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“How far Agriculture & Railways contribute 
to the welfare of India’? 


——or—_ OO ee 


‘ Agriculture and Railways are the two most potent 
ageats for the developmont of the resources of India, 
They are hoth the all absorbing topics of the day in 
as much as éhey affect matorially tho well-being of 
the subject races and at the same time enhance the 
welfare and sesuro the stability of the English rule, 
They aro the most extensive ficlds for native intelli- 
gence and native energy to work in, They are more- 
over the chief sources through which the comfort and 
ease for the varicd population of India are dorived at 
a small pico. They ae the fountain heads fiom 
which the stream of prosperity for the British Empire 
in India constantly flow. 


India possesses vast tracts of arablo lands which 
are supplied with a sufficient quantity of water. These 
with the aid of modern scienco and western civilization 
can be easily turned into smiling ficlds producing 
abundant crops. Naturally the soil isiich, In fruit- 
fulness and extent it can stand a fair comparison with 
any other fertilc country in the world. But by con- 
stant use and rough handling it has already been dop- 
rived of a great part of its fecundity and rithness, 
Consequently it now refuses to yicld the same quan- 
tity as it did in its virgin state. Undoubtedly then 
the soil of India badly wants great improvements both 
in her agricultural industry and in the usual modos 
of developing the resources of the country. Accord- 
ing to Bacon threo things make a nation powerful 
and great “a fertile soil, busy workshops, ayid™easy 
conveyance of men and things from gne place ip 
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another.” ‘India ag present enjoys enviable peace and 
unheard of prosperity and to whom does,it owe these ? 
To. hersbenigh” English rules. . Among the many 
works of these foreign rulers conducive to the happi- 
ness and comfort of the people, railways and canals 
perhaps stand prominent. Vast areas of the country 
have been covered over with the former and immense 
tracts of land have been utilised for the pubposes of 
the latter. ; P 


I am quite convinced that under Buitish rulé the 
position of the agricultural population fnd the pfo- 
ducing capacity of the country wero and would con- 
tinue to be ‘materially are and that the 
resources of India were capable of development whieh. 
as yet it was impossible to measure. Rut although 
the monsoons of India conferred upon it its agricultural 
rank amongst other countries, yet within India itself 
they varied immensely, and created enormous varieties 
of climate in combination with two other varying 
factors the temperature and the dryness of land in 
proportion to their distance from the sea ; and in conse- 
quence there was no crop in the world which India 
could not produce. Partly owing to historical causes 
and partly to the fearful struggle that has“to be 
carried on.with nature in many parts of India, the 
native cultivators had, asa rule, developed into the 
most patient, and hard-working agriculturists that, 
dould be found on the face of the earth, Inured to 
priyation, accustomed to maintaing life on short meals, 
and with scanty tlothing, they gave their labotr for 
the smallost return it was possible to conceive. The 
rxonsequence was that, broadly speaking, the agricul- 
sure of the country was carried on by a vast human 
nachine which ‘was cheaper in its working than it 
was possible far any machine of steam or iron to be. 


e 
Por years together the English in India have 
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devoted the best part of their energy, intelligence and 
resources in opening out the country uxder thoir rule. 
By different speedy and safo channels of easy com- 
munication they have linked together in one unbroken 
chain provinces, districts and countries. By twenty 
years of indessant toil and restless activity they havo 
supplied a sufticiontly large part of tho vast country 
with roads, railways, irrigation’ works, canals and, 
public buildings. For the good of the people they 
have done enough. It is quixotic to expect Govern- 
ment'to do mgre in this direction although they have 
been compelled to put a stop to their most praise- 
worthy attempts by the state of the public finance. 
The strain of the last few years has almost exhaust- 
ed the public: funds, and after paying due considera- 
tion to the question of public works and their construe- 
tion out of state funds and undor state guarantee 
Government has come to the conclusion that honce- 
forth private capital and entorprise are likely to 
achieve" good results in the development of works 
above described. There aro many projects which 
epuld be more easily taken up and successfully ac- 
complished by private enterprise better than hy tho 
state. Lord Ripon very pointedly once said. “The 
“task of administration here is one to task the facultios 
“and energies of the ablest public sorvant, and for 
“my part T heliore that it is avery great advantage 
“to limit that task as much as may be possible and to 
“leave to others—to private individuals and to the 
“people thomselves as much of the work of developing 
“and extending their own prosperity as it is possible 
“for the circumstances of the country to admit.” 


England rich as it is in her national wealth, and 
inexhaustible as if is acknowledged to be in her own 
resources is slowly turning hor eyes: fram India. the 
richest of her dependencies to Africa for fres” woods 
and pastures new. In tho face of this patent fact ¥ 
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is now high time; for the children of India, Seeing 
the dulness, slauckness.end decrease of general trade 
and bvuginess Staring them in the face without 
any immediate prospect of a change for the better, 
to wake up and exert themselves to the best of their 
powers in turning to advantage the still uncultivated 
. tracts of virgin soil now lying idle. These should be 
ploughed with the appliances of modern science and 
with the implements of European husbandry, The 
people of India should further attempt at improving: 
the soil already under cultivation for §ges past, and 
which for years together yielding golden harvests now 
sternly refuses to yield more for want of better 
nourishment. ‘It is a deplorable fact that the natives of. 
India are sadly wanting in their appreciation of spe- 
cial manures to be made use of in increasing the vigour 
and fertility of the almost exhausted land. There are 
-two causes at work in depriving the people of this fore- 
sight and judgment, These are ignorance on the one 
hand and a penny wise and pound foolish pélicy on 
the other. If India is ever to attain the position 
which her natural resources entitle her to claim, this 
very class, the peasantry must be shown how to hel 
themselves out of the slough of ancestral debt an 
inherited pauperism. If the soil could be induced to 
ne larger and better crops the cultivator is atonce 
enefited, There are other drawbacks for the natives 
of India which ‘must not be over-looked, Inveterate 
habits, immemorial, customs, usages and uncouth’ 
manners inherited from their ancestors. These the 
people now would take pride in holding tenaciously at 
every sacrifice rather than yield to the blandishments 
of modern science and the beneficial results and use- 
fulness of European civilisation and' enlightenment. 
Innovations 1 owever profitable are hateful in their eyes, 
-and,adoption of that which has much of good and 
sense imit is asin, To improve his own condition-is 
+» gast reflections upon that of his father. What he 
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has learnt from the last generation he teacnes.to we 
next, and all outside that is wanify amd voxation of 
heart. For what is he that he should fly ingthe face 
of “ Kismat” (fate) and disturb the time-honored tra- 
ditions of his ancestors. They are entirely blind to tho 
excellent virtués of new manures prepared on the im- * 
proved principles. They are again quite. obtuse to 
sperceive that application'is the only potent antidote to 
subdue the obstinate soil and compel her, if not atonce, 
by degrees, to be a source of new wealth. Europeans 
have’ made apeanent efforts to improve the system of 
manuring the land, in vogue among the natives, but 
so long as they personally make a bare livelihood 
they have no further ambition to better ‘their position, 
. The natives of India have a rich inheritance left them 
by their ancestors in the shape of fortile land and since 
this legacy they have exhausted by their own lavish 
and careless expenditure it is their bounden duty to 
leave that inheritance to their successors in the same 
state as they have received it from their forefatherg, 
Tt iseat the same time necessary to remind Govern- 
ment officials occupying high positions thatin wielding 
. the power with which they are entrusted they must 
bear in mind that thoy are not the indopendent pro- 
prietors but merely the trustees of tho groat estate 
which they manage and as such itis thoir duty not 
only to preserve intact hut moreover to improve the 
subject of their trust, The development of agricul- 
ture greatly depends upon the energy, ability and wide 
experience of Revenue Commissioners. Under their 
pores care the ryots are prosperous and happy and 
y their constant exertions ‘much of the waste land in 
the country is turned to smiling fields yielding rich 
harvests, India is not blessed with many such officials, * 
Sir Richard Temple one of the most energetic of Indian 
*Governors best understood the objectofsuch trust 
and. properly worked in the fulfilment of the canditions 
of the trust, He had perhaps the koenest sense and 
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best appreciation of the value of agricultural works and 
their urgent Wants to this country. Ii was he who 
gave a fresh impulse to agricultural science, not only , 
by the force of his personal exertion’, but by virtue of 
his great administrative abilities. His words though 
general can be very appropriately applicd to the 
present subject. He once gaid “I am sure that you 
“native gentlemen, most of you will understand the’ 
‘«yalue of science as conducive to human welfare, that 
“you will appreciate the spirit of the age of progress 
“inwhich we live, that when you see tiges changing 
“ for the better you will change with.them, and that 
“if you cannof atonce understand all the improvements 
“which are presented for your approval, you will at all 
«“ events listen-with deference to your European fellow- 
“citizens in whose scientific knowledge and practical 
“wisdom you can justly confide, and so I am sure that 
“the citizens of Bombay will ever be found in the van 
“ of progress and foremost in the path of improvement.” 


As it is the duty of tho rulers of India to 
romote the welfare and devclop the resources of 
Fadia's prosperity commerce and grandeur, so it, 
is equally the duty of every educated native of 
India to concentrate all his energy and intelligence 
and apply them to the great educational, social, 
financial, industrial and ecqnomic questions of the 
day which affect and are likely to affect the vital 
interests of their native land. If the generous 
Government of our land were to see us helping thém 
and helping ourselves in the right direction they would 
assuredly confor on us the guarantee of liberty -and 
equality of rights which are founded on true principles 
of law and equity. India is one of those countries where 
varied avocations of life are essential for the support 
and gvell-being of its varied population. Consider- 
ation oftthis subject was never so opportune as at 
ke present moment when there hangs a gloomy cloud 
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of distress from one end of the indian sky to the 
other. The intense and increasing poverty of the 
mass in general and of many native*states im parti- 
cular cannot now*be disputed, This ‘state of affairs 
was ably depicted both in India and England by ox- 
perionced and able men some timo ago. It seems 
incontestable that certain parts of the great populae 
tion of India are sinking dcoper and deeper into ir- 
retrievable poverty in the absence or want of now 
fields of enterprise and on account of discouragement 
met ‘with by gdventurous and public spirited capitalists 
both English and native. As some parts of the land 
of our native chiefs are in the hands of pauper culti- 
vators it is indespensably necessary that during a 

reater part of the year when tho ryot has nothing to 
do he should be induced to aid in planting trees, in 
repairing roads, in sinking wells’and building tanks. 
The villages claiming these pauper cultivators ag their 
denizens are nothing more tian an unsightly collection 
of mud*huts with insecure thatched roofs, their squalor 
only relieved by the house of a Bunya appearing here 
and there. The contrast is strikingly wretched, In 
every village as a rule is the Bunya’s shop, Ho is by 
profession a money lender, a pawn broker, and very 
often receiver of stolen property. His appoarance 
reminds us of an European Jew who is remarkably 
shrewd in business matters and who takos particular 
care of “number one.” The wrolchedness of the In- 
dian Ryot is enhanced by the exacting demands of those 
money-lenders who are always a sourco of oppression 
and terror to the poor cultivators. How can agricul« 
ture prosper when those who are daily employed in 
‘toiling after this useful art are misorable? We know 
that one of the chiefsources through which tho stream 
ef prosperity flows in a country is the fertility of its 
‘soil and the contented life of its cultivaters, No doubt 
the state of the weather greatly influencos*the soil 
and the tondition of the ryots. Very often befoso 
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the breaking up of, the monsoon both the rulers and 
the ruled with anxious eyes and desponding looks 
watch the changing aspect of the deluding sky and 
the over burdened ryots in utter désperation’ lose all 
energy and bodily vigour to support themselves under 
* a serios of misfortune, In the face of all this it is a 
matter of extreme regret that no steps taken by the 
light of European science, no means pointed out by 
English intelligence, and no ends achieved by English 
pluck have up to this proved satisfactorily successful 
in removing the ryot from 4 state of extyavagance to 
that of thrift, from primaeval rudeness to modern 
culture from helpless destitution to cheering hopeful- 
ness.. Uncertain rain has ever been the cause of 
. worrying anxiety to the ryot, exacting demands of 
merciless creditors have been the source of his un- 
heaps and slavish toil day after day has been the 
_ only means of sustaining barely his life. He by dint 
of sheer industry and dogged perseverance compels 
_ the stubborn earth to yield plenty for the food of 
mankind, but he himself, poor wretch, often *goes 
hungry. As a patient devotee of this primitive arb 
which ‘was the sole ocoupatiqn of our great forefathers, 
as an indefatigable toiler for the support and suste- 
nance of the human existence, as a pitiful victim 
of iticomprehensible fate, of the inclement sky and of 
* the selfish, sordid and money hoarding propensities 
of hard hearted creditors the lifé of the ryot depicted 
jn whatever form will not fail to be instructive and 
interesting. The best of English energies and the 
highést of abilities are continually directed in finding 
out and grappling with the evil which hourly haunts, 
a cultivator’s life. But the chief problem is how to 
remove. the pressing burden which weighs down the 
ryots’ head, how to awaken his dormant faculties, how 
to ain him ‘up so as to make him appreciate the ad- 
vantaget accruing from the application of science and 
at to the bettering of the impoverished Indian soil, 
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how to make him boldly face the depressing influences 
of the oft requrring droughts how {¢ provail upon 
him by convincing arguments and soft persuasion not 
to squander away his hard won earnings in ridiculous 
religious ceremonies and rites, and at last how to 
secure him from the grasp of the blood-sucking credi- 
tors remain yet to be solved. 


Credit is due to Sir Richard Tomple in taking 
impértant measures in furthering the interosts, and 
amelidrating the condition of the wretched cultivators. 
In dis able mfaute on the Agricultural Education in 
the Bombay Presidency he has dwelt particularly on 
the means that should be adopted to* vender agri- 
culture one of the branches of useful and technical 
training through the medium of agricultural colleges 
to the com of India, Thus to place within the 
reach of the natives and those especially who are 
cultivators by avocation the facility of learning a very 
useful art which may help to be profitable in after 
life, .The establishment of an Agricultural college 
at Poona is a great boon, bub Guzarat as an agricul- 
tural province also needs such an institution and 
manifold would be the advantages that might result 
therefrom. : 


The Government of Bombay would do well to 
follow the example of Madras where useful modorn 
ploughs have been introduced by the Director of agri- 
culture, Mr. Robertson, Such ploughs are used in 
the Government model farms in this Presidoncy, and 
by the mission colonies in some parts of Guzarat, but 
no cheap plough has yet beon found fit for ordinary 
use, The Agricultural Committee at Noriad in the 
Kaira District have shewn a good oxample and have 
distributed some improved Agricultural machinery 
among the cultivators of that collectérate,. ‘Bhis 
cones was founded by Mr. Sheppard late Col- 
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lector of Kaira,, and now Commissioner of the 
Northern Division, and has shewn mugh public spirit 
which other places might well imitate. The Madras 
plough is a light iron one, sold by a Swedish firm at 
the low price of 16 shilliigs, The Madras ryot has 
been coaxed into using it. The consequence of it is 
that it is used in large numbers now among the 
Madras Peasantry.* 

Again we are happy to find General Angelo eulti- 
vating the Hissar Farm on an improyed plan, He 
was at first surprised to see the cultivators in India 
resorting only to the primitive plough of the country. 
He accordingly set to work and made considerable 
improvements in the Old Plough. He saw that while 
the old plough used to turn up only 4 or 5 inches of 
earth and when the ground was hard only a stroke 
could be seen, his improved plough cut very nearly 
12 inches deep. The number of bullocks employed 
in each instance was the same. The cost of the new 
plough came to only 4 or 5 Rs, The usual plough 
employed by the Indian cultivator is a wooden imple- 
ment of pathetic simplicity, It is ingeniously con- 
stracted so as to disturb the soil through which it 
moves as little as possible, and give the ploughman 
as much unnecessary work as possiblo, The under- 
sized bullock that is roped to one end and vociferous- 
ly urged to proceed by much twisting of tails and 

ersonal calumny, could run away with it all over the 
field pbut the ploughman hanging on to the other end 
arid lending all the weight of his body to it, acts as 
a serious drag, and thus both man and beast toil twice 
as hard as they need the ultimate result being a mere 
scratching of the surface not worthy to be called a 
furrow. By way of experiment the General broke 
up new land to the south of the farm and sowed if 
with sorgo in drills, 26 inches apart to admit of easy 
weeding with about 12 seed to the foot on an average, 
“After the sorgo had attained a height of from twelve 
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to fourteen feet the first cutting took,place before a 
large gathering of the cultivatdrs living in and around 
Hissar who had been invited. to witness the ‘process, 
Before the cutting began the General in a lucid 
manner pointed dut to them tho advantages of doep 
ploughing and thin sowing. The improved plough 
was also exhibited and it was admitted by many of 
the cultivators to be a decided improvement upon the 
old one, Aftor this, all present were taken into the 
sorgorficld where about two biswas wore cut and the 
green fodder Weighed about 40 maunds or 1600 Ibs. 
per Biga, the quantity of seed sown in a Biga of 
round was about 2 seers. The Zemindars adinitted 
that it would require from ten to twenty seers of 
Jowaree per Biga on well irrigated land to give the 
same eA and they were convinced from what they - 
saw before them of tho advantagos of thin sowing 
and deep ploughing. On the whole the experiment 
proved .a success. The same sort of experiment 
should be made in different parts of India in order to: 
ive some idea of the improved implement of hus- 
paady to the rude cultivators who so tenaciously ad- 
here to what is handed down from their forefathers. 
The native of India is by no means indifferent to his 
own interests; but these must bo served’ by means 
that are in sympathy with his tastes and sentiments. 
He exists as a rulo, so dangerously near starvation, 
that speculation in any novelty represents a very 
serious risk. But to bring about the result sbught 
after, both the Government and the people should go: 
to work in right earnest, In govorning their subjects 


" the native princes of India are not the less responsible 


for the prosperity of their states than the paramount 
potver is of the Empire, As a preventive against 
constant recurring famines and droughts the native 
chiefs ought to be guided by certain fixed ruleg a® to 
assessing cultivated and waste lands coming within, 
their domain, and as to giving special encouragement 
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to capitalists to wark in the way of developing their 
countries, Btt for the people of Ingia of ‘sedate 
habits and conservative in views there needs some one 
to guide them, to arouse them and actually to push 
them on. This can only be best accomplished by an 
English capitalist who if onco has been successful in 
showing the benefits of his enterprise many natives 
of means and large capital are sure to follow him, 
For the one great want of India has been that 
English capital guided by English energy and genius 
should vivify and fructify the great reseurces of the 
land, This is almost the only hope of raising the 
production of the country to a point which should be 
sufficient to maintain its vast and teeming population, 
Searcity of water in different parts of India has al- 
ways been a great drawback in the way of encour- 
aging the agricultural art. To meet this great want 
works of irrigation on an extensive scale are necessary. 
The advantages of irrigation works are obvious, In 
the time of drought they save human life, théy save 
loss of revenue remitted, and the outlay incurred in 
costly measures of relief. Of the value of irrigation 
works in mitigating the evil of drought there have 
been forcible evidences during the past quarter ‘of a 
century ‘In 1887 the North-Western provinces 
were smitten with famine and about a million of 
people died from want of food. These provitices were 
again afflicted with famine in 1861, and two hundred 
people,died. In 1867 the same region would again 
_ have suffered from famine, but the Ganges Canal and 
the railway turned a drought into a scarcity. The 
waters of the canal caused large tracts of land which 
would have been sterile to bring forth plentiful crops, 
and the vailway also brought food to the starving 
people. What would have been a famine became 
merely a scarcity. 


After one-third of the population had perished in 
Grissa from want of food, the Government of India 
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began to stir themselves in earnest to construct canals, 
Schemes estimated to cost thirty million8 were planned, 
and the Government proposed to spend one -million 
six hundred and fifty thousand in 1869-70, two and a 
half millions in 1870-71, threo millions in 1871-72, 
and after that four millions a year on irrigation 
works. The sum actually expended on irrigation 
works from 1867-68 to 1877-78, inclusive, amounted 
to q little more than ten millions. Tho exponditure 
on famine relief during the same years amounted to 
no less thangixteen millions sterling. 


During the past quarter of a contury the rulors 
of India have not always remembered the wise 
words of Mr. Laing “India” he said “has two great 
wants—irrigation and communication’—“ I do not 
mean,” he added “grand schemes only which strike 
the imagination so much as village roads and village 
tanks and water cuts, which enable every rood of 
ground, to grow its crops and send it to market, Tho 

romoters of great public works are too apt to sacri- 
hee local welfare to general improvement and somo. 
times the general improvement turns out to be the 
opposite of improvement, Itis truc the smallor in- 
terest must give way to tho greater. Tho intorest 
of the individual must givo way to the interest of tho 
public, Yet it sometimes happens that these smallor 
interests are cast aside with less attention than they 
deserve. For instance, ifthe communication with 
main centres is improved by railways the immediate 
local communication very often changos for the worse,” 


In the whole of India the extent of land that ig 
under cultivation is 19,72,50,000 acres of which 
2592,20,300 acres of land is cultivated by the instru- 
mentality of irrigation. Irrigation has from time to 
time saved several thickly populated parts of India 
from utter destitution. In 1873-74 at the tithe of the 
great Bengal famine the irrigation work .of Sorn 
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though not completed yet saved 6,00,000 Ibs, of rice 
from destructidn,in a time of famine. Im the famine 
of 1876 ‘and 1877 in Madras the irrigation works of 
Godaveri and Krishna produced 50,00,000 lbs, of rice. 
From the aboye examples we can clearly perceive the 
vast importance and value of irrigation works. It is 
satisfactory to find that Government have not been 
forgetful of this pressing necessity. They have all 
along tried their utmost to secure such works for the 
general prosperity of the country becayse they, see 
that private capital cannot cope with tins difficulty. 
As Sir Richard Temple rightly said “The Govern- 
ment capital will be utilised largely for purposes of 
irrigation and we who have lived in India can never 
do wrong in keeping the claims of irrigation cons- 
tantly before the public of England and the Govern- 
ment of India and more particularly as experience 
shows that this isa matter which the private capi- 
talist cannot convertiently compass, Several Irriga- 
tion Companies have tried, and have not succeeded, 
and thus the most important means to the material 
improvement of India, if attended to at all, must be 
taken in hand by the Government.” To take a com- 
rehensive idea of the importance and usefulness of 
irrigation works I could not do better than refer my 
roads to the result of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Public works the sittings of which com- 
menced atthe beginning of March 1878 and were 
brought, to a close in April 1879. The Committee 
were formed of statesmen and politicians who have all 
along taken the most active interest in Indian affairs. 
They were Lord George Hamilton, Mr, Fawcett, 
Mr, Ayrton, Mr. Grant Duff, and Sir George Camp- 
bell. Now among the items of exports to Great 
Britain in the shape of agricultural products of India 
_ wheat, stands ptominent. The supply of wheat from 
India to England is a question of great importance, 
Tothis matter of supply India is always in a fair way 
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of competing with America. Tho cost of raising 
wheat in India is less than the vost, of raising the 
same produce’in America. The quality of tho Indian 
wheat is considered excellent by the English baker. 
Again freights for carrying wheal from Calcutta to 
England is lower than from San Francisco, A.ccord- 
ing to the estimate of the Govornment’ of India the 
resent area of wheat cultivation in the Indian Empire 
is 19,329,200 acres yielding from 8 to 134 bushels por 
ace, By improved methods of farming the yield 
could, it is-stated, be increased to from 28 to 82 
bushels per Bere. Whatis then that under so many 
favourable circumstances prevents the wheat trade of 
India outstripping that of America as regards its 
export to Great Britain! Itis the want of free and 
easy communication by railways in all wheat growing 
districts. Besides the extension of railways with 
which we have to deal in this paper a little further on 
decided steps~should be taken to rendor the wheat 
roduce of India more conspicuous in the market of 
reat Britain both on account of its quality and size 
than that of America or any other part of the world, 
There has lately been an important move in this 
direction and it has met with success, At the request 
of the Chamber of Commorce of Bombay tho Govern- 
ment of the Bombay Presidency has allowed 
Rs, 10,000 every year. This sum is to be oxpended 
in providing all necessary information about wheat to 
the wheat merchants, in supplying tho cultivators 
with seeds of excellent quality free or ata nominal 
price and in instructing them as to tho best modes 
of producing wheat of superior quality, Mostly in 
accord with the above project the writer of a valuable 
pamphlet named “Indian wheat versus American 
Protection” suggests the following means to stimulate 
the production of wheat all over India :— 
(a) To impress on, the headman of evary Village « 
in the wheat growing districts of India, 
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the necessity of using unmixed sced, and 
tha advantages of growing the best des- 
eription of wheat the climate and soil of 
the district will permit. 


(bo) To furnish all cultivators with seed of the 
very best quality by making arrangements 
at the principal centres for the exchange 
of average poe of wheat of equal 
weights of selected seed, an expert being 
had out from England especially for the 
purpose of selecting, collecting, and dis- 
tributing the best seed grain procurable.” 

(c) To have always on view in the principal 
markets samples of the different classes of 
wheat recognised by the English trade to 
enable natives to better classify their stock, 
and to judge of its fair market value. 


(d) To send daily to all the principal wheat 
centres in India telegraphic advices of the 
prices ruling for the different descriptions 
of wheat both in London and at their 
nearest seaport, 

(e) To hold small District Agricultural Exhi- 
bitions as often as possible, at which prizes 
would be given for the best food ee 
and other agricultural produce exhibited, 


If all that we have been able to state as regards 
whoat gr any other similar agricultural industry were 
adopted by the Government and tho enlightened and 
educated portion of the vast population of India there 
could be no'question that it would result in incalcul- 
able benefit to the country. 


Let us now turn to the other important branch 
of the subject of this paper. No one will deny that 
the Ghie& prosperity of India lies in the construction 
ang extension of its railways. India would never 
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had reaped the incalculable bonefits of free and casy 
intercourse and of the developmeit of trade if rail- 
ways were not long since introduced by its kind rulers, 
But the benefits that India at present reaps are not 
enough, The greater the extension of railways tho 
greater is the advancement of the country. The fact 
of the railway companies not realising very satisfao- 
tory interest is amply compensated by the progross 
the, country has made ag regards its trade and com- 
merce and the facility the country has dorived at the 
time of famjhes and other calamities of saving tho 
lives of its immense population. The Indian railway 
question does not lose its importance, Great doal up 
to this has been done in the way of époning up the 
country and much still remains to be dens Indeed 
much has been done by the State and much moro has 
‘been already accomplished by Guarantecd Companios. 
The principal of the guaranteed Railway companios 
are the Hast India Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and the B. B, and C. I. Railway. Tho Sind, 
Pai Mek and Delhi Railway and the South India 
Railway, The construction of Railways on the guar- 
anteed principle was commenced in 1851 andis still 
in progress, Although all expondituro on guarantecd 
railways is undor tho control of Government that 
control was found to be not sufficiently strong as to 
make the companics observe economy in tho construe. 
tion and management of railways, Latterly the 
Government finding the payments from Indian’ Troa- 
suries for making up tho guaranteod rate of *intorest 
constantly increasing and this continual inercase a 
charge on the Imporial revenue modifiod the condi.. 
tions of guarantee for future railways in such a manner 
as to keep in check the oxtravagant proponsitios of 
guaranteed companies. Government and the pooplo 
equally feel the necessity of pushing forward Indian 
Railway construction to the utmost, But the &ndea-. 
3 
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vours to raise money for the purposo have not met 
with success, Money could not be raised in England 
for Indian Raikvays without Government Guarantee, 
The construction of Railways is a subject which has 
always drawn the attontion of private capitalists to 
invest their money. But they also require the assur- 
ance of men of experience and authority that all the 
Railways which remain to be made shall be con- 
structed in an econgmical style. The objection to 
foreign capitalists is that the revenue of the Railways 
is carried away from the country, but this will remain 
in India if the country is to have the bendéiit of private 
enterprise and due encouragement be bes to private 
capitalists in Judia. The people of India ought not 
to rest content with what Government and foreign 
capitalists have done and have been trying to do, but 
they must by private enterprise and capital undertake 
the all important task of developing the country. 
Just as many private railway companies in England 
working on cheap and economical style reap good 
harvest so private companies in India following inthe 
footsteps of the capitalists of England will derive 
great benefits both for themselves and for the country 
atlarge, Although the quickest way of developing 
the Railway communications of India is through the 
employment of private capital, only 455 miles of line 
are at present under construction by private compa- 
nies without guarantec. 


While speaking about the relation of railways to 
the State Mr. Vose very adequately remarks +— In 
“ construction want of system leading to unnecessary 
“outlay; while gaps are left which it would be for the 
“ interest of the community to fill up ; since local lines 
which are not likely to bring additional profit to share- 
“ holdors mightoften pay their ownexpensosand greatly 
“henefit the districts, In respect of management, 
ftagain, so long ’s the separate companies are fighting 
“each other for traffic the public loses by the incoher- 
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* ent organization of its railroads, through difficulties 
“of through booking and imperfect ‘correspondenco, 
“ probably more than it gainsin cheapness by compoti- 
“tion.” “He concludes “ that where the work is likely 
“tobe done by Joint-Stock Companics it Govern- 
“ment does not interfere it should be left to tho 
« former during the first and oS hes stages of 
“the undertaking and even that private enterprise 
“should be enconraged by concession tolorably liboral 
“as te charges &e, for a limited period, but that ‘tho 
“ultimate interests of the community should bo 
“seoured by giving the Government the rights of 
“ either freely reversing the changes at the ond of 
“ the period or taking the business entirely into its 
“ management on the payment of a fair price for the 
“material capital employed, but without any oxtra 
“ sum in consideration of actual or expected profits.” 


: Among native princes we find several intelligent 
and enlightened rulers who have the real interests of 
their subjects at heart and who ave ready and willing 
to imitate the Paramount power in developing tho 
resources of those parts of the country which aro 
under their direot control, The Nizam and the young 
and hopeful prince of Baroda assisted by the able 
prime minister Cazi Shaboodin are very prominont 
examples. The very important subject of construct- 
ing and extending railways in their respoctivo states 
should always be brought prominently before “heir 
‘eyes by their English protectors, They should fur- 
ther be impressed with the great advantage that 
‘would accrue to them if easy communication between. 
their countries and the principal seaports in India 
were made by the development of railways by their 
money. 


‘ ‘ * ., 
_The work of further extension of railways in 
India is retarded by two causes. The Governments 
complain of the heavy charge on tho Imperial revenue 
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and the privaig capitalists aro afraid of investing their 
capital unless thoy aré assured and socured by men 
in autlfority and by Government Guarantee. The 
writer of a valuable small pamphlot on Indian wheat 
versus American Protection suggests the following 
plan under tho circumstances. “ Possibly the best 
plan open to Government would be to make over 
“ the control of alNhe railways to a large board of 
“ Railway Commissioners, consisting partly of officials 
“ partly of merchants, bankers and others intexested 
“in the trade of the country, the nati¥e element bo- 
“ing largely represonted. The proceedings of the 
-“ Commissioners to be perfectly public, To the Com- 
-“ missioners would be made over yearly a fixed sum 
“ of £2,000,000, or whatevor might be safely spared 
“ from the ordinary revenues, and the Commissioners 
“ would be empowered, subject to the sanction of 
i Government, (a) to borrow any railway loans they 
“thought fit on the condition that the net loss on 
the whole of the loans taken severally was not to 
“ exceed the annual sum made over to thom ; and (b) 
“to make arrangements, either by the agency’ of 
“ private companies, or by the Government Engineers 
ff for the construction of all railways required. The 
“ net earnings of each line to go, as far as thoy would 
* to defray the interest on the capital expended on 
“ that line; tho surplus profits over intorest, if any, 
“to he made over to Government to reduce ordinary 
“taxation, while the loss, if any, should be made 
“good from the annual sum made over to thie Com- 
“ missioners, the balance remaining in the hands of 
“the Comunissioners at the close of any year being 
“ applied cither to reduce the railway loans or to re- 
“ duce the genoral taxes as might be considered the 
“ most advisable, 
* Every body acknowledges the fact that under 
fs peculiar cireumstances of the vast continent of 
ndia Railways are extremely serviccablo when in yours 
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of drought and scanty rainfall irrigation works bo 
come useless, , They are at all times effective in carry- 
ing food grains to the afflicted Districts from ghoso of 
plentiful harvests. In the last famines of Madras and 
Bombay the value of Railways was highly appreciat- 
ed. The GLP. Railway imported large stock of 
grains from Behar Bengal and Northorn India, 


Some of the railways as far" instance tho lino 
from Bhopal to Jhansi and Cawnpore proposed to he 
undertaken by the G. I. P. Railway or the rival line 
from Godra $0 Rutlam under the management of the 
BB. & C. I, Railway and also the line from Rajpore 
to Barrackpore opening up the coyntry between 
Bombay and Central India, and Caleutta, and Central 
India if constructed specdily could not fail to be a 
profitable source of income both to Government and: 
and the people. Thero are besides soveral railwa; 
projects now in contemplation. It is said that hot 
the plans and capital are ready. Again it is said that 
Government has funds neccessary to give a stimulus 
to capitalists, Government is convinced that tho 
investment of such fund has paid well in the past and 
promises to do so in future, It is not wanting in 
energy or spirit to give districts in India teeming with 
people the means of carrying off their surplus pro- 
duce. The following aro cloquent remarks of My. 
Forbes Adam the chairman of tho Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce made in a general meeting of the Cham- 
ber held for the purpose of considering a mo1orial to 
the Government of India with reference to the goneral 
policy respecting railway extension in India “Tho 
‘ prosecution of railway oxtension on a large scale 
“claimed the support of Governmont as ib would 
Wy swell the land revenue, telegraphs, and stamp ro- 
“ ceipts and give security against famine. TL spoko 
i to the sympathies of military mon, because it gvould, 
‘ facilitate the movement of troops 40 moot the 
‘enemies of their country, from whichevor sido tltcy 
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« threatened. It enlisted the approval of merchants, 
« bankers, broleers and manufacturers bogause it would 
* augmept the value of trade; of lawyers and all pro- 
« fessional men because their high and usoful services 
“would find a place where commerce flourished, of 
“ those mterested in education of the poor, for what 
“ greater assistant could they havo in spreading in- 
“telligence knowledge and enligtenment than the 
“locomotive, of philanthropists and missionaries. of 
“all denominations, because new fields would be pre- 
“ pared for the oxercise of their benevolence and un- 
* selfish labor.” ‘ 


The local authorities in India are keenly alive 
to the importance of opening out communications, 
With all this it seems that the Government of India 
is powerless to carry out the measure so vital to the 
eal being of the empire. What is the cause of the 
delay then; We look for it to the Home Govorn- 
ment on. the score of economy they refuse to dovelop 
a railway system in India, What kind of economy 
must it be which does not give support to a system 
which not only pays well but enables tho extonsive 
country to bear the burden of all calamities and dif. 
fioulties created by recurring famines and draughts, 
For the million square miles of the country only 
about ten thousand miles of railway have boon com- 
pleted during the last twenty-five years. Tho Railways 
in India began in 1853. 

In 1860— 836 miles of railway were opencd, 

In 1870—4,833 miles were opened. 

In I880—9,875 miles were opened, 

This work is nothing looking at the cheapest 
labor we could get in India, The great deterrent to 
the wide extension of railways is the markod absence 
of petéy economies and the extended employment of 
expensive European labor in the place of the choaper 
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labor of the country. The other great obstacle in the 
way of the deyelopment of this*vory valuable resource 
is the change of railway policy. The first was broad 
gauge railways constructed by companies undor a guar- 
antee of 5 per cent, The sccond was the metro gaugo 
state railway constructed by Government, and there 
are pointed out from time to timomany objections to the 
latter system which it is needless te@iscuss hore. Tho 
Brothers strachey who sway the India office always 


give an uniform answer to the question of the con- 
struction of "railways by vociferating that there 
should be narrow gauge or nq railway at all 
in India. I cannot at this moment but draw 
the attention of those who are very much in- 
terested in the railway system in India to tho most 
valuable “manual for Rail-road Engineers” by 
George 8. Vose, Professor of Civil Engincoring, Bow- 
ddin College, Talking about narrow gauge railways 
the professor says “ The capacity of the narrow gaugo 
“voads has been based upon the fallacy that am ex- 
“ ceptionable traffic affords arule for ostimating tho 
* capacity for the ordinary kind of business. Bocauso 
“ certain small narrow gauge cars havo hauled a largo 
“ weight of compact mineral, it is assumed that tho 
“ vatio of dead to gross load would be equally favor- 
_ able in transporting the mixed freight commonly of. 
““ fered upon railways, much of it of great bulk but of 
‘“ little weight. Under the same conditions of traffic 
“the capacity of narrow gauze roads is inferior to 
“that of the wider roads, The general oxporience 
“of railway managers both in Europe and Amerjca 
“has been in favor of increasing the weight and do. 
“ oveasing the number of trains. Upon the narrow" 
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“ gauge roads precisely the reverse must be done.” 
Again he say® as to tlie break that occyrs at the con- 
nection’ with lines upon the wider gauge, “The 
“break of gauge, for the amount of traffic which a 
“ branch or a line of sinall traffic would have, is not 
“ objectionable, Since the saving in interest on first 
“ cost more than balances the cost of transhipment, 
“* Upon a first dimsg road or where the business is 
* larger the cost of transhipment will exceed the, sav- 
“ing by interest, and the break of gauge will be ob. 
“ jectionable.” Speaking about tranghipment Mr, 
Vose says, “In regard to certain classes of friepht 
“the narrow guage car bodies might be transferred 
“ from their own wheels to the platform of the wide 
“ears; and although this would involve the hauling 
“of extra dead weight, it might be cheaper than 
“to break the bulk, grain in bulk, coal, iron ores, 
“ &,, need not be handled but may be dumped or 
“ dropped from suitable waggons as in the case of the 
* coal cars in common use.” We hope these valuable 
suggestions will be taken into consideration by the 
Government and will be put to test by Engineers in 
India, 

Now the question of filling up the country of 
India ‘vith a net work of railways is principally bene- 
ficial to the English manufacturer and merchant. 
Because by an easy and cheap communication in 
India the price of wheat which is the chief produce 
expofted to England would be so reduced as to render 
the American wheat trade quite unable to compete 
with it. To bring into open markets of England and 
the world the wealth of the agricultural produce of 
India, all that is required is cheap communication 
between the intorior district and the coast. It is 
worthy of consideration whether cheap tramways 
m&ht not fm some Districts where road making is 
avery costly, take the place of road and rail, There 
are Instances in which roads have cost almost as much 
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as light Railways, and are still not sufficient for the 
requirement of trail. Tramways are now being 
introduced into Northern India, and for short tengths 
of road where Branch Railways could not be expected 
to pay, such tramways might be most valuable, and 
would cost less to construct and less to maintain than 
roads when metal is difficult to obtain. The author 
of Indian wheat versus ‘Americp< Protection is of 
opinion that the development of India chiefly rests 
with Bngland. He says, “ Tn all matters connected 
«with India, improvement must come from without. 
“The question of the development of India by cheap 
« communication is really a home question, and can be 
“dealt with property only by those whose interest 
« it ig to push it forward. My object will be gained 
“if have shewn how directly the English trade is 
« interested in the development of India, how, by giv- 
“ing India the benefits of cheap communication, she 
“ould so affect the price of wheat that the keener 
* competition thus caused would foreo the western 
« farmver to consider the ruinous effoct of the present 
« protective duties on the prime cost of all his agri- 
« guléural produce ; how the opening out of India would 
«tend tothe reduction or removal of the duties that 
« now so seriously restrict the exports of Englis manu- f 
“ factured goods; and finally, how greatly the diver- 
«gion of the English wheat trade to India would 
“ increase her consumption of iron and cotton’ goods. 
“Were the Railway system of India properly 
« developed, the very depreciation of the rails would 
 eause a very material annual outlet for Iron from 
“ England.” 


The different Chambers of Commerce in India - 
are not forgetful or remiss inter alia in the proper 
discharge of their duty towards the communities as 
regards the railway system in India. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce has lately taken the lead ine 
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the matter. It has strongly brought to the notice of 
Chambers of*Gommerce of London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester the all important subject of the extension 
of railways in India, and the great necessity of exer- 
cising all their influence with the Home Government 
of making it invest more money for the development 
of this very useful and valuable resource of India’s 
welfare, The Oitamber has further impressed her 
sister Chambers in England with the fact that the 
narrow gauge system in India is a great mistake. 
It is gratifying to find that the Glasgot Chamber of 
Commerce has forcibly represented to the Home 
Government, the et necessity of railway extension 
in India. The English papers in England should 
handle the subject and make it an important topic of 
the day seeing that the great good itis likely to do 
to England in its commercial relation with India, 
This subject so attracted the attention of the Home 
Government that it was some time ago stated authori- 
tatively that Mr. Cross, the under-Secretary of 
State’s announced visit to Egypt was to consult Sir 
Evelyn Baring on the matter, and it was the san- 
euine expectation of all concerned that our late 
Biaapos Minister’s liberal policy with respect to the 
extension of the Railway system would be adopted 
by Mr. Cross, It is a matter of regret that the 
ill-timed and foolish motion of My. Stanhope in the 
House of Commons has been instrumental in breaking 
the determination of the Home Government that the 
annual outlay on public works now fixed at 22 millions 
should be inereased to 34 millions. No doubt our 
kind and benevolent rulers have done much, and much 
more will bo achieved by them as favorable opportu- 
nities offer themselves, but the development of this 
system now mainly depends upon the enterprise of 
daawing private capitalists. This point is not lost sight 
of by Government themselves, Moye than five years 
“ago tho Famine Commission speaking on the subject 
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of the extension of Railways said :—“ It is beyond our 
“ province to discuss the question whether the provi- 
« sion of the requisite capital may be Best secyred and 
“the construction of railways carried on by direct 
“ state action and through private companies. But 
“we may remark that there would be a manifest 
“ advantage in giving full scope to the extension of 
“railways by private enterprize j# it wore possible 
“ and though the original form of guarantee had been 
« condemned it may not be impossible to find some 
“ gubgtitute avyhich shall be free from its defects, 
* Also, although the steps taken by the Government 
“ with a view to offering facilities for the extension of 
“ railways where a proportion of the necéssary capital 
“is subscribed locally have not been effectual, great 
“advantages have been gained by interesting local 
“ communities and capitalists in making investments 
“in works of local publie utility and we trust that 
“ the plan may be further considered and if possible 
“ brought into practical operation.” 


This is a period of action and work in right 
earnest. We cannot afford now to wait. The exist- 
ence and prosperity of railways mainly depend upon 
commerce, and the welfare and prospect of commorce 
depend upon the productive power of tho country. 
Thus agriculture and Railway are closely united 
together and depend upon each other’s support and 
existence, The work should be divided. The deve- 
lopment of the country by agriculture should rest 
with the Government and by Railway with the private 
capitalists. But in order to accomplish this Govorn- 
ment should give facilities to undertake this arduous 
and hazardous task, should enter into easy and possi- 
ble conditions with private capitalists. If facilities 
were offered many private capitalists from England 
would venture to undertake this task in’India. I is 
one of the functions of the East India Association to 


always move in the matter by making constant repre? 
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sentations to Government at Home and thus by 
constant application snatch from the unwilling and 
very caytious rilers the consent to co“operate in the 
work of the general development of India and of 
railways and agriculture in particular. 


NUSSERWANJEE SHERIARJEE GINWALLA, 
Broaon, 1885, 


Is a new and more stringent Factory Act required 
for the regulation of the Mill Industry of | 
Bombay ? 


—— a 
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, This has become the impoftant question of the 
day. And there are always two sides 10 a question, one 
of which as nepresented by the Government of Bom- 
bay and some stray organs of the Press on this side 
of India is that there is still room enough for fresh 
legislation on the subject particularly as regards 
women and children, while the supreme Government 
and other administrations, the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the Mill-owners’ Association, and the 
majority of the leading organs of the Press of this 
Presidency—both Native and English—are inclined 
to think that thore is no necessity at present for a 
new*Factory Act here. Without laying myself open 
to the charge of dogmatism or presumption I would 
like to submit a simple matter-of-fact proposition for 
the consideration of my readers, In the first place, 
I say, that there is not and nover was any necessity 
for any kind of legislation on a subject of this nature, 
The Act now in force and the one in contemplation 
are altogether uncalled for and premature at the 
present stage of the Mill industry in India, , When 
a paternal Government out of a pure spirit of philan- 
thropy and beneficence proposes to set in motion the 
steam-hammer of legislation one is naturally prompted 
to question, who asked for the Act? If the Govern- 
ment has determined to legislate under any cireum- 
stances and at all hazards let them do so, but I ask 
“cui bono” ! to whom is the Act intended to do good ? 
To the Mill laborers?—if so it remains to be seen 
that tb will do so, and in their case the remedy might 
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prove worse than the disease—, to the Mill-owners 
or to the Government? Certainly not. I-think that 
it would be wisér and better in the long run to let 
this Act alone and to leta rising industry prosper 
and strike deeper root in this country, Itis hardly 
strong enough to stand on its legs when up comes 
the Government with another Act against every one’ 
concerned in the Mill industry. I think with many 
others that this isNpurely a matter of agreement. 
between the employer and the employed. Neither 
have been heard or known to agitate orepetition’ the 
Government or to lift their voice for aily kind of 
legislation on their behalf. It may be urged that the 
voice of the I&boring class is too feeble to be audible 
outside the walls of the mills where they daily labor 
or of their humble homes. But can it be believed 
for a moment that in these days of discussion the 
voice of such a large mass of the people as the labor- 
ing classes has remained unheard or neglected since 
the rise of this industry in this Presidency. There is 
now a Factory Act which is good enough fof all 
present purposes.. This is not the proper time to 
thrust a new and more sh ae Act down the throats. 
of Mill-owners and their laborers, If another Act is 
at all to be forced upon us let it simply be a modifi- 
cation of the present one to this extent and no more. 
Let the Mill operatives be the sole judges of the 
length, value and mode of their daily labor—let alone 
the men and women as far as their hours of daily 
labor ate concerned—and legislate for the children; 
but protect their health, morals and lives by all means 
if you think these are endangered and let the special 
legislation as regards children be judicious and _pro- 
teotive rather than preventive and obstructive. Iam 
firmly led to believe from personal observation that 
the mill laborers asa whole are not so badly off as 
most*of the sentimentally philanthropic gentlemen in 
aul out of Government have given us to understand. 
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Ata time when another rigorous Factory Act is 
hanging like the sword of Damocles over our heads, 
when a Commission appointed at the’ instance of the 
Government of India, consisting of Messrs. Cotton, 
Blaney, N. B. Jeejecbhoy, 8. 8. Bengalee, M. C. 
Muruzban, and M. Banajee under the able presidency 
of Mr. Mulock has finished its work, and when its 
report is anxiously looked forward 40 by all interested 
in this country, a few romarks from one who has 
better and more frequent opportunities of watching 
the life and gondition of the work people of several 
parts of Guzerat and Kattyawar where this industry 
is now in full operation, will not, I hope, be found out 
of place, but rather add to the interest felt by a large 
class of the people on the subject in and out of India. 
There are some public-spirited citizens of Bombay 
who have of late taken great interest in this matter, 
Dr. Blaney, a very useful citizen and well-known 
medical man who is known to handle matters municipal 
and. sanitary to the satisfaction of many has strongly 
expressed himself in a letter to Mr, Shapoorjee Sorab- 
jee Bengalee on the subject van was subsequontly 
published in a leading English daily in Bombay) 


The worthy Doctor in the very first paragraph of 
his letter says that he‘ does not attach much import- 
ance to the opinion of mill agents and mill-owners who 
are all pecuniarily interested in the local mill industry. 
This, I say, is doing them sheer injustice. No one 
can better inform the public or take a more active part 
than the mill-owners and agents themselves, in the 
discussion of a subject which has been thought so im- 
portant to the interest of the vast mass of work people 
in India, and in the offect it may have for good or evil 
upon the present and future generations of the thou- 
sands of souls who depend upon mills and factories fora 
their daily bread. There are many ‘intelligent and 
disinterested persons in the Mofussil who have been at 
some pains to think about the subject, and it hes parti- 
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cularly come within their observation in several parts 
of Guzoral and Kattyawar where the working of mills 
and faclorics can be seen and studied to advantea, e, 
that twelve or thirteen hours’ daily labor instead of 
producing any deadly cffects upon the health and con- 
stitution of the work people having regard to the fact 
of from eight to ten hours’ rest and entire cessation 
from work hardoha and strengthens their limbs and 
bodies, renders them More active and zealous and pays 
them better, From what I have personally witngssed 
of hundreds and thousands of work peofe in Guzerat 
and Kattyawar I can boldly assert that long hours do 
not at all tell heavily upon their health and constitu. 
tion as has been authoritatively asserted by Dr. Blaney 
and those whio conform to his views. With all due 
deference to the learned Doctor’s long and varied ex- 
perience especially of native life and manners it can 
safely be said that a mill hand or a day laborer is not 
really so forlorn and friendless a being as he would lead 
us to suppose. His is a hard lot—no doubt—but at 
any rate not harder then that of the millions of his 
fellowmen who may with perfect truth be said to have 
been born to labor, to labor, and to die, Life in this 
world is but ascries of rest and labor, and no pains, 
no gains as tho saying goes.* It is the law of nature 
which obtains all over the world. Tho only difference 
there is in the various kinds of labor seems to me to bo 
confined to the nature and amount thereof that each 
one hag to undergo according to his physical capacity, 
and tho degree or station in life he occupies. One 
must take tho world as he finds it, and make the best 
of his lot, Take the case of the mighty Government 
iisolf. It cannot be denied that they could not afford 
4o feed thousands of hungry mouths without any 
recompense for such feeding cven during such excep- 
tionglly hard timos as famines when it becomes the 
duty of Government to save the lives of millions of 
iw subjects from starvation and death ‘at any price, 
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What with short rations and starvation-wages Govern- 
ment have often found themselves , inable to cope 
with the wants of vast masses of the pervs Fiven 
at such times I say that the powerful and wealthy 
British Government force as much hard labor as thoy 
can out of the hungry half-naked dying souls who 
have hardly any vitality or strength left in them. 
They employ these fecble starving Wretches on Rail- 
way. and other works of public utility for a miserable 
pittance. Out ofa feoling of common humanity these 
men should %e fed at the expense of the state and 
spared any kind of hard labor. When Government 
cannot afford to do this with all its plentiful rosources, 
how can the millowners be asked to pay for the labor 
of mill hands without having their money’s worth out 
of them in ordinary times when a laborer can provide 
himself with every necessary of life only if he fad the 
means of doing so. In matters of private enterprise 
like the Cotton Mills of Bombay, Govomaiant might 
well refrain from playing the despot, and from all 
unnébessary intorference with the private rights of 
the people. Ifthe millowners and their laborers are 
well satisfied with the present state of things, and if 
the one or the other of them do not desire to have 
any kind of legislation regarding their own affairs and 
private interests it would surely be wiser and better 
on the part of Government to stoer a middle course * 
or to remain perfectly neutral in the matter. J have 
reason to believe that more men have died pr are 
dying every year from hunger and starvation than 
from hard work or overwork about which Govern. 
ment knows little and cares less to know. It is 
nothing short of maudlin sentimentality or officious 
philanthropy to make laws as regards a class of men 
who are quite able and willing to work harder and 
longer so long as they are liberally paid for it, and 
have nothing to say against it. Most of these labor. 
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ets live in small groups or little colonies of men, 
women and children, and even the poorest of them 
can afford to marry. Sometimes there area number 
of others, dependent upon the family, all living 
together, When going to work the man leaves some 
one at home to look after his domestic requirements, 
to cook his food, and generally to assist him and make 
him comfortable after his day’s work. All his hopes 
and wishes are centretl in the one Ca object of hig 
life—hard work and good wages. By working, long 
hours he is able to improve his conditi@én and to do 
more good to those about and around him, Viewing 
the matter in,this light, it is difficult to imagine how 
long hours can have the least prejudicial effect on the 
health of the work-people. No material change for 
the worse can be detected in the mental or physical 
condition of those who work thirteen hours at a 
atretch than in those who work only ten hours a day. 
On the contrary so far as Tam aware a marked 
change for the better has made itself perceptible in 
the circumstances of those who work longer Hours, 
They are comparatively speaking better clothed, better 
fed, and better housed, and are on the whole a 
healthier and happier lot of men than those who 
work short hours, The above remarks apply to men 
and women laborers of mature years; but as regards 
those who are under their teens Dr. Blaney’s views 
certainly hold good. Every reasonable man must be 
doad against the idea of the children of such tender 
age being over-worked or hard-worked. Some work 
of a light and unexhausting nature for boys and girls 
ot the age of from ten to fourteen years should be 
givon, and such light work can easily be found for 
thenfin any mill, To come to the question of the 
education of the children of mill hands it must at 
onge be admitted that some kind of useful education 
for them is all that is wanted. It should bo of pri- 
toary and practical description; a higher standard of 
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education in the case of these children of toil might 
be an encumbrance, possibly ascurse to them instead 
of any help, it ones tobe. Their education should 
be confined to the knowledge of three arts in their own 
vernacular and to matters of use in evory day life 
which in the common affairs of this world serve ag 
a safeguard against fraud, falsehood, amar and 
roguery. I will have occasion to refer more at length 
to this point when I come to thé question of protect- 
ing the wages of the mill hands from the grasp of 
rapacious, wily, and unscrupulous Mawavrees and others. 
The education given to the children of work people 
should be such as to enable them to shine and be of 
use in the humble sphere allotted to them by Provi- 
dence and to make themselves hardy, robust, healthy 
and serviceable and kind and good to their family 
and people. In their case ignorance would be real 
bliss and it would be madness to make them discon- 
tented and unhappy by any over-education, If any 
radical measures are to be adopted by the Govern. 
ment*in regard to this industry tending to its onfecble- 
ment or extinction it would be nothing short of a 
calamity to the work people and their employors. 
The number of mills in Bombay and in difforent parts 
of British India is steadily on the increase year by 
year, not to speak of the cotton mills that are spring- 
ing up in many of the native states. Ag this indus- 
try is still in its infancy it» behoves the Government 
to carefully watch and nurture its growth, Ik may 
in time to come prove a source of maintenance to 
large masses of the poor subjects, and Government 
will have gained in the end by encouraging it rather 
than by unnecessarily hampering or obstracting the 
seme. In these times of famines and heavy taxation 
the poorer classes do not care to undergo an hour or 
two's labor this way or that; hence Government will 
earn the real blessings of the work-people by abstain. 
ing from any kind of sentimental legislation on theit 
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behalf which would be tantamount to killing them 
with kindness. If the*Government of India has real- 
ly at heart the well-being and amelioration of the 
condition of tho laboring poor, tho best thing it can 
do is (leaving aside Factory Acts) 10 set about open- 
ing many similar profitable and uscful industries and 
other sowrces of maintenance for helpless, penniless, and 
toiling massos of the vast population which it governs, 
It is easy enough to advise and oasier still to sit in 
judgment upon the vicos and virtucs of the people 
who own our sway, but it is much more Gifficult to do 
good by solid deeds than by soft words and to carry 
out in practice what we preach. It may all be very 
well for Governmont to framo acts and for philanthro- 
phic gontlemen to make fine speeches, and write 
gushing lettors, to tho newspapers, to appoint com. 
missions to make long spocious reports upon the pre- 
sent state of mill labour, but it is rather a hard nut 
for them to crack when they are asked point-blank 
how tho masses of people are to live and what means 
and ways are open te them to make their daily bread 
even by dint of the hardest labor ?_ Most of the ever 
changing and fast accumulating logislation of the 
prosent day is of an experimontal and practically 
worthless character, and it would bo far better for all 
concerned if the pooplo were shown their way to earn 
an honest living than have given them tons and tons 
of reporty and commission’ on all kinds of subjects on 
earth or in heavon; in fact what the people want is 
moro threcpences and less hard dry ill-advised laws. 
You must live and let live, Now the evidence given 
before the commission in Bombay might possibly 
be called by the advocates of the New Act a mass of 
conflicting and interested statements to a greater or 
less extent. These misguided frionds of the poor 
might bo led to say from the tono of the evidence of 
most of the witnesses who appoared before the com- 
thission thal thoy said things which might suit their 
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own or their master’s interests and purposes and had 
set their faces-against any kind of legislative measures 
for the laborers in their mills. Most of the mill- 
owners, their managers, and subordinates were de- 
cidedly against fresh legislation not to say any legisla- 
tion at all or any kind of interferonce with their pyri- 
vate affairs. I do not want to be understood to say from 
this that the mill-owners and their work-people might 
be left to their own sweet will and pleasure ina matter of 
this kind, but the chief proposition I would like to sug- 
gest for consMeration and adoption by the Governmont 
can be briefly summed up in afew words. Let the 
Government legislate by all means to protect the 
operatives from the evil effects of dust, fluff, bad 
smells, sizing, defective ventilation and from a suffo- 
cating and exhausting temperature in mill buildings ; 
let them compel millowners to keep regular and 
truthful registers of the ages of women boys and 
girls; let them guard against all kinds of accidents 
and injuries to the operatives by non-fencing or defec- 
tive fencing of dangerous machinery or by prohibiting 
them from cleaning machinery whilo in motion; let 
them protect the hard-earned wages of the operatives 
and their children from the rapacity of Marwarecs 
‘and others ; let them compel the millowners to edu- 
cate the children of mill operatives as pointed out 
before during a certain number of hours daily ; lot 
children of a certain agé only and of sufficient physical 
fitness and capacity (as ascertained and cortified by 
responsible Government officials or surgeons for a 
nominal fee), be employed in mules; lot a certain 
number of days be fixed as general holidays in the 
year for men women and children, and let Sunday 
be a close holiday under any circumstances oxcept as 
to men who may be required for an hour or two for 
some light work, such as cleaning machinery, &c.« let 
there be a free allowance of full time or half time 
wages among children and grown up boys and girls 
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according to their age fitness and strength for work ; 
let the age of children be fixed at above.ten and under 
fourteen years ; let them provide against young child- 
ren being compelled to clean mill-gearing or machinery 
at any time; above all let the mill-owners be com- 
pelled to care for and provide for their operatives 
within easy distance from their mills clean ventilated 
habitations at very moderate rents, The evidence 
given before the commission or the bulk of it tends 
decidedly against fresh legislation or any legislation 
at all on the subject, and it deplores ar&l deprecates: 
against any interference an the part of Government 
in a matter resting between a certain section of the 
community and the men whom they employ. Far be 
it from me to attribute any kind of motives to any 
one in or out of Government, but from what I have 
heard said on all sides, people rightly or wrongly are 
led to suspect ulterior motives on the part of those 
who advocate so zealously and vigorously the adoption 
of stringent measures to retard the growth and pro- 
gress of this highly prized industry. They natufally 
suspect that there are wirepullers behind the scene, 
and that the Bombay enterprise is attempted to be 
checked or nipped in the bud lest it might prove a 
formidable rival to the manufacturers of England. 
To speak more plainly people both interested and . 
disinterested in Bombay are inclined to think that 
this is all the doing of Lancashire. If there is a false 
impression in the minds of the public that the Govern- 
ment has been put up to this kind of obstructive 
legislation by some body, the sooner it is removed the 
better. As the uncharttable world would have it, 
there is a good proof of this lurking suspicion in their 
minds in the invitation sent to Lord Dufferin by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to a dinner by 
that body on the eve of His Lordship’s departure for 
India which he had the shrewdness and good taste 
fe decline, though he at once agreed to receive a 
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deputation from the Chamber to hear what they had 
to say. Then again if the new Act somes into force 
with all its rigours in this Presidency alone, one 
cannot say to what disadvantages, possibly heavy 
losses the Bombay mills might be put to in _com- 
petition with the fast multiplying mills in Native 
States and elsewhere in this country, If the Govern. 
ment were to run down and hamper at every step tho 
Bombay manufactures it would Burely look like draiv- 
ing ipvidious distinctions between one class of Her 
Majesty’s suBjects and another or of promoting the 
interests of one at the expense of the other. There 
should be a fair field and no favor for eny who may 
choose to go in for this industry. True it is that the 
mill laborers of England are more healthy well fed 
and vigorous, and are consequently capable of greater 
bodily work, I must also adit that in the cold and 
bracing climate of England people are able to work 
longer hours and need less rest than in this country 
where the ill effects from fatigue and over-work are 
soon’ felt in some form or another. At the same time 
it must be admitted that in Bombay mills the work of 
one strong healthy English operative male or fomale 
has often to be divided between two or three persons, 
and that in this poor land the laborers are only too 
glad to work harder and longer when capable of duing 
so and earn more wages in order to be able to im- 
prove their own and their families’ condition in life, 
and to make a provision for a rainy day. Surely those 
who are of proper age and are able and willing to work 
should be left free to make the best use they can of 
their time and physical powers, In the course of this 
paper, I have, I hope, dealt with all the salient points 
toushed upon by an expert Mr. Meade-King who was 
sent out here in 1882 from England at the request 
of the Viceroy. Iam at one with him as regards 
most of the points he has suggested for introduc- 
tion, and I must atonce acknowledge him to be ‘ah 
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upright and conscientious critic and judge of the 
manufacturing industry of India, Brimming with 
sympathy and kindness for the laboring poor he may 
have boen led unwittingly to form an exaggerated 
opinion of the hardships and miseries of the mill. 
hands, Now let us glance fora moment at the 
condition of tho ryots, the bamboo coolies, the wood 
cuttors, the fishorinen and many others whom I have 
seen working from “morn till dewy eve” in their 
fields, in jungles, or at places of their daily labor. 
Look at the half naked ryots or field ldborers work- 
ing in the burning sun of India miles away from their 
homes where, they may be seen trudging with,— 
burdens on their backs—, such as grass, fodder or 
fucl—late at night to eat a kind of porridge or 
“Konjoe” of maize bajree or the coarsest kind of 
food-grain, or only to foed on certain kinds of greens, 
herbs or vegetables to keep their body and soul 
together ; these men are and remain up to their ears 
in debt to the time of their death, These men waste 
and toil away their lives and bodies to get a sdanty 
livelihood which they very often do not get in spite 
of hard work, They have hardly anything to cover 
themselves with from the sun, rain, and bitter cold, 
or have only a rag to serve the double purpose of 
bedding and covering for tha body. They have no 
idoa of this or the other world beyond their stone 
gods and their earning of a few pice aday, or of a 
handful of grain to satisfy their hunger. I have seen 
often on the sea or river side men busily engaged 
from morning till evening in emptying large pools of 
water in the bitterest cold in the hopes of securing 
some kind of fish for their own consumption or as a 
means of livelihood by sale of the fish in the bazaar 
for a few pice. Those only can know what this kind 
of labor means who have any personal or ocular ex- 
perience thereof. People who sit lounging in their 
Office chairs writing sweeping minutes and who by a 
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more stroke of their pen sway the destinies of millions 
of people have scarcely any idew of what hard bodily 
work means, and these are exactly the sort of men 
who out of pure good nature commiserate the laboring 
classes. Jam driven to a reductio adabsurdum kind 
of argument having been convinced that the proposed 
act is quite unnecessary and harmful, Why do not 
Government bring in an Act to prohibit early and ill- 
assorted marriages among the natives of India knowing 
full well the terrible consequencés of infant marriages. 
For an Act o¥ this nature the people will be under an 
immense obligation to Government, not only the 
present generation but generations yet upborn, Why 
do not Gevestment bring in an Act against the wicked 
and immoral practice of polygamy among Hindoos and 
Mahomedans and other classes of their subjects? 
The awful results of the practice of polygamy and 
infant marriages are too well known to need any 
lengthy recapitulation from me here. -If Government 
were to go on framing acts of this nature I wonder 
wheré it might end. I might go on multiplying in- 
stances of this kind in which though special Tevialeiion 
may be absolutely necessary in the interests of the 
subject, Government had never dreamt of interference 
in matters of this kind on the ground of public policy, 
prudence and sound pringiple. Government might as 
well frame an Act to prohibit the people from marrying 
until after a certain age fixed by the legislatwo or 
without a license from them to do so. This would be 
as absurd as to say that the mill-owners shall be led 
by the nose in matters affecting their private rights 
atid be made to go by a set of rules framed by Govern- 
ment for the conduct and management of their own 
affairs, Would it not be wiser and better for all con- 
cerned to leave all such matters for the present at 
least to the good sense and free will of the employers 
and the omployed, and to step in with a stringent act 
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only when anybody asks for it. The amount, nature, 
remuneration and mode of work and labor of each man, 
woman, ond child, should T think be left unfettered by 
legislative onactments, and let nothing be done until 
a strong case is made out for a new and stronger act. 
Now side by side with the above arguments based on 
tho absurdity of the thing let us review as_briefly as 
wocan the effetis of the opium and Abkari Acts 
from the stand point: of an independent and disin- 
terested thinkor. This drag and the various kinds of 
spirituous liquors are known to be injurus to public 
health, in spite of which they are daily and hourly 
consumed in immense quantities by millions of people 
in and out of this country, Something might be done 
to check the free use of the drug and fiery spirits and 
the nameless and numborless crimes and evils that 
spring from them to the great detriment of the 

overnmont and the people. Why not lessen the 
duty on spirits and opium, Ifthe people cannot get 
a cheap, good and wholesome article ,they are sure to 
buy a harmful article in common use and without 
which thoy “cannot go” at any price. If our kind 
and humane Government know the miseries and vices 
that they diroctly or indirectly help to originate thoy 
would atonce remove those crushing duties not only 
upon articles of luxury (opium and spirits), but ne 
the commonest necassitios of life, like ghee, salt, toddy 
&e. Intheir zeal and enthusiasm for Government 
revenyo, officials are apt to make light of the lives and 
health of the subjects, but they must rest assured that 
the safety and happinoss of the people isthe suprem- 
est of alllaws, Itmay be the benevolent object of 
Government to prohibit the common use of all noxious 
drugs and spirits by the imposition of heavy duties 
but the Government deceives itself when it thinks it- 
self capable of.stamping out inherent vices like drunk- 
enness, prostitution, opium eating &e., by any acts of 
the Legislature, These vices will remain to the end 
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of time and human nature will be human nature every 

where and in all conditions of life. Toddy, the famous 
Indian Champagne, or mother’s milk as itis called in 
India, is an exhilarating and nourishing liquid in its un- 

fermented state and a fine cordial and restorative. for 
the masses of the people. Before the present rigorous 
- enactments came into force ib used to be taken as an 
article of -food and sustenance by the poor in its 
pure and natural state. The juice of the palm tree is 
peculiar to India and was looked upon as the free gift 
of nature onl? to be had for the labor of drawing it. 
During greater part of the year over half the poor 
population of India have to go without, any kind of 
solid food such as meat, food, grain and the like, 
‘Milk is rather a dear article of food for the very poor- 
est because the wealth of tho people consists of 
cattle, and those who own several heads of cattle are 
Jooked upon as well off and in easy circumstances, and 
it is they only who can afford to use milk as its pro- 
ducts as an article of food. Ever since Mowra flower 
and toddy have been stamped out of common use and 
consumption by the vast masses of people, they are 
driven to seek sustenance in herbs and vegetables or 
in the cheapest or coarsest kind of grain called 
“Kodra” and “ Bunto,” aud I have not unfrequent- 
ly seen in stray villages of Guzerat and Kattyawar 
some people and their children going without any kind 
of food for two or three days together. In many 
respects the “Abkaree Act” 1s an engine of oppres- 
sion and exaction in the case of laborers and work- 
people. It is they against whomits rigours are vir. 
tually enforced. It is they who seek oblivion and rest 
in spirits and liquors after their day’s labor, In 
matters affecting the vital interests of the dumb poor 
when a voice is raised it is soon stifled or disregard- 
ed. On account of the heavy duties, toddy and spixits, 

pure cheap wholesome stuffs have been driven out 
of the market, and the country is being flooded witlr, 
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villanous stuffs going by the name of brandies, and 
English liquors. It would not be beyond truth if I 
assert that year after year thousands and tens of thou- 
sands die by drinking poisonous liquors and spirits 
and that tho number of these is far in excess of those 
that die of hard labor or over-work and fatigue. 
Government and exporters of liquors quietly look 
on this unhappy state of things and profit by it 
while it brings death tlisease and sorrow to the cot- 
tages, of the poor. Why do not Government pro- 
hibit the exportation from England@and France 
of all sorts of poisonons liquors and spirits to their 
lasting good name and glory, or why they not open 
certain depdts or establishments all over the country 
where good pure wholesome wines, liquors and spirits 
can be had by all at moderate rates, just as they do 
with opium which they buy up wholesale from the 
growers and sell subsequently by public auction to the 
highest bidder for exportation, Government must 
know that the use of opium and spirits can never be 
altogether stamped out of existence by any arhount 
of hard law, See how they protect their commerce, 
the purity of their manufactures, and the health, life 
and interests of their people in France, The large ex- 
portation of Mowra from India opened their eyes to 
the danger looming in future, and the Fronch authori- 
ties laid prohibitive duties upon Mowra in Marsellos, 
Thon arc more useful and beneficial legislative 
measures to which the Government would do well to 
turn their attention. Jor instance the wise and noble 
project which is now being agitated all over the 
country under the auspices of a veteran journalist 
Mr. B. M, Malbaree who is well-known in Bombay 
deserves the carnest and immediate consideration of 
Government. I mean and Act against “ Enforced 
Widowhood”. for which au agitation is now set on 
foot in the Public Press, and official and legislative 
bodies and administrations of the country, I wish 
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thrt young Indian patriot-under the care his “ gooroo” 
guide, friend and philosopher Mr, Dadabhoy Nowro- 
jee—, would sternly persevere in the cause of the 
‘weak and the oppressed until his labors are crowned 
with the success they deserve. Let him move the 
new Viceroy in the matter and fight the battle out 
with zeal and vigour, and this really sound and 
useful piece of legislatian is efpected soon to 
be an accomplished fact, Here let me refer for a 
moment to the priceless necessity of the poor of India, 
namnély salt, 9 It is a thing in common daily use and 
is consumed not only by the peasant but also by the 

eer, from the highest to the lowest in the land. The 
ree use of salt is said to be eminently’ conducive to 
digestion and therefore to health, The crushing heavy 
duties on salt and the consequent rise in the price 
have absolutely debarred from the use thereof es 
numbers of the poorest peoplo to whom it is the great- 
est necessity of life. When they cannot buy salt they 
. go to the salt-pans and scrape together lumps of earth 
mixed with particles of salt to serve for the real ar- 
ticle, They cannot eat, relish, or digest their food 
without salt and the use of salt-earth brings on death 
and disease to the poor people and their childron, The 
purposeless over-legislation of the present day has 
done and is doing more harm than good, Legislation 
in the right direction and agreeable to the opinion of 
the public and their requirements, and when there is 
a real necessity for legislative interference, shopld be 
the guiding principle in enacting laws. Government 
are often known to take precious good care of them- 
selves and their revenues but halfas much care and 
attention to the interest and well-being of the people 
would raise the good British Raj in the estimation of 
the millions of its subjects far beyond any other 
Government in the world, Remove or lessen the duty 
on salt so as to place it within the reach of “the 
humblest of its subjects and let Government do some 
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good honest work for the happiness and well being of 
the people, instead heaping upon them acts after 
acts of the legislature of which they know little and 
careless, Government is bound in all conscience to 
undo obnoxious laws rather than make unnecessary 
laws. The subject of salt and salt duties is so im- 
portant and extensive that it would be impossible for 
me to do justice tb it within the limits of this paper 
and I must reserve my romarks thereon for a future 
occasion, In conclusion let me add thatI don’t. 
blame the Government of Bombay or mean to fay a 
word against it for their praise-worthy enthusiasm 
in the cause of the poor laborers. But in this case 
as in many Others good natured and well-meaning 
people in their zeal for doing good to others have 
really donc harm. What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, What the Government of Bombay in 
their wisdom and philanthropy think good for the 
mill laborers might, if they were individually ques- 
tioned upon the point, be nothing short of stavation. 
and want to them, not tosay a calamity and well 
they might say oh? “save us from our friends the 
Government of Bombay.” The following valuable 
information is taken from the Zimes of India. 

An esteemed Correspondent interested in the 
cotton industry has been good enough to supply us 
with very full details as to the actual state of the 
spinning and weaving mills, notin Bombay only, but 
through the whole of India, His figures, which have 
been collected with much care and trouble, go up to 
the 30th June 1884, In the town of Bombay itself 
there were 48 mills, 88 in work and 5 in course of 
construction, The total amount of capital paid up 
was Rs. 4,50,84,805; the number of spindles was 
1,251,726 ; of looms (in 22 mills), 11,985 ; of hands em- 
ployed daily, 36,071; and the quantity of cotton con- 
sum&d in owts, (in 86 mills) for the last twelve’ 
months, 12,18,490, Elsewhere in {he Bombay Presi- 
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dency there were 18 mills, with a total amount of 
paid-up capital of ‘Rs. 94,37,062 (capital of one mill 
not stated), The number of spindles was 2,89,153, 
and of losms, in the only 12 mills that have thom, 
2,314. The number of hands employed daily was 
9,298, and last year’s consumption of cotton in cwts, 
2,35,985, Thus in the whole pf the Bombay Presi- 
dency there were 61 mills constructed at a total cost 
of Ré, 5,45,28,867, employing 45,364 hands, and con- 
suming annually 1,454,475 owts, of cotton, By 
comparing these figures with the “ rest ‘of India,” we 
shall see how tar the mill industry is really a local en- 
terprise. In the ‘‘rest of India” there are 20 mills: 
1 in the Central Provinces, 1 at Hyderabad (Deccan), 
6 in Bengal, 3 in the North-West Provinces, and 9 in 
Madras ; but 4 of these latter are still under construc: 
tion,+ The total paid-up capital of these twenty mills 
was Rs, 1,41,49,500 ; the number of spindles, 79,176; 
of looms, 1,426; of hands employed daily, 17,472 ; and 
tho quantity of cotton annually consumed in owt 
3,71,591, Thus in India generally tho capital invest. 
ed in mills is Rs. 6,86,70,867; the number of hands 
employed, 62,836; while Rs, 5,45,21,367 of capital 
and 45,564 hands belong to the Bombay Presitlency. 
This is a good retort to those who allege that the 
natives of India, especially of Wostern India, have no 


enterprize, for the amount of capital held by Europe- 
ans is absolutely insignificant, The history of the 
Bombay Cotton Mills, of which all the others are 
imitators and offshoots, is very interesting, and is 
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eloarly shown by our correspondent in the following 











table :— 
Progressive Statement of Cotton Mills in the 
Bombay Presidency. 
Ho, of 
Yeas ros Cotton 
ding 80th woking || _No. of No, of a 
mae Jat be Pampa ; Spindtes, Looms, pr eotaiiag 
erection, e ° 
1884 1,540,879 | 14,999 | 1,454,495 
1883 1,345,042 13,616 1,232,812 
1882 1,237,536 | 13,046 | 1,102,255 
188] 1158510 | 19'310 | 1,061,242 
1880 1,151,280 | 12,212 900,928 
1879 1,147,310 | 12,311 741,104 
1878 33095;162 | 10,681 794,430 
1877 1,043,944 9,291 Not known 
1876 963,981 8,681 peenee 
1875 886,098 8,537 eters 








Thus by the best test the amount of cotton annually 
consumed by the Bombay mill industry has doubled 
itself in the last seven years, and within the last 
three years 20 new mills have been added, though 
there had been change in the four years preceding. 
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A munting of the mombors and friends of the Hast India Assqoiation 
was held on Monday aftornoon, January 19th, 1885, in the Exétor 
Hall Council Chambér, for the purpose of considoring a paper by 
‘A. K. Sottna, Esq. of Bombay, on “The Age of Competition for the 
“ Tndian Onvil Service.” 
. 

Wisrr Soawen Buunv, Esq., oconpied the chair, and amongst 
those present were the following :—Lady Anno Blunt; Lord Stanley 
of Adderloy ; Lord Wentworth ; Sir Rowland Knyvet Wilson, Bart, ; 
Major-General G, Burn; Majqr-General R. M, Macdonald; Tiout. 
Colonel P, T. I'vench ; Captain T. 8, Boileau; Captain W. 0, Palmer; 
‘Myr. Thomas Hughes, a0.; Rev. J, Long; Mr. M, Abdool Majid ; 
My. 0. W. Avathopn; Mr. W. M, Bell; Mr, M. M. Bhownuggreo; 
Mr. Umar Buksh} Mr. Ardeshir’ Burjorji Masior; My, 4 IL. 
Campbell; Dr. G, RR. Clark; Mr, A. K, Connell; Mr. W) J. Coopor ; 
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My. T, Duncan (Bombay); Mr. D. W. Dutt; My. K. B, Dutt; Misa 
Endo; Mus. Fischer; Mr. George Foggo; Dr. N. B. Gandevia ; Mr, H. 
BF. Gurmonprey ; Miss Minnie Harle; Misg M. Harle; Mr, William 
Hodgson; Mr. Edward Hope; Mr. Edmund Gibbs Kimber; 
Mr. Kumruddin ; My, J.B. Modi; Mr. N. J. Moola; Mr. Magnus Mowat 
(Bombay) ; Miss Noel, My. Piyare Lal; Mr. S. Robertson; Sardar 
Krishna Singh Kapur; Mr. Alfred D. Saunders (Bombay); Mr, John 
Shaw (Madras) ; ‘Miss A. M. Taylor; My, A. Vabid; Mrs, Weare; 
Mr GC. N, Wood; 3 My. W. Martin Wood; Dr. Yusuf Ali Khan 
(Punjab); Mr, W. Hamilton Bum (Secretary), 


The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen,—In opening the 
proceedings this afternoon, I wish first of*all to exPress my thanks to 
the Committee of the Bast India Association for having done me the 
honour of asking me to preside to-day. I feel the honour done mo 
more because my experience of India is of a recent date, and, though T 
yield not even to the oldest membor of this Association in the interest 
J take in Indian affairs, yeb I ‘am quite aware that my knowledge is 
only that of a beginner, and that, therefore, I have not all the technidal 
requirements of one who should bo asked to preside on so important an 
occasion, However, I have certain advantages, In the first place, in 
being personally acquainted with our friend, Mr, Settua, who is going 
to vend the paper to-day. My acquaintance with him began last year, 
whon he was Secretary of the Committees formed to support Lord 
Ripon in his policy, and I have since had the advantage of secing 

- him a good deal. However, I neod not say very much about Mr, Settnn, 
because I believe he is known to all of you. Me has been in England 
for three years, and he is well known ns one of tho most rising of the 
young Indian gentlemen who have been studying hero and who are 
ultimately 10 go back to thoir county to help to govern it. Another 
advantage ia that during my‘recent journey in India I had the oppor- 
tanity of discussing this vory subject of the age at which Civil 
Servant» should go up for oxamination with most of the leading 
reformers, both English and native, in India, and therefore I am able 
to speak with a certain knowledgo of the opinions as they are held in 
India, and T have no doubt that our friend My, Settna will expound 
those fally in the paper which he is going té read. With regard to 
the matter that is to be treated to-duy,I think it is very fortunate that 
Mr. Settna should not have had the opportunit} which I believe he 
sought last summer of bringing forward this question beford the 
Assotiation, T understand that he had hoped to frive his leoture last 
summer, but it was delayed for various reasons, ind I think he can’ 
only congratulate himself onits having been delayjd. Last summer the 
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excitement and agitation which had been got up by the press against 
Lord Rupon’s policy had very much prejudiced all English opinion 
on the subject of reform in general int Indie, and I think it would. 
haye beon very difficult to have called public attention in any forcible 
manner to the need of a chango of the sort that we are going to 
discuss this evening. I fancy even tho India office was influenced by this 
agitation, and it would seem that that may, in parl, account for Lord. 
Kimberley having declined to ro-opon a discussion on this question of 
the age for the examination of Civil Servants, ~Now, on the contrary, 
after tho astonishing evidence of the sucegss of Lord Ripon’s adminis- 
tration and ideas in Tndia—(Iear, hear)—I consider that Bnglish 
opinion avill bo far more open and ready to adinit the idea of progros- 
sive change in India than it was six months ago. At the present 
moment no one can say, without violating facts that are patent to all, 
that Ripon’s policy in India of encouragement to ngtive progress and 
advance in taking a shave in tho government of the country has 
not been an immense success. Six months ago there was an iden 
that it hed produced disloyalty in India, It was thonght, thht 
because there was an immense agitation in the country. 
therefore the country was disloyal. The wonderful demonstra- 
tions made within the last two months in India towards Lord 
Ripon, and the great display of loyalty which has beon evoked 
by his -farewell progress has emphatically demonstrated that that 
fear was unfounded; antl I behove, therefore, that at tho presont 
moment, Englishmen would be far more willing than thoy were hoforo 
to adopt idoas which aro in accordance with Lord Ripon's policy, 
With regard to the particular subject of the paper which is going to 
bo read to-day, I think it especially interesting, bocause it touches the 
real vital point of reform in all Indian matters. When wo set to work 
to bring about reforms in England, it has beon generally understood 
by all the Liberal party, and the party that wished veform, that tho 
fivst thing to reform was the House of Commons; andthoyefore all 
efforts were concentrated on thaf,and when the House of Commons 
was reformed, it was considered that other reforms would naturally 
come. Now, in India, where there is no Houge of Commons, the ono 
centre of authority, and which corresponds move or less 10 the TLouse 
of Commons, is the Civil Servico. It is the one autooratio legislative 
body of the country 5 it alone can bring forward reforms or oarry them 
through; it is entirely irresponsible, and has all the authority i in its 
hands. Therefore, if you want real reforms in India, there is no doubt 
about it that the first thing of all to reform is the Civil Service. Now 
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this point of ago of admission to the Civil Service, although it may 
seam to people who have not studied the question, to be a not very 
important matter, really involves the whole theory and practice of 
reform in the country. Until facilities are given for the admission of 
‘the natives of India to full equality in government with the English 
in India, there will be no real reform in any direction. There will be 
small changes, but real progress will hardly be expected. Ibis for 
this reason that the point to be considered is one of such large import- 
ance. For my own part, [ consider that the way in which India is 
governed by the Civil Servige fails for two reasons, In the first place, 
the Civil Service, as ab present constituted, is so very close a Service 
that it partakes of the nature of all clogo corporations in being very 
slow to mové in any direction which is at all opposed, or which seems 
to be at all opposed, to its own intereats; and for that reason it is 
necessary that tha Service should be changed in the mode of its com- 
position, There is a second reason which, I think, ia quite equally 
important, and perhaps to many will appear even move urgent, and 
that is the financial reason. Tho present system of governing Iniis 
is enormously costly, and what will eventually force on reform, if 
nothing else does, will be the financial crisis which must come. At 
present India is governed rather on the system of a farm which has 
been managed by some very expensive Scotch bailiffs; if may bo 
wonderfully well governed; everything may be in extremoly good 
order; the farm may be well Jot and tho farm buildings excellently 
kept; but everything is done a little too well, and the consequence is 
that debt keeps on inoreasing, and the country cannot afford tho 
expense of the great machinory of administration which is put to work 
to govern it. This is tho financial reason that demands reform in tho 
Indian Civil Service; and tho only way in which that can be brought 
about will be by the gradual transfor of tho work of administration in 
ill the lower branches from Englishmen, who are the most expensive 
material, of “administration, to natives who are far cheaper, because 
shey ava tho indigenous miatovial of the country. I have no wish to entor 
‘urther into tho particular question which is going to be raised by 
Mix. Sotina in his papor. T lervo it to him to develop the arguments 
which he uses on thia special point, and I havo not tho slightest doubt 
ihat he will do full justice to thom. I now bog to introduce him to 
you, and oall upon him to proceed with his address. I helieva bofore 
tending the paper he will givo the contents of a few letters which he 
Jas fecetved from yarious membors of the Association, expressing 
i that they are unable to be present on this occasion. 
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Mr, A. K, SETTNA: Ladies and gentlemen,—Bofore I read the 
poper I am sure I shall express your sentiments by thanking the 
worthy Chairman for his very able and wuseful speech with which ho 
has just enlightened us, and I poraonally thank him for the kind 
remarks which he has made with regard to myself. Tho object of 
this paper is to lay before this meoting, and to lay before the public 
generally, 2 question which I consider to be of the first importance in 
connection with the government of India, As on Chairman very 
rightly remarked, it may not appear so at first, sight; but I hope we 
shall make it clear bofo1e wo leavo this room, that the limit of age is 
in fact ono of the principal things which has to be taken into account 
in connection with the Indian Onvil Service, And, important as the 
question is, I thin® tho issue is as clear as it could possibly be; it is 
as clear as it could be put before any persons of ordinary intelligence, 
And our contention is—J mean the contention of mysolf, and I believe 
of all my countrymen, perhaps one or two exceptell—that there was 
no substantial veason shown to chango the limit of tho age from what 
ib had been previously to ‘what ibis now; and in the absence of any 
stich reason, we think that it has been made indirectly to affact the 
entrance of the Indians into the Ciyil Service, Whether we are 
justified in that assumption or not, may be an open question, But if 
we ave not justified, if 1s for those who uphold the systom to show a 
substantial reason for upholding it; and if wo aro justified, I hopo 
the India Office and tho apologists of them will avow that thia 
present system has boen brought into force purposely to exolude 
the Indians, Tf it is so clearly ayowed, then I think wo shall have a 
clear case before the House of Commons, Becauso it has been laid 
down by the legislative enactmonts of the Mouse of Commons, and by 
the proclamation, that no person shall bo placed ot a disadvantage or 
excluded from any post whatever on acconnt of caste, creed or colour, 
Therefore I hope, if that is the clear object of tho Seorstarios of 
State, or of those who govern us, if that be their svte object to 
exolnde us altogether from the Service, I hope wo shall be ioltl so. Tf 
not, J hope we shall hear‘some substantial renson from them, whioh 
Tam sorry to say we have hitherto failed to get, Now, before I read 
the paper, I will just read a few letters which I have received from, 
several eminent men on this subject, The first I will road is from the 
Right Hon, Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE :—. 

15, Bruzon Sunset, W., January Lath, 1885, 

Dusk Mz. Serena, . ‘ 

My engagements will precinde the possibility of my 
attendance at your lecture on Monday noxt. The object of it is 
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most important. When the matter was moved in 1875, I thought 
that no case was shown for any substantial alteration, and I then 
thought and think that the jnquiry sprang from a desire to strike a 
blow at the whole competilivesystem. It did not then occur to me that 
to lowor the age, which some recommended for reasons of much weight, 
would indirectly exclude Indians from competition. To lower it 
because it would exclude them seems to mo to be making rules 
against the spirit of legislative enactments; and I havo difficulty in 
supposing that such was really the motive ruling at the India Office. 
I wrote at the time « minute expressing my opinion on the points 
referred to us, which is in tlte Blue Book. The subject is one of diffi- 
culty, but you know my strong opinion that a much larger proportion 
of Indian administration should be committed to Ind®&n hands, * and that 
all arrangements which interfere with that great object are objection- 
able. You are quite right to bring forward the subject ab every 
opportunity, dealiig with it, as you do, in a dis. issionate spirit, 
—Beliove mo, very truly yours, RtHUR Hoprousy. 


Tho second is from General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, x,c.n., Mate 


6, Orevenanp Garprns, Hypp Park, 
January, 1885, 
Darar Sir, 

I regret I am unable to be present to hear your useful paper 
read, and to take part in the discussion. I have long taken a 
desp interest in the mode of selecting Civil Servants for India, I am 
nol satisfied with the present systom. Your paper only provides for 
the selection of young men who can pass English examinations, but 
the mass of the natives of India cannot qualify, and it will take many 
many years boforo the educational training will enable them to pass. 
During moro than tho half-century sinco I landed in India, vast 
changes hays taken place, and moro avo in progross, Many offices 
formerly"held by European Civil Servants arc now open to those born 
in India. I would hayo continued the separation, and then have 
diminished the demand on England for civilians. I do not believe 
you can got races to amalgamate. So long as India needs an army of 
English, so long must you have Tnglish civilians. Diminish army 
and civilians as much as possible, and this can only be done whon you 
haye effected improved government. Thon tho natives of the goil will 
be appointed to high offices in the Civiladministration. You propose » 
groaf revolution. I urge gradual changes. Abovo all, guard against 
tho hostility of races.—Yours truly, G. Banrour, 
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Tho following lotier is from Sir JOIN B. PHEAR :~ 


Manroor, xtar Exot, 
: Janney 16th, 1888, 
Drar Mr. Suirva, 

It is with great vegrot that I find myself unablo to bo at 
your meoting in Exeter Hall next Monday, for I should like much io 
hear the discussion to which your papor will give riso, Tor my own 
part, I am entirely in favour of tho oxtension of tho ago for competi. 
tion both in the interest of native competitors and also on the ground 
of the efficiency of the Service. It is, Z think, especially important 
that the limit of age should bo such as will onablo graduates of Oxford 
and Carfibridge tgho have remained to tako their degroes at the 
University in the hope of gaining » fellowship, but havo just missed 
this distinction, to change their destination by seeking omployment 
in India. No better material than this can bo destred for the Civil 
Service, and wo have had some oxcellent specimens of it in Bongal. 
Tam writing under some pressure of timo, but romain.—Yours truly, 

. J, B. Prmar. 


The fourth letter is from Professor THOROLD ROGERS, mr, :— 
Oxrorp, January 15th, 1885, 


My Daar Sim, 

T cannot possibly be in London on Monday next, I havo 
a great deal to do just now, and little time for it, You cannot dowbt 
that I have a strong sympathy with your purposos sinco T introduced 
the deputation to Lord Kimberloy, I rogret that on that occasion 
you had no reporter, as, if you had, the strongth of the onse, and tho 
extreme nonsense which Lord Kimborloy talked, would hayo boon 
published. It is move difficult to argue on your suggestion that 
examinations should be held in India. I auppos® ygu mean 
simultaneously with those in London, and with tho samo options. 
Unluckily the jealousy felt at Indians getting into high offles 
throngh any competitive or elective system, is as gonoral ax it is 
unworthy, Lord Ripon has beon thwarted by the Jingo selfish 
press of London, My idéa has always been that tho administration 
of India may well bo loft to aclectod candidates, administration being 
underalood to be meroly functional, that the Government of India 
should he largely in the hands of nativos, and that the military dgfonca 
should be, as it has been, in British hands. I cannot, of course, in & 
letter tell you how I think this threefold division should be appor 
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tioned, hut Tam guro that tho problem should bo attempted, and not 
dropped till it is solved.—Yours faithfully, 
Janung Et. THononp Rogurs, 


Among other letters that have boon forwarded ig one from Mr. JOHN 
SLAGG, u.2., expressing regret that, ashe was just starting for Egypt, 
he was unable to he presont at the meeting, although he had read the 
paper with greatinterest. My. St, GEORGE TUCKER and My. J. FB. 
FIRTH, sp, apologized for inability to attend; and Lord RWAY, 
Governor-designate of Bombay, and Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, mr., 
also expressed vepret that other engagements prevented them from 
attending the meeting, 


Mr, SETTNA »roceeded to vead the paper, as follows :— 


St would not, I yontare to think, be unprofitable to raise a diseussion 
in this country upon the question regarding the age up to which thy 
competition for admittance into the Indian Civil Service should be 
allowed—a question of no small importance to tho good Government 
of India—~at a timo whon tho all but unanimous voice of the Indian 
press—Native and Anglo-Indian—has condemned the reply of the 
Secretary of State for India refusing to grant the prayer of a deputation 
from. tho Indian Reform Association, to raise the maximum limit of 
age now obtaining tor competition, and when tho hearts of the people of 

* India are so deeply stirred at the injusticeof polonging rsystem brought 
into forca by intentions which will not boar a very close sorutiny, and 
fraught, with disastrous consequences of impairing tho administrative 
efficiency, and also of whatwould bo a still groator ovil, shaking the con- 
fidence of pho pooplo of India in the honesty of tho British rule, if the 
‘prosent ayatem i is porsisted in for some timo longer, Thia, it will essily 
be seen, ip wquestion of vital imporianco, as affecting the prinoiple 
itaelf upon which India is governed. Tho Secretary for State would, 
therefore, do well to re-consider the question with the light of whet 
additional information he may veeeiye on the subject, And such 
information, it is to be hoped, will be amply furnished by the discussion 
of the question this afternoon, I may also mention, that the reply 
of Lord Kimberley did not appear to bo so devisive as to make one! 
despair of any favourable re-consideration. We may hope, therefore, 
that 4 further consideration will be given to tho quostion in an' honest 

and. statesmanlike manner, ‘ 
-There are manv side: issues of the auestion which it is not our 
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present purpose to determine, such ns the abolition of the competitive 
system, the change of venue of the examination from England to 
India, the subjects of tho examinationy &c, But, on each of theso 
three heads I will just say a few words. Jirstly, as regards abolition, 
it does seem to be a very difficult question to venture one’s judgmont 
upon, It may be said againgt it, that thoro avo many ablo and 
experienced men in the service of the Government of India who aro 
prohibited from rising higher than a certain limit, simply on account 
of there not being competition wallahs, Thenagain there is absolutely 
no guayanteo in the competitive systom that you. got tho best mon, 
from # moral, administrative or intellectual point of view, And 
amongs tha advocates of the abolition of the present system of 
competition, I may mention Sir George Birdwood, of the India office, 
and Mr, Justioo Bayley, of the High Court of Bombay. But on the 
other hand it may ho said, that it is difficult to fipd a syatem which 
would be less open to objection than the competitive one. I would 
certainly advocate abolition of the present system if this difficulty be 
qyercome, 

As regards the second point, the change of venue of the oxamina- 
tion from England to India, there is much to recommond it. For 
what a hardship it is to the people of India to come all the way here 
to compete for an oxamination in which their chances of success aro 80 
small, Some people often say that tho high caste natives of India aro 
prevented by caste restrictions from coming over to Mngland, and 
its no uge having those men suporseded by those who break through 
caste prejudices to como over hore. Then it soems to bo a conclusive | 
argument in favour of holding the oxaminations in India, Tor what 
would it otherwise come toP Simply this, That wo cannot givo any 
responsible posts,to those good men because they don’t como ovex; but 
‘we won't give to those that do come over hecanse thoy ave nbove these 
prejudices! Admirable argument! 

As to the third point, viz,, the subjects in which atud&ls should bo 
examined, not being a successful University man myself, I am not 
prepared to offer any romark. I only mention it as there may be somo 
“experts” here who may make some usoful suggestions. 

Let us now turn to the subjest which requires our onriiost 
consideration, -viz., the maximum limit of the age for compatition. 
Under the old system—bofore 1854—the limits within which students 
were éligible for admission in Haileybury College were seventoen and 
twenty-one. “The principle of selooting Civil Servants in thp Brat 
“instance by open competition”—I am here quoting from the Moport 
af the Civil Service Commissioners in reply to the Marquis of 
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Salisbury’s letter inviting their opinion upon certain points (in 
1875)—‘‘was laid down in the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh 
“ clauses of the Indian Act, 1858, which provided that all powers, 
“ yights, or privileges of the Court of Directors of the said (India) 
“ Company to nominate or appoint persons to be admitted as students, 
“ should cease, and that, subject to such regulations as might be made, 
“any person being a natural-born subject of Her Majesty who might, 
“he dosirous of presenting himselfshould be admitted to be examined 
“as a candidate. The regulations necessary for carrying out this 
“ provision were framed in the following year by a committee 
“composed of persons untfsually well quolified, individually and 
* collactively, to speak with authority upon the questions referred to 
“them, viz, My. (afterwards Lord) Ashburton ;* Dr. Melvill, of 
“ Hailoybury College; the present Master of Balliol College, the Rev. 
“ B. Jowett, and Mr. (now Sir John) Shaw Lefevre.” Tho limits 
fixed by the reguldtions framed by this committee were twenty-three 
and eighteen, The Commissioners observe that “The effect of the 
 increaso in the age of civilians appears from the first to have beer 
“thought boneficial in this respect, that it supplied the servico will 

“ persons of ‘more matured judgment,’ and ‘wider experience of 
“Vife’" These limits lasted till 1859, when the snperior limit was 
lowered to twenty-two, which remained in force till 1865, when it was 
again lowered by one year, to twenty-one, which in its turn remained 
in operation from 1866 to 1878. But in 1874 and 1875, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, the then Secretary of State for India, solicited the 
opinion, upon. certain matters connected with tho Indian Civil Service, 
first, of the Civil Servico Commissioners (which is ombodied in the 
Report above referred to), and then of the Governor-General of India 
in Council (who invited the opinions of alarge number of the civilians 
in India). Lord Salisbury’s inquiries and tho subsequent decision 
arrived at, refer, among other things, which we have not to deal with 
here, such a tho allowance of tho studonts or their residence 
in Londoh or elsowhoro—to the system of cramming, University 
education, and the risk which unsuccessful students undorgo, questions 
which turn upon tho limit of age. This decision, which reduced the 
maximum limit to the almost childish age of nineteen, was arrived at 
against tho opinion of the Civil Service Commissionors (which, 
according to Lord Salisbury himself, was ontitled to great weight) 
against tho opinion of move than two-thirds of the Indian civilians (of 
69 out of 96), and, against tho opinion of Lord Northbrook, then 
Vicordy of India, giyon in a very able Minute. There doos not appear 
to have beon any suiliciont justification for re-oponing the question, 
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zauch legs for the subsequent alteration. Lord Salisbury had not any 
authoritative report as to the working of the system on which to 
hase the inquiries, And as regards tho gltoration, let us oxamine how 
they affect tho three principal causes, 

Firstly, as regards cramming. Has tho alteration of age put a 
stop to it? Nay, moro, could any sonsiblo man hayo supposed that 
it would achieve that result? Any man can see for himself that 
not only it has not put a stop to it, but hag increased it with redoubled 
force. 

Secondly, as to giving the candidate a. University education, Tt is 
true that the reduction of age, with tho alovo object, was recommended 
by tho Oxford University. And the University of Cambridgo, though 
advocating the sate object, was silent as to the question of age. But 
against the recommendation of the Oxford Univorsity there was 
the more weighty authority of Roy. B. Jowett, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, whilst recommending an Untvorsity oducation, 
suggested an increase in the maximum limit of ago, And tho 
suggestion of Dr. Jowett is the more authoritative, as it should bo 
Shserved, he was a member of the committee of 1854, which drow up 
the reguintions for open competition. It is also worthy of notice that 
some of the bost men in tho service ave those who obtained admission 
under the first regulations, many of them being also University 
men. 

Thirdly, to obviate tho risk undergono by unsuccossful candidates. 
I certainly would sympathize with that object so long as it is 
compatible with the efficiency of the servico, in other words, with the 
important interests of India, In aspiring for a great prize thoro 
is always a certain amount of risk involved; and tho grontor tho risk 
the greater is the prizo valued when obtained, But doos Lord 
Salisbury, or those who think with him, know what torrible visks tho 
Indian youths undergo in coming over here to competo for tho Tndian 
Civil Servico, whore their chances of success are soaiyfinitosimally 
small? Not to montion the casto and other prejudices which thoy 
have to overcome, the future prospects of the unsuccessful candidates 
-are so restricted in the field of usefulness in India—which is always 
so small—that it is » wonder how they could at all yenturo Lo compoto 
for the Civil Service. The only thing which a majority of thesa mon 
take to, is the legal profession, by sponding threo years moro in this 
expensive country. What are the risks of an Unglish oantlidato as 
compared to those of the Indian who spends about five yonrs or moro in 
exile, and about two thousand pounds, a sum by no mosns go stall to 
an Indian as may appear to many in this country P It docs seem alrange 
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that though Lord Salisbury asked the opinion of the Civil Service 
Commissioners as to the expediency of distributing a certain number of 
appointments among certain Yniversitios in Great Britain, it did not 
ocour to his Lordship to rofor also to the Universities in India. 

It is needless to remark that the unanimous vordict of the Indian 
Council was in favour of Lord Salisbury’s decision of lowering tho 
ago to nineteen. And this, notwithstanding that the majority of 
officials in India—as seen above—was against it. 

So far, then, wo fail to see any justification for the alteration in tho 
threo ostensible reasons we have discussed ahove. We must therefore 
look: for them elsewhere. Tifa despatch (No. 35 of 1878) from Lord 
Lytton (the then Viceroy of India) 1o Lord Cranbrook, the Sgoretary 
of State, the following passages occur :—“ In tifs opinion of the 
“ Government of India, and of most of the officers who have been 
* consulted, it is desirable that when this Special Native Service is 
“ constituted, the ordinary covenanted Civil Service should no longer 
“ be open. to N atives. We deem this desirable as a matter of principle, 
“ because, affirming as we do without hesitation, that neither at present, 
“nor within any period of time practically caloulable, can the highest 
“ and most important executive posts of the Covenanted Civil Service 
‘ be safely or efficiently filled by Natives, it seems to us highly objeo- 
“ tionable to encourage the Natives to enter into tho service which 
“ ostensibly offers them, as legitimate objects of ambition, posts to 
“which it is notoriously impossible to appoint or promote them. 
“ This impossibility is so patent even to the Natives themselves " 
(indeed |) “ that we believe our present proposals, if fairly carried out, 
“ would be widely welcomed by them as a very substantial boon, but so 
‘Jong as all higher executive posts in the administration of the 
“ gountry continte to be nominally open, but virtually ologad to 
native agenay, the constitution of the Civil Service af India can 
“never be wholly free from an eloment of uncertainty whioh tends 
“to porpotuens a growing dissatisfaction on the part of our Native 
s anbjects, and a chronio irritation among our Huropean servants, 
“The difficulty, indeed the utter impossibility of getting European 
officers of position and education to sorve cheerfully in subordina- 
“ tion to Natives of India is ono which, whatever may bo thought of 
“ it from an abstract point of view, no one with personal oxperienca 
“ of India will under-estimate, .... So long as Natives can obtain 
“ admission to the Covenanted. Service by competition, this diffieulty 
“ will be Hable to prise, and the only complete remedy would he to 
* glosé the competitive service by law 40 Natives of this country: 
“ But the rocent reduction of the standard of age for the comnatitive 
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“examination will practically ronder the matter of oxceptional 

“ difficulty, and as the prohibition would involve the repoal of Se. 32 

“of Ach 21 and 22 Viot., cap. 106, which renders Natives of this 

“ country eligible to compete, and as such logislation would bo of an 

apparently illiboral character, wo content ourselves with rocom- 

“mending the point to your Lordship’s considoration, without 
*“ making it an indisponsable condition of ow schome.” 

This generous sentiment was expressed by a person in the posilion 
of the Viceroy of India. It must be acknowledgod, howevor, for the 
sake of fairness, that Lord Salisbury had settled iho matter long 
before that opinion was expressed. But tho same sort of reasoning 
must heve swayed with his Lordship, very fow will dispute, as we 
fail to find any other equally cogent. ‘To my mind, thorefore, we are 
indebted to Lord Lytton for letting the cat out of the bag. 

Let us now turn our attention to Lord Kimberley. Lord Kimberloy 
has not earned our gratitude by declaring himself in favour of Lord 
Salisbury’s limit, lord Kimborley’s defence of the presont lintit 
yay be summed up in the following points:—(1) That there was an 
opinion among the elior men in the service in favour of sending out 
yery young men; (2) That thero had boon twenty-cight Indian 
candidates within the past six years; (3) That provision has been. 
made by the Government for the Natives of India by tho statutory 
service; (4) That the system having beon altercd within tho last 
seven years only, ho did not feel justified in making any chango in 
the regulations without somo more caperienco of its working, Lot us 
examine each of theso heads. 

As regards the first point, it doos soem rathor 9 gratuitous 
assertion. Though theo are somo “ oldor mon in the sorvico ” who may 
be quoted in favour of thatviow, thoro aro also older men inthe Service 
‘who may be montioned on tho other side, Thoir opinions seam to bo 
divided into two camps as is usnal in all important quostions rolating to 
India. Unless, indeed, we accept tho unanimous decision Mh venovabla 
sagos of tho Indian Council,—mon, genorally, who havo lost all touch 
of India. But again, as Lord Northbrook says, tho junior civilians 
are the best judges of the question, and their opinions wore almost 
unanimously in favour of tho previous limit. It is absurd to suppose 
that any tangible advantage could be conferred on the men themselves 
or rather boys—by sending them out a year or two carlier. And 
even if it were, it is a question whether that advantage is not con- 
ferred at the expense of the efficiency of the service. : 

As regards the second point, I do not seo how Lord Kimberley 
can use that as an argument against tho astortion that the Natives 
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of India are practically debarred from the service, Tt does not 
require any slretch of imagination to comprehend that the present 
limit has virtmally offected such o result. For how could it be 
otherwise? Suppose, for instance, that the examination for the 
Civil Service of this country were held at Calcutta, at the ago 
of uineleen, in one or more of the Indian languages, and the 
Indians wero also allowed to compele for it. I should like to 
know in such a case how many Englishmen would succeed. Lord 
Kimberley did not think it worth while to tell us that out of those 
twenty-eight Indian candidates only one has succeeded in getting 
through.* It strikes me, therefore, asa very forcible ar; gument that the 
Indian paronts entertain tho honourable ambition of secing their sons 
getting into the Civil Service of their own country, notwithstanding 
that there are such fearful odds against the roalization of their desire, 
It should also be remembered that it is to the paucity of the number 
of the Indians who get admittance into this Civil Service, that some 
of the opponents of the Ibert Bill used to refor with an inward but 
ill-disguised chuckle as “the small and dwindling class.” 

Coming to the third point, it is difficult to undorstand how ihe 
establishment of the statutory service can be regarded as compensating 
tho natives of India for their exclusion from the competitive service. 
For, this statutory service is no more equal to the competitive service, 
in intelligence, dignity, and emolument, than I to Hercules—a service 
neither esteemed by the people nor the officials. I quote here the 
words of Mr, W. Wordsworth, Principal of Elphinstone College, 

* Bombay, from a letter of his in The Pall Mall Gazette of 16th June 
last, 10 give a correct idea of the Statutory Civilians. “The 
‘people now solected are in reality representatives as little of the 
“aristooracy as of the intolligonce of tho country. They aro 
“ membors of respectablo families, who happon to enjoy tho favour 
“of somo cloyated official—a secretary to Government, » member of 
“ Council, a Police-Commissionor. In this presidency, a college 
“education and a university degree appear to he regarded as positive 
“ diaqualifiontions for selection, A young man of indepondent character 
“and high talents cannot now hope to enter tho Civil Service by com- 
“ petition, and ho has generally no wish to enter it by tho hack-door of 
“favour. very ono, again, who knows India, also Inows how far tho 
“ official world hove appreciates the independence of educated Natives, 


* Two other Indian students have Intterly beon successful in tho first examination. 
But Ace noting thoiy succoss, it must also be takon into consideration that tha 
rent flvantoge which they had—of 2 lengthened residence in this country with 
heir parents, one of them from his vory birth,—doer not obtain in the case of other 
Indians, 
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*¢ and what chances it is willing to give thom. Doeferential ignorance, 
“ conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absonce of originality and inde- 
“pendence, ave now, and will always bo, at a premium.” Professor 
Wordsworth’s authority, at lcast as regards the Bombay Presidency, is 
unquestionable, in a matter of this kind. I beg leave to quote another 
paragraph from the same letter, which will throw some additional 
light on the subject:—‘In tho college over which I preside there 
are two hundred students, drawn from all parts of the presidoncy, 
“(The older and more intelligent aro nt leash as. intorestod in polities 
‘os Oxford undergraduates. In tho reading-room, supported by their 
“own subsoriptions, they see The Tishes, The Pall Mall Gazelte, 
“he Spectator, The Academy, and Punch, They have naturally been 
“ considerably int@rested in recent discussions, in which the character 
“tof their class has been delineated with so much frankness, and often 
“vith so much ignorance, But each one of these young men will bo 
“an apostle of the doctrine that the pledges and promises of the British 
“nation ave like those of Machoth’s “ juggling fiends,” if the very 
“service which we professedly established as a sphero for the ronson- 
“able ambition of educated men is now to be made the ground of their 
“permanent inferiority to Wnglishmen in their own country, And I 
“for one, will do nothing to disebuse them of this belief, becanse I fac) 
“too keenly how much truth it embodies. At tho presont momont, tho 
‘feelings of Natives ave deeply stirred by this question, and nothing 
“but their warm gratitude towards Lord Ripon, and confidonco in hig 
“unwavering justice and good faith keops them quiet.” Yes! Qutet, 
they undoubtedly are, as opposed to rising into open rovolt, but by no * 
Taeans 80 quiet in other constitutional weapons al their disposal, as 
some officials would like them to be. , 

But let us grant, for the sake of argument, that this statutory 
service is equal in all respects io the othor. Is it necossary, I 
ask, that the people of India should bo excluded from tho lattor 
on that account? Would it in any way be dotittay{al to the 
interests of India, which alone aro supposed to be the, guido of 
the conduct of our parental Government in its relations towards 
that country, if more Indinns were admitted into tho Civil Sor. 
vice? Is it to be taken as axiomatic that the policy of the British 
Government towards the people of India may be defined as that of 
taking away with the other what one hand gives? Is the above 
defined policy to be taken as the legitimate inforenco from tha 
proclamation of 1888 ? < ° 

On the fourth point in Lovd Kimberley's defence, I agree with his 
Lordship to a certain extent. It would not be proper nor to the 
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advaniago of India, that the policy of each Government should be 
reversed by its successor in every case, But in this case there isa 
good deal to bo said why this particular policy should be veversed, 
Here is a distinct attempt made at subverting the very principle 
upon which the English Government in Tndia rests, And unless this 
Government is proparod to follow that policy—which subverts the main 
principlo—it is clearly its duty to reverse it boldly. Bosides, what 
justification was there for Lord Salisbury impeaching a system. 
which nobody complained of P On the contrary, there is ample 
justification for Lord Kimberley to alter this system. For would 
it bo wise for his Lordshipeto await the results of » policy which 
bids fair to bo mischievous—perhaps something more. Now that 
his Lordship is distinctly challenged here, and im India, hé has no 
other alternative but to uphold this system, be it for a time, or, 
honestly facing the difficulty, give it » finishing stroke. Hyen now 
complaints ave ntade from all parts of India that the physique 
eis the juvenile civilians is unequal to their work. The complaint 
as first raised by the Bombay Government in January, 1882, 
S d_ tho Secretary of State’s inquiry as to whether the sane 
experience was repeated in other parts, was answered. indifferently, 
and sdmotimes against existing facts. The Madras Governmont 
yeforrod to certain “known cases of insanity.” The Bengal Govern- 
ment reported that there was no “difference in physical vigour” 
“between, the old and the new men. But we are told by others that 
there ae e “ Inown cases of insanity " alsoin Bengal. The north-west 
Government said that “younger men cannot stand tho hard com. 
petitive training in England as woll as older mon, and those who. 
now {pass may consequently coma out with constitutions less hardy 
© than }formorly.” The Punjab Government thinks with the Bongal. 
Goverment that thore is no differonco in physiquo between the old 
and thy now men. But hore also wo are informed that thore is a large 
numbo at civilians on tho sick list, Tho effects of this system. 
t, incroaso ns time goes on. 







ditferont Univorsities in India, hankering after something to carn 
oir living from, the British Governmont thinks it fair to shut them out 
from omploymont in its sorvico, not hecatse there is no employment to 
be given, but because almost all the positions of lucre aro veserved for 
Britishors. And oven tito sorvice which they might hope to onter by 
fair competition is closed against them, or so regulated, as virtually to 
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have the same effect. Need we be surpriaed then that the people of 
India ave declaiming against this injustico from one end of the country 
to the other P Meetings have been held in different parts of India, not 
amoug' the political babblers alone, as they are called, but also amongst 
the warlike races of the Panjab and the Silhs, adopting memorials 
to Pavliament to alter the present regulations, And the whole native 
Indian press, and also—what is a strange phenomenon—the majority 
of the Anglo-Indian press protest loudly against this thoroughly 
unfair system. Is this an uncertain voico to be iisregarded P 

Bui T go still furthor and ask, What rights have the successivo 
Secretaries of State in Council to alter am Act of Parliament without 
its consent, and thus evade the real spirit of the Act by raising 
insurmountable byriors in the way of those who have been the first 
objects of convern with the British Parliament and the British Nation 
in their relations towards India ? With the best of intentions and the 
best of Governments, British rule in India has not yot succeeded in 
making itself less of a burden and more of a, blessing to the poople of 
that country, 

* ‘We have gone through by the process of exhaustion everything that 

orn he said in favour of the present system, If thovo is anything left 
unsaid, I hope we shall hear of itin the course of the disoussion. In tho 
firat place the alteration made was wholly unjustifiable, excopt on the 
ground of excluding the Indians from the service, And now it can be 
defended on that ground alone, 

In conclusion, I need only say, that the maximum limit of twenty- 
one or even twenty-three, which obtained previously, would do harm . 
fo no one, but would greatly raiso the administrative eflicionoy, and 
deprive the people of India of a just cause of griovanco. 


The CHAIRMAN: I havo been askod to read a letter from tho’ 
Chairman of the Association, General Six ORFEUR CAVENAGIL. 
He writes as follows ;— 

Sz, Ausyns, Lone Dirron, Surrey, 
January 17th, 1885. 

My prar Bury, 

I much regrot that, owing to my having to preside on Monday 
at an important meeting of the Council of the Charity Organization 
Sooiety, I shall be unable to take part in the discussion on Mr. Settna’s 
paper. Is seems to me that the question to be considered in tho 
selection of Public Servants is the benefit 10 acorue to tho masses of 
the people rather than to any particular class, either Européan or 
Native, The future welfare and prosperity of the people of India must 
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in e great measure depend upon tho appointment to the Civil Service 
of zealous, energetic, and intelligent officers, thoroughly devoted to 
their duties, and the advancement of the interests of tho inhabitants 
of the districts over which thoy aro called to exercise control, with 
whom they must fully identify thomselves. My experience leads me 
to believe that such officers are more likely to bo found amongst men 
who enter the service young, than amongst those who ‘attain a higher 
standard of education, but commence their public careor at a later age, 
and to whom what may be styled the dimdgery of office work is often. 
distasteful and ivksome. ‘That men of high intellectual attainments 
ave needed to fill many of the posts held by members of the Civil 
Service, more especially those connected with tho Secretariat, cannot 
be denied ; but, at twenty-three years of age, if superéor to thei: fellow- 
acholars, they will have already made ‘their mark, and will therefore 
be more disposed to enter one of the learned professions, or to tnrn 
their attention to diterary pursuits, than to adopt an Indian career ; 
whilst among the successful candidates at a lower age, subject as they 
are to the test of a severe competition, thore will always be a larger 
unmber endowed with intellects far above the average, and, in somé 
cases, of the highost order, and conscquently capable of efficiently 
discharging the duties of any office to which they may be appointed. 
In a financial point of view it is moreover advantageous to the State 
that its employés should onter the service young. The cost of educa- 
tion in early life is less in India than in England, and in that respect 
our native fellow-subjects enjoy an advantage, whilst, if successful, 
they retura to their native land instead of embracing a lifo of exile; 
atill they ave somewhat overwoighted in being callod wpon to inour the 
risk and expenso of coming to England for examination. Hence, to 
placo thom upon a better footing, T should strongly advocate the annual 
grant 10 overy government, according to its population, of a certain 
numbor of scholarships of sufficient valuo to enablo tho recipicnts to 
proscente thojystudics for tayo years in England. Tven if unauccess- 
ful in coffeting for tho Civil Servico, their timo would not be lost, 
for they would acquire valuablo knowledge fitting thom to onter some 
other wall: in life, whilst they would have a just claim upon tho 
Government of India for employmont in some of tho various posts not 
specially reserved for members of the Covenanted Service.—Yours 


sinceroly, 
: OnreuR CAvENAGH. 


Mn MAHOMED ABDOOL MAJID; My, Chairman, Indies and 
gentlemen,—In discussing this subject, which I believe evory one in 
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this room will admit is very important, which we Indians especially 
consider of great importance to us, and which I believe every one 
must admit My. Settina hag treated ‘with great ability, and ab the 
same time in a very moderate tone, I shall refer only to just two or 
three points which are material in my opinion,in this matter. Of 
cowse I do not need to go very minutely into the details which 
Mr. Setina has given us, butI willtake only two points—first, the diff. 
culties which are thrown in the way of the Indians who want to 
compete for the Service; and secondly, the iucfliciency which tho 
present system causes in the selection of officers for administration 
jn India. Now, as to tho first point, if is quite apparent that any 
native of India who wishes to compete for these Services must first 
educate himself Shoroughly in his own country in the English 
Janguage, and besides that, he must give a lot of his time to the 
study of those very subjects which ave required _Cspocially for the 
Civil Service. And I believe that he cannot do that within the limit 
of age which is fixed at the present time ; for I understand that at the 
present time the limit is seventeen and tho maximum is nineteen—ho 
must finish his education by seventeen, and therefore an Indian must 
first tako his degroe at the age of fifteon or sixteen, and thon devote 
his time to the study of those especial subjects, and then he must 
come over to this country, which I believe is entirely impossikle in 
many cases for any Indian to do at all, Nov, siz, we have in our 
country an examination which we call the entrance examination, 
which a student passes generally, say, at about tho age of fifteon or 
sixteen. ‘Then if he enters into o college he must apond four years 
in order to take up a B.A, degree; that brings him to about seventeen 
ar eighteen, so that his whole time is lost, and he cat neyor came out 
to this country in order to compete for this examination, As hag 
heen observed by Mr. Settina, there have been lately some cases in 
which Indian youths havo, on account of cortain podsitiona which 
their parents havo occupied, finished their eduoation Rwdgdying in 
this country for af least five or six years; but those were peculiar 
eases, and we do uot find that every Indian parent can educate his 
child in the same way. As to the second point;—the efficiency of the 
present administration,—I believe the Huglish youth who has passed 
a Civil Service examination here, passes what we call a form of 
probation of about two years, and then goes out to India at the age 
of twenty-one yeors, and the moment ho goca out ho becomes thore 
‘what we call an assistant-magistrate of the third class, md they after 
a certain time he is given the chargo of a certain portion of a district. 
Now it is indeed a great inconvenience to the people of the cotintty, 
& 
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aay to the peoplo of the pergannah, or tho section of a province, to 
find themsolves undor the government of a youth who is not at all 
acquainted with thoiy circumstancos or customs, and who has had no 
exporionce at all of Indian allairs Then after, say, three or four years 
this vory youth, if he is well known, is cither appointed a joint magis- 
trato of tho first-class, or in somo cages seven or cight yenrs after he is 
appointed magistrate of a district; he has givon to his charge a district 
of porhaps two or threo hundred thousand people. Iam not able to 
givo inslancos, but by,way of illustration I would simply refor to what 
people say about tho difforence between the old civilians and the 
civilians of tho present dey? Bow is it that the old civiliaus wera 
80 mich more esteemed and so much more liked than those of the 
prosont timo? Simply for this reason: that the ®ld civilians were 
matured gentlemon; they wero experienced people, and people who 
had passed a gront dont of their time in India before any province was 
committed to thetr charge. That was not like the administrative 
inofficioncy which prevails in thig branch of the Service at the present 
time. ‘That shows that this limit of ngo instead of making the Servica 
moro officiont, and making the candidates moro educated, and giving 
them « Hboral training, acts oxnotly in the contrary direction, These 
civilians havo not completed their education, they have not acquired 
that oxporienco which is requisite for the administration of a province. 
And furthor, thoy haye not their youthful passions cooled down by the 
influence of timo, and of insight into life. I considey, sir, that one 
who is going {o administer a country must he fit to deliberate, and it 
is very soldom that a more youth possesses such a quality. Ago and 
maturity of judgment, which springs from age, alone can mako one a 
propor porson io govern a country. But as wo are discussing this 
paper in tho interests of the Indians, whatever may have boen the 
yeason (and tho reason has boon given in thia paper very plainly) 
which lod to tho reduction of tho ago from twenty-three to ninotcen, 
wo muat adgthal, the Natives of India at presont feel that that limit 
of age hfs beon fixed in order to debar them entirely from the Civil 
Servico, If that is tho focling that provails not merely in one 
partioulay placo, but throughout tho wholo of India, I do not seo 
any reason why tho Secclary of State, ov any other person, should 
say it is not proper that the limit should be reduced. I would have 
liked Mr. Sottna to havo disonssed ail other points relative 1o this 
.Qivil Service question; the Statutory Civil Servico which was estinh- 
‘fished by Lord Lyjton, and tho question of what subjects candidates 

WM be examined in, *T bolieve, with My. Sottna, that isis impossible 

‘@Indian to come forward to compete in the Civil Service under 
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the present system ; that system also puts the English youth to a 
great deal of inconvenience, because instead of sendmg him a maturely 
educated and experienced young man, it gimply sends him a raw young 
yaan. [therefore think, sir, that it is most proper that the limit should 
be raised to what it was in former tines. 


Tord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY: Mr, Chairman, ladies and 
gentleomen,—The moderation of this paper reminds me of » published 
remark of your Chairman a short time ago, in qhich he said that he 
was surprised to find that the moderation of expression of tho Natives 
of India when complaining of their gritvances, was greater than he 
should be inclined himself to use when speaking on their behalf. I 
think it is due to*the moderation of this paper that we find nobody 
has come forward to contest any of Ma. Setina’s remarks, or to offer 
any opposition. I agree entirely with this paper, with one exception, 
to which I will allude prosently. It is unnecessary to add anything 
to what bas been already said as to the injustice of holding out hopes 
to the Natives of India of employment, and thon to make it impos- 
sible for them to obtain that employment, by fixing such a low age 
as nineteen as the maximum age for compotitive examination. I also 
think that examinations ought to be hold in India, whatever may be 
the maximum age thab may be settled upon. Both political and 
financial expediency absolutely require that a very large number of 
the Natives of India should take part in the Government, and that 
every facility should be given to them for ontering into that Sorvice. 
Now, I said that I took exception to one romark in the pnper, and’ 
that is this; it appears to imply that Lord Salisbury fixed upon the 
age of nineteen, and that he had been induced to do so in order to 
put a check upon the entrance of Natives of India into the Civil 
Service. Iam convinced that that is absolutely a false impression. 
I gathered. from what Lord Salisbury said in the House of Lords on 
yavious occasions when this matter has been disoum, that thero 
were two reasons which led to the fixing of the ago at ninoteen, and 
those concerned not the Natives of India at all, but were ontirely 
adopted. with reference to English candidates. One of those reasona 
was that they wished to avoid if possible that those who passed should 
be the result of the successful efforts of crammers, and the other 
was that which has been referred to in the letter of General Sir 
Orfeur Cavenagh. The Ceneval seems to think it is necessary for 
people to go young to India, or they would not get used to the 
country, and that if they delayed too long, they might get disificlined 
to go to India at all. Thon with regard to Lord Lytton, I know from 
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Lord Lytton himself that he endeavoured to introduce Natives of India 
into the Services, and that ho met with great opposition ov tho part 
of officials there; but what I know is entirely independent of anything 
that Lord Lytton may hove said, and from facts which have come to 
me personally, and which [ need not go into now. T know that he did 
introduce Natives of India into the Service, and that it was in spite 
of yery much opposition on the part of the high officials in India. 
Now, I shall not say anything more with regard to the people of India, 
but I wish to make sgme objections to the present age of nineteen, 
simply in the interest of the Wnglish portion of the Civil Service. 
In the first place with regard to health, it is very objectionable that 
immature boys.of nineteen should be started in India before their 
constitutions are settled, and when they ave very lialfe to injure them ; 
moreover, I think you may take it that the age for committing follies 
is between nineteen and twenty-two, when a young man gets out of 
the control of scfiool, and before he has gained the experience of 
maturer life. When ho attains his majority, again, he is able to run 
throngh whatever money he may have got at once, and any kiud of 
folly that he may commit, is better committed at home in England 
than in India, Then with regard to experience, it is much better that 
these young men should wait till they are a little older, I must now 
come to another point referred to in the paper. My, Setina asks fox 
any person here to suggest any alterations they may think beneficial 
in the examination of candidates. Now with regard to the Bnglish 
candidates, I wish to repeat what I have said on former occasions, that 
I object altogether to candidates for the Indian Civil Service being 
examined in German and Italian languages, which can be of no earthly 
uso to them in India; I think they should have to pass m cortain 
examination in one of tho classical languages of India, either Sans- 
orit, Persian or Arabic. Ib is not only that by securing somo know- 
Jedge of thoso languages, they would assisb themselvos in learning 
the vernacwlexs7of India, bub it would also meet the remark of 
General Gavonagh, that if these men had made any mavk for them. 
selves after the age of twenty-three, they might seek to get on in the 
Jearned professions in Mngland instead of following an Indian careor, 
Let it bo insisted on, that they shall pass a certain examination (which 
may have been crammed as much as you like), in some easy Persian, 
Arabio, or Sangorit book; then afterwards let the examiners examine 
them in the ‘ Anwar I Sohoili,” which is a large book quite beyond 
the reach of a crammer, or in the “Arabibn Nights,” ov in the 
Sangorit Epics. In thed way the candidates will in a sort of way 
he ollured td and pledged to an Indian career, and after they have got 
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that far, they will be legs likely to turn back as General Cavenagh 
fears. Then there is another advantage in fixing the age at twenty- 
three, which is the maximum age that has been proposed ; and that is, 
in order to prevent premature return lo England of hale and hearty 
men. who have already earned thoir pensions, and who, coming back to 
England, very soon become discontented because they find nothing 
to do. I have seen many of these mon with brown beards, in no 
way suffering from the wear and tear of the climate, who have 
nothing to do, and are unable to find any occupation in England ; 
one I am thinking of, who looked the strongest, had some office 
in connection with tea-planting ; that Was all ihat he could do, and 
he was corlainly fit for much moro, At tho age when thoy rotiro, 
these men are jist in thoir yery best administrative capacity; they 
have a past experience, they havo become calm, and then Inclia loses 
their services, There is also the financial reason for postponing tho limit 
of age to twenty-three, because, if those young moh enter the Servico 
at the age of twenty-three, that is,—three or four years later than they do 
pow,——they will also attain their ponsions threo or four years lator, and, 
in the great bull of pensions, this will mako o vory large diminution 
in the paymont for pensions. I am very sorry that we have none of 
the old Indian Civil Sorvants here to speak to the point, but there is 
one other thing I wish to say, and I should like some Indian gentle- 
man of oxperience to throw some light upon the matter, I believe 
that the Englishmen in India now are very far inferior in knowledge 
of the languages of India—I mean both the vernaoulara aud the 
classical langueges—to their predecessors of thirty years ago. Ono’ 
proof of that is, that the Asiatio and other learnod socioties in London, 
Caleutta, and Bombay, do not get tho same number of papors sont 
to them by members of the Civil Service as they used to do, 


: 

Mr. W. MARTIN WOQD: With roference to the cotamunication 
which has been yead by our esteemed Chaivman, Conti gir Orfenr 
Cavenagh, I must confess myself, to say tho least, disappointed, ‘Tha 
Genoral remains almost the only one of any consequence who oppases 
the raising of the competition age from nineteon, Thore is another 
dissentient, not here to-day, perhaps,—that is, My. Roper Lethbridge, 
——who, in our last debate on this subject, took the somewhat peonlinr 
viow that, whereas nineteon is avery bad age, and twenty-three is the 
right one, twenty-one.is worse than either. It is not easy to seo how 
this position can be maintpined, seoing that ye are all agreod that any 
extension beyond nineteon will bes gain. This discussion has gone 
through so many stages, and been examined from so many different 
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points, that I think there can be no substantial objection; there 
should be no rersonable hesitation now in saying that ono of tho first 
things to be dono is to raisp this age. In doing this there would 
havo to be some rearrangement, or some forward notico givon ; but I 
think evory one who has any souse of responsibility in this matter 
must seo that tho present arrangement is intolerablo, Thoro has 
been one small chango made in the right direction, though it scems to 
havo been done in some curious way, but which, in fact, oxtonds the 
limit half a yoar for most of the candidates. I am not aware mysolf— 
perhaps somebody present to-day oan onlighten us—how that change 
was made, Tho mothod of this was in some way by alloring the dato 
of the oxamination as between January and Juno; but it virtually 
extends the limit of ago half a year. Now, sir, this shows, at any 
vate, there is some oxcentive power to extond the limit of age. This 
power may lie in the Civil Service Commissioners, in the Secretary 
of State in Coundfl, or in the Privy Council, to mako such a change, 
Andif half a year, why nob a year and ahalfP think Imay vonturo 
to say, sir, that supposing you wore to consent to have a seat in Parlia; 
mont next session, ono of tho first things you would do would bo to 
sea that this change shall be mado, (Hear, hear.) Wo may fairly 
speak of itas ono of the most urgent things that can possibly claim 
attention in connection wath the subject. And in doing so I speak on 
behalf of the English candidates quite as much as on behalf of the 
Native candidates. The great object is to secure as thoroughly good 
and officient administrators as can be, irrespective of their class or of 
their race; and I say it has beon demonstrated ty mon of tho highest 
standing at Oxford, by mon who havo beon on tho Civil Sorvice 
Commission thomselves, by competent testimony of all kinds, that 
this change was uncalled for, and has boon most unhappy in its 
consequences, (Ilona, hon.) That seoms porfectly obvious, With 
vogard to the quotation which Mr. Solina givos in his paper from 
Lord et arta that certainly is ono of the most invidious 
passages that could have been ponned, that in which he expresses an 
opinion that the time is not within measurable distanco when a Nativo 
of India could expect to be placed in one of the highost posts of the 
country. Woll, that shows tho tomper of the timo; but since his 
Lordship left, a Native of India hag sat as tho Chicf Justico of Bongel, 
(Hear, hear.) But I do not so much blame Lord Lytton personally 
for that, I think Lord Stanley suggested, somo of tho gontlemon 
about the Viceroy may have had a good deal toe do with that invidious 
ppd deplorable paragraph quoted in this papor, and that ib was 
bthair.own class and raco projudices that inspired that foregone 
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conclusion, And we must remember that Lord Kimberley himself, in 
meeting the large depntation that went up to him last year on this 
subject, almost took the same ground, which may be paraphrased 
to this effect: “We cannot endure that any Native of India shall 
“ocoupy one of these prominent positions, and therofore we 
“might as well cease to hold out these theoretical expectations.” 
Well, I say, that is a position which cannot be maintained soriously 
and permanently, certainly not in the face of tho British Parliament. 
(Hear, hear.) As Lord Stanloy has said—the subject, after the time 
under which it hes been discussed, and from tho point of view so woll 
set out in Mi. Settna’s paper, is really exhausted. One object of this 
meeting should he, if our Association can lake any effective and 
practicable action*to induce our Council to take prompt measures to 
put pressure on the right authorities, so as to ensure that this change 
shall be made without any delay whatever—(hear, hear)—as I said 
before on behalf of the whole Service, on behalf of the English 
candidates quite as much as on behalf of the Indien candidates. And 
here I must confess myself as one who has always hesitated to support 
‘that very large change which Lord Stanley and many others do,— 
namely, that the entrance examination should be held in India, I 
know there is a great deal to be snid for it, but, on the whole, it does 
not seem to be advisable; therefore, I say, so long as you do not do 
that, it is simply not only a bare-faced oxclusion, but it is a most 
unworthy sham and pretence to say that you will allow Native youths 
to come to this country to enter mto competition with your sons, and 
yet fix the age at a limit which renders it almost nacloss for an Indinn 
youth to hope to succeed. (Heav, hear.) 


Mr, PIYARH LAL: My. Chairman, Indies and gentlomen,— 
I think it is hardly necessary now for me even to say a word os {0 
the desirability of raising the limit of age, because it has already beon 
acknowledged on all hands for two reasons; beenuse Us dg peculiar 
csireumstances of the early education which the Indians havo 10 go 
through in theiv own country, and because of the many more risks 
attending their failure in the compotitive examinations than of the 
English candidates. What I wish principally to speak upon is tho 
‘one fact which has been very painfully brought home to me by tho 
paper Which my friend Mr, Setina has just read, and that is, the 
total insincerity of the refusal of Lord Kimberley to listen to tho 
prayers of the deputation that waited upon him last year, The vory 
fact of his Lordship having urged the existence of the Statulory Civil 
Service as a ground for his refusal shows this too woll. Ib proves, 
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almost to demonstration, the deep sympathy of his Lordship with the 
generous sentiments of Lord Juytton on this subject, as embodied in 
hig memorablo dispatch of 01878, an oxtract from which has been 
given by Mr. Sotina, This is to be greatly deplored, especially when 
his Lordship could sce, and plainly enough, through the uarrow- 
minded policy which bad dictated the creation of that Native Civil 
Servioo. That Service was not crented to extend to the Natives any 
share in the government of theiy own country, but to debar them from 
it for ever, T do nottknow really by what namo to designate this sort 
of diplomacy, but at the very best it was a very poor trick to keep us 
out of our just rights for atime. It certainly does no credit to Lord 
Kimberley to resort to the same trick, now that it has been discovered. 
that it was so, It may havo been worthy of a Corfervative like Lord 
Lytton, but it is surely not in keeping with the spirit of Liberalism 
which is supposed to pervado the ministry of My. Gladstone. Now 
this oxamination iuto ono of the grounds of Lord Kimberley will give 
you a clue to the right understanding of all his Lordship’s olher 
objections, His attitude, stripped of all tho plausibilities by which jt 
was surrounded, is plainly this: That the Indians are not to be given 
any of the higher oxecutive appointments in their own country, Now, 
I will say no more about Lord Kimberley’s attitude. It was my 
object to Jay it bare before you, and to ask whether this is the 
attitude which the whole British nation is going to adopt towards 
India in the fuinre, T will not say a word as regards the consequences 
which the realization of this attitude on the part of important English 
officers ig guro to produce in tho minds of Indians; whether it will 
bring this country nearer to their hearts, or whether it will shake 
thoir confidenco in the pzomises of their rulers, I leave it for you to 
imagine. But before wo altogether despair, wo have a porfect right to 
ask whether this is the way in which English Governments and 
‘Viowroys, and tho Ambassadors of the Queen are to keep the promises 
givon by,eefIn the proclamation of 1854, whother these Vicoroys and. 
Seoretaries aro tho mouthpieces of the British nation, whether theiy 
words are to bo taken ag the words of tho whole Brilish peopleP Is 
this the way, gentlemen, how the British nation is going 1o justify its 
boast that i only conquers territories in order to give them the 
blessings of freedom? Is it from tho adoption of such a narrow- 
minded policy towards its different dependencies that thé British 
nation can claim to be in the first rank of civilized nations on this 
wath P If the answers to these questions be in the affirmativesI 
think there is an end to this discussion, because the attitude of Lord. 
@Kimberley on the matter is quite plain. I do not undorstand my 
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friend, Mr. Settna, when he says that he still suspects the case is not 
quito clear, because the very fact oi his Lordship having made mention 
of the Statatory Civil Service, knowing very well, as his Lordship did, 
under what circumstances it was established, proves to my mind 
clearly, beyond any doubt, that the real object of the present limit of 
age is to prevent, by a means short “of illiberal legislation,” the 
Natives of India from sharing in the government of their country, and 
to keep them enslaved now and for ever. 


Dy, G. B. CLARK: Myr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—Somo 
years ago I gave a little attention to titis question, and [ remember 
yeading a Blue Book which was published when tho change was 
proposed, A circftlar had been sent ont, and in the Blue Book tho 
replies to this circular are printed, and I think if I remember aright 
from the Viceroy downwards, nine-tenths of all the reports from tho 
various authorities were against any change. Buft the chongo was 
made; and I think we have a right to ask the quostion, Why was 
this change made? Was it becausea late Viceroy, Lord Lytton, wished 
to contravene an Act of Parliament as he could not get that Act 
repealed P Because, in order to repenl an Act, you require to bring the 
question before tho great Uuglish public, and they never would have 
allowed the principle of Her Majesty’s proclamation, and tho 
pledges which that proclamation mate, to have been repealed if it had” 
been honestly and openly proposed in the face of day; to do so yet 
indivestly, 21 & 22 Victoria, was repealed by adjusting the age in 
order to prevent the Natives from entoring the Civil Servico, Now, I 
hold that opinion, and Ithink the wholo of the cvidenco given to-day, 
and the oxtracts which have been read by My. Setina, which you have 
‘before you, show to us that the reason why the change was made, was 
to get rid of 21 & 22 Victoria. Now, if it was n good thing to 
lower the age of entrance into tho Indian Civil Service, and if tho 
same principle had been applied to the othor branch®>e&the Civil 
Service, I say, what was good for India was equally good for Coylon, 
and if the Ceylon Service had reduced the age also, then T might bave 
believed there waa some other reason for the change ; but as a matter 
of fact the Ceylon age is still twenty-three or twenty-four. If it had 
been applied to this country also, I could haye understood that there 
was sothething in it, but as I find the Civil Sorvice at home, and as I 
find the Colonial Civil Service is still as it was before, and that tho 
only change that has been made is in India, I think that goss to provo 
that the reason why the change was made was to prevent Indians 
having places in the Civil Service, to prevent their being placed in 
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positions in their own country which Englishmen occupy in theirs. 
Now, another thing was done, Tho subjects for oxamination have 
beon mortified, several of tho, old subjects havo been struck ons, and 
some athor changos have been made. We have alveady had our stten- 
tion called by Lord Stanley to the fact that German and Tyench, 
which are of comparatively little value, count very considerably as far 
as marks are concerned, while the natural sciences, geology, zoology, 
botany, and mathematics, ave either struck out, or their value reduced. 
The facts aro that the examinations are arranged as near as possible 
to fit in with the very bad system of education carried out in the 
English public schools. It seems to me thet the whole thing has 
been changed for two purposes; the first is tho politienl one, to 
provent the Natives of India ocoupying « position in their own 
country to which they are entitled under the proclamation; and 
secondly, to play into the hands of the large public} schools, Both 
of these ave very bad things, and Lam very sorry that a Liberal 
Minister of State should aid and abet a very bad system, However, 
itis only what should expect from Lord Kimberley, but I think thatthe 
new democracy which will come into power hy-and-byo, will do justice 
to India, I have listened very attentively to the observations which 
was in the letter read from General Cavenagh, I do not think they are 
worth the name of argument; and I should like to hear to-day what 
anyone on the other side may have to say in favour of the present system; 
and if those who support it are prepared to apply the same principle not 
only to India, bub also to Ceylon; not only to places across the sen, but 
also to our own Civil Service at home. It seems to me that every effort 
should be made to bring pressure to hear upon the Cabinet to bring 
about a change, and to have the old age again re-enacted, It seoms 
to me preposterous, even with the one half year that we have got, to 
think that o Ind can fully understand his own mind, and be properly 
trained by ninetgen. Ono of the arguments used is, if you like to wait 
longer an he candidates have an University training, then they 
perhaps may change their mind and not go at all, and you had better 
catch peoplo wader falso pretences. That was really one of tho 
arguments in General Cayenagh’s loiter, If you have to catch people 
for India under false pretences, it sooms to me absurd, T still think, 
that every effort should be made to bring about this change, not only 
on behalf of India, but also on behalf of this country; and'I would 
almost go so far as to say that one of the conditions should be that 
every caudidate should,have a degree. By that means you might get 
rid of a section who do compete, and you would have, by a system of 
election, the best men only competing, In the London University, 
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a man can get his degree by private study without attending any 
college, hence the old argument that only tho rich could havo a 
degree is obviated, Anybody may get a University degree without 
much cost in the London University. The old systom gave you 
Masters of Arts and Barristers; the now system gives you men who 
ave often neither fitted physically nor mentally for the work they have 
to do, and I can easily believe that there ia a deterioration of the 


Service from both those standpoints. 


Mr. A. K. CONNELL: Mz. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—I 
imagine that there is no one more conscidus than mysolf of the very 
weighty arguments that may bo adduced for further opening up the 
Civil Service of Inflia to gentlemen of that country. I am well aware 
of the financial reasons and the political reasons; but at the same 
time I cannot conceal from myself the fact that there are very grave 
difficulties in connection with this question, and difficulties which, it 
seoms to me, have not been sufficiently realized this afternoon. I am 
no admirer of Lord Lytton or Lord Lytton’s sdégime, nor am I any 
admirer of the dogmatic way in which Lord Salisbury carviod out 
some of the changes made in India during his term of office; but at 
the same time, I think that somo of the difficulties which are pointed 
out by Lord Liytton in this memorandum of his aro valid. I think 
that Lord Lytton is not so much hero enunciating his own opinions, 
as that he is the spokesman of the English Covenanted Civil Servants; 
and we all know that any bureaucracy, and an alion bureaucracy 
especially, has prejudices and ideas of its own, and has its own 
interests to promote, and so forth, Yet, considoring that tho bureau. 
cracy in India is at presont largely Inglish, wo should not ignoro 
their prejudices nor their interests, Now, I beliove myself, that tho 
strongest reason and the real reason why this limit of age was fixed, 
was that people in England and in India began 4Q think that the 
Native gentlemen of India were gotting into the™Indian Civil 
Service too quickly. The question is, are the objections to the 
Native gentlemen of India getting into the Civil Service renson- 
able objections, or are they mere clique reasons, or what you 
might call bureaucratic reasons, and ought they to be brushod 
aside? Now, what are the difficulties? Let us take the ques. 
tion of" administration, As you all know, India is divided into. 
districts, and at the head of each district at present there is an 
Englieh officer of some fifteen yeara’ standing, and under him there 
are three or four subordinates. He is a sort of French prefect, and he 
gives his orders to those assistants, and they diyide the district 
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between them. Now, I will say this, that however low a point of view 
we may think it, I sm perfectly cortain, from mixing very much 
when I was in India with the junior members of the Civil Service, 
that it will be very difficult to reconcile Englishmen to serve under the 
native gentlemen of the—I will not say the conquered race—but of the 
rooo which is not dominant. It is simply human nature, that when 
people belong to a» dominant race they do feel a very strong 
objection to serving under a member of the race which is not 
dominant, and that L maintain is a fact of human nature which we 
eannet ignore. I know it will bo said, look at the Judicial Service : 
thore are a large Number of Native gentlemen who aro judges even 
in higher posts; but I say that that the two Services or the two lines, 
the adminishative line and the judicial line, are 1{dt exactly parallel. 
In the Judicial Servico a subordinate judge sends up his cases to a 
higher Court, thereforo there 1s not that personal friction between 
men in the jndicial hne, if they sre men of different race, and men of 
different 2dens, that there would be in the administrative line, where 
you have the direct order given by your superior to yourself. Therg- 
fore I think it is of no uso ignoring the feelings of Englishmen 
helonging to the Service, I do not say whether they are right feohngs 
or wrong feclings; I only say they exist, and that Lord Lytton, 
in stating that to be tho case, stated what I am quite sure anyone 
who has moyed in India knows to be the case. (Hear, hear.) Then 
it is said, assuming that we get over this difficulty (and I certainly 
for one would be only too glad to see a practicable scheme 
whereby the Ciyil Service might be further opened up to Native 
gentlomen—I think it is most desirable—I think it is absolutely of 
tho highest importance, but I cannot shut my eyes to tho diffioulties), 
assuning, I say, that these difficulties can bo got ovor, assuming that 
these Native gontlemen can gradually fill not only the lower but the 
higher appointmgnis in tho Civil Service, so that, say filly years 
hence, thg=sfftin staff of the administrative Service may be Native, 
with only a fow Dnglish, what would then be our position? I 
uhderstand that coven those who would support most warmly the 
opening of the Civil Service admit, that for many years to coma, tha 
Military Service must be kept in English hands. You thorefore come 
to this position, that the Civil administration is to be ia the hands 
of natives, whereas the Military Servico is to be in the Hands of 
Englishmen; and then I would ask whether the spirit of a dominant 
and alien race will not pe intensified when the members of that race 
hold only the military places, and have not their feelings mollified by 
‘geBRvics in the Civil ranks? I shall be very glad for anyone to point 
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out how that difficulty can be got over, certainly I should be only too 
glad to hear of any moms whereby it might be obviated, As fax as 
my reading of Indian history goes, since, we have been in India the 
best form of Government has been that which existod under Sir Mark 
Cubbon in Mysore, For twenty years that form of administration was 
mainly Nativo, with » few Enghsh officors at the top of it, and 1 think 
anyone who knows anything about the history of Mysore, will say 
that it was in | most prosperous and most flourishing state; but I 
admit at the same time, if that is to be our adeal,,if wo are to havo x 
Civil Service supervised roughly by Englishmen, but on the whole 
composed of Native gentlemen, then tho question arises, how aro you to 
fanin the Ruropeans who are to hold the higher posts, or somo of 
the higher posts, 4f they ave not to hold in tho first instance the 
subordinate posts? I believe myself that in any administration 
such a combination of Western and Mastern methods is not for the 
whole of India very feasible, and that the only way fh which it would 
be possible without friction between members of tho dominant and the 
non-dominant xaces—I do not wish to uso the oxpression conquered or 
subdued, for I think that those who were not convinced before, must 
have boen convinced by what Professor Sceley said of the inappropriate 
nature of that term—TI say simply the dominant and non-dominant 
races, it seems to me then tho only feasible plan to prevent this friction 
would be that certain districts should be given over in certain 
provinces, ono district being given in a Native admunistration, and tho 
other to Buropean ; and let thom, through a process of emulation, aco 
which can in a certain series of years produec the best rosults, I 
think in that way 16 might possibly bo that the inction might ba 
yemmoved, A Native gentloman behmd mo (Mr. Mahomod Abdool 
Majid) spoke about tho contrast botwoen tho old Indians and tho 
young Indians, He seemed to think that that was largely duo to the 
age ab which they went ont. 


My, MAILOMED ABDOOL MAJID : Iveferred to the oxperience 
which they acquired by being most of their time in India bofore they 
got to the district,in their charge, 


Mr, CONNELL: But I gathor that their exporionce must depend 
largely npon the age ab which thoy wont oul, For myself, Tagrae 
with the gentlemax on my left in thinking that there is 4 gvoab and 
undesirable contrast betweon many of the Anglo-Indigns of the presont 
day, and those of the past, bul I think the cates are many, not only 
ons, I think the causes are the greater communication betweon 
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Tndia and Englond, whereby people are continually coming home to 
spend their furlough, instead of sponding it in India; and I think also 
the competitive examination, system, which has broken down a long 
lino of traditions of pnst Anglo-Indians of different generations, so that 
u boy docs not now hear in a kindly friendly spivit of his father's 
connections with India and so on, and is not brought up in that 
atmosphero; but perhaps ho begins to only know India or think about 
it when ho is nineteen, and T think that perhaps is amuch more potent, 
and perhaps an irromovablo cause than the mere question of age or 
experience connected with it. Well, Imay almost be said to be taking 
up the position of advocatus diaboli, as in some way trying to explain 
the motive which led Lord Lytton to state these difficulties, but I feel 
sure that no good is done by closing our eyes to th€ difficulties of any 
movement, and again I can only say that I think that the whole 
future of India depends upon solving this problem; but certainly 
T do not think it ‘has been solved. (Cheors.) 


Mr, THOMAS HUGHES, q.0.: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle. 
men,—I confess I feol grateful to the gentleman who has just addressed 
you. Iwas very glad to bo ablo to come to-day, being so seldom in 
London, but on my way hore I felt how difficult it would be to have 
any discussion upon the question which has been brought before the 
meeting to-day, because as it seemed to me the arguments are all on 
one side, We have, however, had the germs of a discussion no doubt 
in the speech which has just beon made with respect to the position 
of Englishmon in India, as members of a dominant and alion raco ; no 
doubt that is the great trouble which wo have to face upon all these 
quostions, the spirit of a dominant and alien yace which Anglo-Indiong 
axe too apt to cherish. But the gentleman who has put this plainly before 
us, has not addvesged himself in the least, so far as I can gathor, to the 
question whighkt¥e axe here to consider to-day, and that is the question 
of tho age ‘at which the candidates aro to bo admitted in future to the 
examinations for tho Indian Civil Service, Now I should like very 
much to haye heard any arguments which he could have adduced upon 
tho other side, but he entirely ignored tho question, and gavo us no 
argument whatever against the extension of ‘age to the former count, 
except the general one, that we are bound for our own sakeg to keep 
the Indians out of the Government of their own country. 


So aie 
Mr. CONNELL: I did not make that statement at all. I anid it 
-was most desirable to admit them, but I did not wish to shut my eyes 
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to the grave difficulties of the qnestion, and I said it seemed to mo 
that those difficulties wero hardly appreciated at this meoting, 


Mr. THOMAS HUGHES, q.c.: I quité admit thatthatis so, that the 
difficulties possibly may be hardly appreciated, Imyself cannotsoothom 
at all. ButI do feel very strongly with tho speakers who have spoken 
already. Lord Stanley has put the ease as to the English boy, bub I think 
that the oase is even more strong as regards thesons of Natives, Now, 
just put yourself in the position of father of a clover boy in India, and 
conceive what the risks are in sending him off, a8 he must be sent off 
atthe ago of fiftcen or sixteen, into tha neighbourhood of London, 
right away from all his connections, from any paternal or othor 
influences, to works for three yoars for this compotition, I say no 
English parent in his senses who did not wish to ruin his boy would 
send him off atthe age of sixteen to Calcutta to prepare for an entranco 
toau Indian University for any competition over here, And it is 
perfectly monstrous that wo should make such » requirement ns 
regards our fellow-subjeots of Indian birth, who ave inclinod to como 
dnl compete for entrance into theso Services, I should bo quite pre. 
pared to admit this. I think thero might bo considerable arguments 
as to tho question of age, if there woro also an oxamination for tho 
Civil Service in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and other centres in 
India. We have set up colleges there, which givo most valuahle 
education, They havo been turning out hundreds of young mon for 
the last twonty-five years, just as competent for theso positions os 
Englishmen, and that being the case, it scoms to mo a matter of tho , 
most obvious justice that the opportunity should bo given to them of 
competing fairly for those positions. Thoy cannot possibly compote 
fairly as long ag they havo to come ovor to Hngland at that ago; and 
while the examinations are conducted not only on tho English aystom, 
‘bub in, England instead of in India, il is not giving thom the lonst 
equality ; it isa mere sham to say that it is; and untSsihat it is dono 1 
do not seo how we can possibly supposo that there will nd% bo a sore 
feeling, and as strong a feeling on the subject amongst all oducated 
Indians as there appears to be at present. I quite agroo that it is the 
first duty of this East India Association to make a strong point of this 
with the Government in every way they can, so that this injustice may 
be done away with, 


The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlomou,—As tho timo is gotting 
on, I think it is necessary ‘that I should dyaw tho proceedings Loa 
close by endeavouring to sum up as well as I can tho discussion that we 
have had. I think we all owe a good doal of gratitude to Mr. Connell 
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for having mado a diversion in the dobate, which was all on one side 
until ho spoko, I know Mr, Connoll’s ideas about India well enough 
to feel suro that anything, that ho said was not uttered in any 
unfriondly spirit towards the Nativos of India. There are very fow 
men in this room who have done more for the cause of the Natives of 
India then My, Connell has. Io hag boon ono of their most able and 
ronsonable supporters. Iam suro that anything we have heard from 
him has been spoken with the very host intentions towards them, and 
Tam also quite cortnjn that what ho said has not injured thoir cause 
in tho least, ‘Tho whole object of this discussion seems to mo to 
vest on ono issue, but ib is an issuo which may be understood in more 
than ono way, It is put by tho Chairman of this Association I think 
vory woll where he says that, after all, the Whole question of 
oxnminations for the Civil Service, and of the Civil Service itself, 
dopends upon the question whother it is for the good of the Indian 
people, We of cburse caro nothing for the Service, we who caro for 
India; what we caro about is thoso for whom the Service is mado ; 
and it will dgpond entirely upon what is best for India, But again, what 
is besb for India may be cousidered from different points of view. 
According to Lord Lytton and thoso who think with him—and I faney 
that tho majority of the Services in India do agree with his idea-— 
India can be best administered by Englishmen, and therefore all 
endeavours in the way of improvement should take that into account, 
and must not in any way impair the efficiency of the English Sorvice. 
That, I tako it, is Lord Lytton’s point, I remember hearing him mako 
+ m speech in the House of Lords to that effect, Ho said, that English 
administration was the ono thing for India, and thoreforo all things 
musé yield to that particular point of increasing tho efficiency of tho 
Tinglish Sorvico. Now, as to tho incronsing tho officiency of the Hnglish 
Service on tho particular point of the age of candidates, it has, I think, 
‘boon very woll aygned by my friend, Mr. Sottna, that a low ago is not 
on advantage Gino Indian people. I cannot understand, myself, Six 
Orfour Cavenagh’s contention that the younger a man is when he goes 
‘out to India, tho more interest he is likely to take in tho country, and 
tho better juatico ha is likely to do to tho Natives of India. My own 
idea on the subject is entirely contrary to that. Iyvemomber' when I 
was going to India the other day, I sailed in company with a number 
of young follows from Cooper’s Hill College. Those were young mon, I 
suppose, of cighteen, nineteen, or twenty years of age, or something of 
thateort, Well, T hoard g good deal of their conversation on the way out; 
‘and I know that they were absolutely unfit to have any discretion as td 
ree towards an Bastern people, or any other peoplo, exappt o 
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people they knew. Theirideas were absolutely brutal with regard to any 
vace but their own. They were too ignorant; they had faults of tempor; 
they had had no experienco of life which would enablo them to tako 
large and gencrous views of their duties towards the people of other 
races, I can say it for myself; I know porfectly well what ib is; 
when J was a young man I was oxaoily like that; [had no sympathios 
whatever for any race except my own; I was hasty tompored ; I was 
arrogant; I was impatient with all manners and eustoms oxcopt my 
own; I am certain that at the age of nineteon or twonty I was 
absolutely unfié to be in any position of authority over any Mastorn 
people, I say it ia only after a cortain afumboer of years’ oxporience, 
“after a certain amgunt of trouble, suffering, and sorrow in lifo, that 
one can possibly come to sympathize with other races; and tho older a 
man gets, and the longer he has lived, tho moro likely he will be to 
be in sympathy with those alien races over who ho has to vulo, 
I can say this, because I have lived a groat doal abyond ond 
know what it is, Well, gentlemen, that is my opinion as regards 
the question of age, looked at from tho point of view of Inglish- 
mon competing for tho Service, Now as regards tho Indian 
gentlemen who would compete, I think Lord Lytton’s is tho 
only argument possible in favour of a low age of entrance, Lord 
Lytton’s argument is that the Natives of India shoald be excluded from 
the Service, and according to his ideas he is perfootly right and 
logical, He says, tho lower you put tho age, the moro cortainly they 
will bo excluded from the Service, and he is perfectly logival and right, 
But that is a point that wo do not discuss, becanso wo consider there 
are other reagous which mako it absolutely necossnry thatthe Natives of 
India should have a chanco of entering theso Sorvitos, and that they 
shonld, be good servants when they havo enloredit. Cortainly, whon tho 
ago was higher they had a better chance of entoring, and also a boblor 
chance of being fib to enter ; and Tam strongly of opinfi\,and I think that 
everyono who has spoken this evening has been strongly‘of opinion, 
that it is far better for them, and for the Service, and for India that 
they should onter in that way. All Mr, Connoll’s arguments of course 
dopend upon Lord Lytton’s argument as to whothor India is better 
governel by Natives than by Englishmen. ‘The only point which I 
think ke has put vory strongly, and which I confess I do ndt fool 
myself competent to deal with, becauso it is ono that I have not 
thought of before, is that supposing that ideal stato which ho anys 
oxisted in Mysoro, and which perhaps is the iacal which wo should all 
look forward to—viz., of there being a fow Englishmen in tho higher 
positions and all the lower positions boing filled by Natives of Indina— 
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there would thon be no gradual Service which would onable Bnglish- 
men to qualify themsolves for thoso high posts, but 1 am not at all sure 
that that proliminary Sorvieo is really essential, I am inclined to 
think that the Englishman who would bost dischargo his duties 
towards tho Natives of India in the highor posts, would be ono who had 
sponb part of hig lifo in Wngland in gaining those large views of liberty 
and liborality of thought, which one gains in England, rather than one 
who had lived in an official groove all his life. Iam not at all sura 
that anything would ho gained by this gradual education in official 
work, Howover, that is a question which I do not feel altogether 
compotent to deal with, 


Mr, W, HODGSON (Madvas): May I say tha€ the Mysore Com- 
mission was not composed of civilians; it was almost exclusively mado 
up of military mgn taken straight from their regiments, and having 
no administrative education at all. 


The CHAIRMAN; That rather gocs in favour of what I say. - 
Mr. W, HODGSON: Yes, generally, 


My A. K. CONNELD: At any rate, thoy had spout a largo 
portion of their lives in India. 


’ 
Mr. W. HODGSON: After thoy‘were ou the Commission ; but thoy 
wore not selected in that way. 


Tho CIHIAIRMAN ; Howevor, I am ignorant upon that point; it 
is a now ono to me, and it scoms a point of very great importance. Of 
another point Mr. Sottna has rominded mo. It appoars that i 
Coylon, which 4<& country with vory much the samo condition as 
India, tho"maximum ago for entrance into tho Civil Service is not 
ninetcen or twenty-three, but twenty-four. This, if correct, ia most 
important; for why, if it is good for Coylon, is it not good for India P 
I think you may almost always argue from Ceylon to India; Ceylon 
is wnder very similar circumstances ; there thoy have pursued a vory 
Liberal system instead of tho very illiberal system which has boon 
pursuod in India, and tho peoplo aro very contented ; the Government 
is quite as good, and the administration is just as orderly as it is in 
India. Thon, I thust Sntiroly agree with Mr, Hnghes as to the great 
‘desirability of the examinations being hold in India; but that is not 
precisely the point which wo havo boon discussing to-day, In con. 
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clusion, I think we may thank My. Settna for his vory valuablo paper, 
and also thank the gentlemen who have contributed to tho discussion. 
Tam yery much obliged to you, also, gontlemen, for the kindness with 
which you havo listened to my share in the discussion, 


Mr, A. K. SETTNA: Ladies and gontlemen,—Bofore wo part I 
hope you will cordially join with mo in according a hearty voto of 
thanks to Mv, Wilfred Blunt for presiding this afternoon, M1, Blunt 
has been more than a formal prosident; he has urged poinis and 
arguments with much more ability than I could hayo done, What- 
ever differences of opinion there may be about Mr. Blunt’s particular 
views on this or that question, thoro can hardly be any doubt that 
whatever proceed’ from him procceds from the most honest and 
sincere sympathies with the Oriontal races. I do hopo Mr. Blunt will 
continue to show that vivid sympathy which ho has shown towards 
all the Eastern vaces, and that he will not be Akcouragod by any 
adverse criticisms that may from time to time be passed upon him, 
Such criticisms are, I am afraid, the inovitable followers of people who 
speak their own honest feelings and convictions, I now ask 
you, gentlemen, to accord your hearty thanks to Mr, Blunt for 
presiding. (Cheers.) 


Mr. C, W. ARATILOON seconded tho resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 


The OFALRMAN having suitably vosponded, the proccodings 
concluded. 


Tho following letter was subsequontly vecciyed from Lord 
LAWRENCE ;-— 
Tur Manor Hovsr Currvopr, Buoxrerax, 
Tummy 21s, 1883. 


Duar Str,—t vograt oxtvonoly that I havo only just received your 
letter, as well as the papor you proposo reading, I am vory glad to 
have the opportunity of going carefully through it,—Yours faithfully, 

LawgEnor, 


A ‘letter was also received from Professor BRYCE, an, 
expressing his regret that his absence from London provented him 


from attending the meeting, < 


As time did not pormit, My, SET'YNA was ainakde to malo a 
reply at tho meoting. He has thorefore subscquontly sont in the 
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following:—In making a short reply, I take the opportunity of 
tondering my thanks to those who either at the meeting or by lolter 
took » part in tho disoussion,»and also to all the Indies and gentlemen 
who honoured mo by their presence. Now, as regards the letter of 
Gen. Sir Goorgo Balfour, C am vory mach surprised to see Sir George 
accusing me of proposing a great revolution, Iam simply advocating 
to go back to a systom which was cortainly superior to the one ik is 
replaced by. Ido not sea any renson why we should wait for that until we 
have offected tho impavtant improvements Sir George Balfour suggests, 
General Six Orfeur Cavenagh’s letter hasbeen to agreat extent answered. 
hy other speakers—particulafly the Chairman. I will only add that even 
tho establishment of scholarships or any other innovations will not 
reliove the Indian candidates of the great disndvantages they labour 
under, in having to compote here at the age of nineteen. Mr. Connell’s 
argument is only,the old story respecting the prejudice of what he 
calls the bureaucracy in India—tho projudice, to wit, against the 
Natives of India entering the Civil Service of their own country. 
Thia projudice, which is simply another word for what Professor 
Rogers calls the jealousy, is, to uso the learned Professor’s words, 
‘fag genoral as it is unworthy,” (see page 81). Let us hope that the 
Bnglish Government is not going to countenance any such prejudice 
at this hour of the day. I will only say in regard to some of 
‘Mr, Connell’s expressions, that ho 2 onght to know by this time that thore 
is no such thing ag a governing caste in Indie. Having nothing clao 
to reply to, I simply conclude hy referring tho reader to my lettor in 
he Times of January 29th, on tho subject of this paper. 
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Tho following memorial was sont to Lord REAY before ho loft 
London :— 


To the Right Honourablo Baron Rray, 
Governor-Designate of the Bombay Prosidenay, 


From the Council of tho East India Association, 


May it ploase your Lordship,— 

This “Association being instituted for the promotion of tho publica 
interests, and welfayo of the inhabitants of India gonerally, we may bo 
permitted to congratulato your Lordship on your appointment to tho 

yesponsible and influential post of Governor of the Bombay Presi. 
dency, wherein large opportunities await you of premoting the pros- 
pority of Western India, and of contributing to tho progress of the 
yarious and interesting races that dwell within the sphero of your 
fature Government. 

1. As the Association has a Branch in Bombay, and 9 large number 
of its members are residents of that Prosidency, wo vonture: to think 
there is some special fitness in our thus addressing your Lordship, 

2. From its physical chavacteristies and the great dovelopmont of 
commercial energy, avising from the possession of maritime territory 
more than a thousand miles in extert, the Bombay presidency diffors 
widely from most other divisions of the Tndian Empire, ‘Io ono like 
yourself, already acoustomed to study tho social and oconomic con. 
dition of continontal nations, tho diversity of affaire that havo to bo 
dealt with by tho administration of Wostorn India will present much 
attraction, whilo your well-known habits of observation inspire confi- 
deiidg in your ability to carry {o a successful issug tho task imposod 
pheee you by Her Majesty. ™ 

3, The sea-borne trade of Bombny, which in 1883-4 amounled to 
more than sixty million pounds in valuo, comprises an enormous 
extentof commoroial transactions, which result in considorable profit to 
this country, but it is also essential that it should equally be rendored 
advantageous to, the producers and traders of Wostorn India. ‘lo 
this enddéwo main conditions are needod, namely, that communications 
shall be rendered as offective and cheap as possible, and that the water 
supply shall be stored and distributed so as to sorve the wants of 
agriculture, and protect the people against drotights. 

4, With regard to communications, much has boon done on most 
of the main routes of Western India, but transport is still too expon~ 
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sive for bulky products, and some of the internal districts are far from 
boing adequatoly served by country ronds, bridges, and forvies. 
Movoover, much remains to be dono in facilitating access to and from 
tho coast, and in improving the harbour accommodation at several 
points of tho littoral, in ita vast oxtent from Karwar on the south to 
Kwrracheo on tho north-west ‘The facilities for coast navigation by 
country craft avo of immense importance for aiding agriculture and 
developing trado, and we feel ausurod that your Lordship will recog 
nize tho direot practical beaving public works adapted to these objects 
must have on tho wolfare of the people. In carrying such works into 
effect, you would reosive valuable aid and co-operation, not only from 
the zealous public servants of all departments, Qut also from many 
enterprising members of the native community. 

5, In regard to water supply the Bombay Presidency has, through- 
out the greater part of its extent, an abundant provision from the 
annutl monsoon, which cavses an enormous discharge in all the 
districts within rango of tho Ghauts On the other hand, the physical 
configuration of the country is not nearly so favourable as on the 
onslern sida of the poninsula for the distribution of that supply. 
Mauch has been attempted towards meeting these two opposite condi- 
tions, but more systematic efforts eeom to he required so as to render 
tho abundant water supply of Western India available for tho irriga- 
tion of tho arid districts of the Deccan, of Kattawar, Kutch, and 
Sinde. We would venture to submit that, by intelligent direction and 
initial outlay of publio funds, the agticultural populations of tho 
Bombay Presidenoy may be induced to co-operate in this invaluable 
work, 

G, Tho economic condition of the peasantry of Western India can- 
not pil to attract your Lordship’s carnost alicntion. ‘Tho sad loss of 
Jifo from drought which oceurred in tho Deccan in 1877-9, was only a 
sovoyo manifesk‘fion of tho chronic poverty of the cultivators that had 
been previously demonstrated by tho disturbances amongst the ryots 
jn 1875, and fully described im tho Report of tha Commission that 
investigated thoso occurrences. Tho attention of our Association has 
been directod 1o this subject, and {o the proposed menns of relieving 
the pressuro of pecuniary distress amongst the ryots, by the establish- 
ment of agricultural banks, and wo beg leawa to forward the eeport of 
a mecting when proposals to this effect were formulated by Sir William 
‘Wedderburn, a member of the Bombay Civil Service, These proposals 
were 60 far adopted, béth by the Bombay and Supreme Governments, 
thal it had been determined that the experimont of an agricultural 
pank should be fairly tried in ono of the Deccan districts, Recently, 
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however, we have been informed that tho Indian Council has delayed 
or forbidden the carrying out of this moderate and tentative measure, 
ao that, even hefore your departure “from England, your Lordship 
might perhaps have it in your power to exert your influence towards 
obtaining the reconsideration of that adverse decision, We foel 
the more emboldened to urgo this because we are well awaro that 
your Lordship must have observed the working on tho Continent of 
various plans for providing systematio financial aid to the agricultural 
community. 

7. Closely allied to this subject is that of promoting the revival ov 
introduction of indigenous mechanical arts, so that tho masses of the 
people may not ag now bo almost entirely depondenton agriculture and 
its attendant precarious labour. On the occasion of Sir Ivelyn Baring's 
departure from Bombay, the branch of our Association, in the address 
presented to him as retiring Finance Minister, laid groat stress on tho 
valuable practical service in furtherance of the foregoing object rendered 
by the Government, of which he had been a member, in directing that 
all stores for the uae of the several departments of the State, that could 
be purchased in India as cheaply, or nearly so, as through the India 
Office in England, should be so obtained. Various powerful intorests 
‘in this country, as well as in the presidency towns of India, are opposed 
to this policy, but we trust that, with the viow of raising the standard. 
of industrial efficiency in India, your Lordship will uso your offorts to 
give to local trade and industry such countenance and encouragement 
as is implicd by the bestowal of, this legitimato measuro of Stato 
patronage and support. 

8. There is one special movement in this direction in Bombay 
itself on behalf of which we may with confidence solicit your Lord- 
ship’s active co-operation. In commomoration of tho Marquis of 
Ripon’s Viceroyalty, the people of Bombay nd Western India 
gonerally have resolved to found a well-organized Mhool of Technical 
Industries. This intelligent offort to aupply by voluntary assaciation 
one of the now peculiarly pressing requirements in tho Indian 
economic and social system, cannot fail to claim your Lordship’s 
approval, and, we trust, effective individual counsol and aid. 

9. Your Lordship has probably already followed to some extent tho 
thorough investigation which the subject of public instruction reavived 
two years ago in every province of India at tho hands of the Special 
Commission under the prosidonoy of Dr, W. W. Hunter, Diroctor 
General of Statistics. No one, wa venturd to submit, can be moro 
qualified than your Lordship for exercizing a sound judgment as to 
the conclusions arrived at as the result of thin exhaustive onguizy. 
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With the rostricted funds at the command of Indian administrators, 
it is not casy to satisly the claima both of primary and collegiate 
edneation, but we feol sure thet no one can discriminate better than 
your Lordship belween the relative value of both, and that undor 
your administration the causo of public instruction in the Bombay 
presidency may bo expected to show now and extensive develop- 
ment, 

10. Your Lordship will scarcely need to be reminded that, however 
good administration mhy be, and however perfect the protection and 
educational tutelago onjoyed by tho nation, such benefits will fail in 
their results unless tho peoplo themselves actively participate in that 
administration, and in the management of their own gffnirs. Advances 
im these dirootions have been made more freely, m some respects, 
in tho Bombay Presidency than in other parts of Indin, Henao 
while the moderate financial decentralization measures initiated 
under Lod Mayo had already couie ta work smoothly, the peoplo in 
Western India wore quite ready to appreciate the recent extension of 
local self-governmont promulgated under Lord Ripon’s Council, and‘ 
loyally accepted by Sir James Fergusson as Governor of Bombay. 
We are convinced that your Lordship’s thoughtful and ministering 
efforts will not fail to be oxerted towards the promotion of intelligent 
management of villagg concerns, and municipal affairs. 

11. Froth this tapfe of local autonomy, the transition is natural to 
tho larger andvmore distinatly political subject of entrusting the well- 
qualified natives of India with some well-defined shave in‘the higher 
adininislration’ of thei country, nid participation ju its executive 
governmont, © * ” 

The Statutory Civil Service, as ith is called, was intonded to afford 
some set-off to the hard condition of ptacatiling to England, in order 
to pass by tho straight gato of competition at an unduly early age; but 
that mothod is peZaapsi opon to the reproach of boing o yevival, in 
another shapo, of the, discarded principle of personnl favour and 
patronage ; nevertholess it affords » recognized means of onabling 
the people of India to participate in the work of higher administration, 
an object which we doubt not your Lordship will be anxious to pro- 
mote to the utmoat extent compatible with the interests of the “_ 
aervice, 

12, There is one other topic that camiot fail to attract your cree 

# ship’s attention in connection with your administration of the torri- 
tei onder Bombay, thaiia, tho position and prospect of the numerous 
E Native states in Western India, Man} of these, though small in 

Xtent, have an ancient origin and lineage, and during the struggling 
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poriod of oarly British rule, their Chiefs ofton proved thomsolves our 
jnvaluable allies, while all ave moro or less bound to us by lroaty and 
other engagements, entered into on tlfo basis of mutual advaniago 
petweon the paramount power and themselves, The rapid changes 
that have affected all India, during the last fifty yoars, have influenced 
these Native States in very various dogreos, causing thom in many 
instances to claim anxious oversight and liberal consideration from 
the Bombay Government, whose powors nro in this respect somowhat 
larger than those of the other local Govornrfonta in India, Tho 
rulers of these States have given many signal instances of thoix loyalty 
to the Crown, and their willingness to accept the guidanco of tho 
Bombay Government, when thatis offered in such a mennor and through 
such direct personal intercourse as the Princes and Chiefs havo been 
accustomed to appreciate. Tho sometimes frigid methods of modorn 
bureaucracy are alien to the traditions of these gncient chieftains ; 
and it is probable that your ordship may find one of the most 
specially interesting branches of your highly responsible duties, will 
‘consist in visits to the native States within your jurisdiction, and in 
cultivating personal and friendly relations with their Chiofs and 
Sirdars. wy, 

13, In conclusion it only remains for us to wish your Lordship Cod- 
speed in the task you have undertaken, ‘Thougtt thereby yoluntavily 
withdrawing yourself from the exciting atriiggles pnd tempting prizes 

_of political life at home, we trust, thigt in tho dégply interesting work 
vof Indian‘ ministration,‘whioh, when scen in its prapor light, may, 
‘vq]l absorhstho fullest energies of flioso charged With its vegponsibililios, 
your Lordship will find o congenial aphore for tho oxetoiso of sour 
varied powers, so that not gnly during the tenure of: your Governmont 
of Bombay, but in far fututp yetizs your name may come io bo associa: 
ted, in the true Imperial senso, with thoso ofs tho illustrious mon who 
founded and have consolidated the British Ehophs in, India, to tho 
Inating benefit alike of Indig, and of the’ United, Kingdom, 

; 


T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
ORFEUR OAVINAGH, 


Chairman on behalf of the Council of the 
Last Indta Aséooiation, * 


9th March, 1885. 
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Tar Axnva, Merrine of the East Indio Association was held on 
‘Wapynsbay Arrcrwoon, May 20rn,-1885, in the rooms of the Associa- 
tion, 26, Charing Cross;* London, sw, muider ,the Chairmanship of 
Sit "RICHARD. Tearee, Barty ¢.6.8. Ty DLR. LLD , a Prosident of tho . 
<Asiociation. a? ere ' 

, Th opening the procedtings, tho OM ATRMAN said tho meoting 
wouljl doubtless bo disposed’bo ndopt, the usual course of taking the 
Repért of the Council and:the andited accounts ag rend, seeing that 
they had been previously ‘civoulated. Lhe *Roport hhowed, on the 
whole, satisfactory record of useful work, During the year they 
had had to lament the loss, by death or resignation, of a few of their 
membevs, but thore had been a cobsiderable accession of now 
members, amongst whom it was satisfactory to notice there were 
some native gentlemen. In its “Bphere, the Association seomed to do 
what itcould, and during the year, some important papers had beon 
rord, and upon the subjects considered there had been & free 
expression of independent opinion of all kinda; and, generally, tho 
Assooition appeaied to be fulfilling its normal “fanctions, He had 
confidence, therefore, in recommonding tho Report of the Council for 
adoption, and he moved accordingly. 
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SIRDAR KRISIINA SINGIL seconded tho resolution. 


Mx W. MARIN WOOD, boing called on by the Prosident, snid, 
ho thought tho yoar’s record was somewhat bottor than the Reports 
of some former years; and jt must be conceded that the Report 
indicated a degreo of activity and usefulness on the part of the 
Association. But thevo was’no doubt that, in the opinion of some 
of tho friends of the Association, especially in India, thero might 
be moro activity and"demonstrativeness in their proceedings. ‘That 
savas & matlor, of course, which rested within the power. and com- 
potonce of tho Council; and he had no doubt they would fairly 
consider it, open as ho knew they were, to regeive suggestions. 
The Chairman hail rightly romarked :that some of the discussions 
which had taken place in the past year had been very useful; 
but tho great difficulty was to“oxcite that amount of lively and 
practical interest in the minds-of the British public which would 
givo impetus to Indian improvement and teforms, and provide a sort 
of check wpon any mncertain or irregular changes of policy which 
tho Indian Government has occasionally been prone to. Ono of the 
functions of the Hast India Association was, he presumed, to review 
and criticize the action of tho Indian Government, as occasion arose. 
Now thoy had not done mych in thet way, nor was he there to urge 
any extraordinary agtivity in that field; all he wished to remark was, 
that somo of the fiends of the Asgocintion conpidered they mght do 
moron Amg*it sorffo gf their new members would assist in this’ 
* divection, perhaps. tha*Council might be willing to accept their come * 
tributions, Tho Report madg, reference to the death of Sir Lawronce 
Peel, who was for many yetrs Presidont ‘of the Association, and 
althongh ho (Mx. Wood) did not, know high personally, many members 
{vom the other side of India did, thd he was known to others from 
his influence in cexfndotion with the Association, and his contributions 
to various journals upon Tidian subjects. Ho was a man of cloar 
insight into tho relations of England and India, animated with 
lively sympathy with tho peoplo of Indian; and with these two 
invaluable qualities ho combined 9 special Hterary faculty, which he 
employed to the adyancement of tho interests of Sndin. Te was, in 
fact, a man of very similay tendoncios and aptitudes. to their respected 
and lamented colloaguo, Mr, Wj, B, Wastwick. Of the late Colonels. 
vB, Rathborne, whose death was alse referred to, ho might say, that , 
‘he was known to many cf the members of the Association rank 
fag gertainly, his zeal and aasifuity, gnd his readiness to asuist “and, 
al pan’ in all the proceedings of tho Association entitled litt to the 


¥ 
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record which appears in the Jownal. He was, jndeed, of an order 
that is rapidly passing away from Indian oxperionoe ; but there wero 
others remaming, and it was muck tb bo desired that thoy should 
enter the ranks of the Association, and give it similax assistance. 


In zeply to a question from the Chairman, Mr. W. TLAMILTON 
BURN (Secretary), atated that tho progoedings of the Association 
yore regularly forwarded to the Library of the India Office. 


The Rev. JAMHS LONG suggested, that 1 would bo more 
effective to send them to the Searotary of State for India. At tho 
India Office Likrary they would simply bo buried without haope of 
resurrection, 


The CHAIRMAN concurred, thot it should ge tho object of the 
Association to influence opinion at the India Office move then 
any whore else, ; 


General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, x.0.8.1, said their viow 
was, that they should seek’ to mfluence public opinion, for, without it, 
application might be madé again and again to the India Offico, and 


quite m vain. ! 
s woo 


The CHAIRMAN observed)-that publio opinion wad 'a very diff. 
oult thing to rench ; opinion at the India Offiés was moro feasible ; 
and he thought tho Secretary of Stato, for ‘the time boing, would bo 
Inclined to listen to what the East, India Aasociation had to say. 
Honce, he thought the'Repoyt of {ho Associntion’s proceodings should 
he sent to tho private Secretary, or the Parliamontary Sperotary 
of the Sooretary of State for~Intlif,’ or both of them. ‘Lo sond the 
Journal direct to the India Office Librayy WS scarodly movo than 
interment, 


1 

In reply to further questiors from the Chnirman and othors, 
it was stated that every effort was made to intorest the Press of lus 
country in the wdrk of the Assooiation, Not only ate invitatiqns to 
attend the meetings sent tn the editor of every morning and oyening 
journal in the metropolis, but tho London reprosentatives of thp ‘loadin; "7 
provincial, Indian, and Colonial nowspapors me inoluded in tho list, 
Copies of the papers to be read are also widely ciroulated among the 
newspapers ; and a preois of each discussion ix despatched’ to all: the 
London, and ® large number of the provincial, Indian, Colonial, and 
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Tur Anuar Menrina of the Hast India Association was held on 
‘Wopnespay arrrrnoon, May 20rn, 1885, imthe yooms of the Associa 
tion, 26, Charing Oross; London, S’W., mrder the Chairmanship of 
Sir RicHand Trupry, Bart, ¢.¢.s, ch idle LEDs BGs Prosident of tho . 
Associatons® MY K la, ; 

, TA oppning the meosabign nSsbrEARACAN said tho meeting 
would doubtless be disposed’ ‘adopt, tho usual course of taking tho 
Repért of the Council and-the audited accounts vead, seeing that 
they had boen previously cirowlated. Tho “Report ‘showed, on tho 
whole, a satisfactory record of useful work, During the year they 
had had to Intent the loss, by death or resignation, of « fow of thoir 
members, bit there had been » considerable accossion of new 
members, amongst whom it was satisfactory to notice thore were 
some native geritlemen. In its sphere, the Association seomed to do 
what itcould, and during the year, some important papers had beon 
read, and upon the subjecté considered there had heon a freo 
expression of independent opinion of all kinds; and, generally, tho 
Association appeared to be fulfilling its normal functions, To had 
confidence, therefore, in recommonding tho Report of the Council for 
adoption, and he moved accordingly, 

No, 5.—Vor. XVII. 1d 
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STRDAR KRISINA SINGID seconded the resolution, 


Max, W. MARTIN WOOD, boing called on by the President, said, 
ho thought the year’s record was somewhat better than the Reporls 
of some formor years; and-it must be conceded that tho Report 
indicated a degree of activity and usefulness on the part of tho 
Association, But there was‘no doubt that, in the opinion of somo 
of the fmends of the Assosiation, espeatally in Tadin, there might 
he mora activily and*demonstrativeness in their procoedings. That 
‘wag © madtor, of course, which rosted within tho power and com- 
polenco of the Council; and ho had no doubt they would fairly 
consider it, opon as ho knew they were, to reqeive suggestions. 
The Chairman hat rightly remarked ithat somo of the discussions 
which had taken place m the past year hed been very useful ;, 
but tho great difficulty was to‘Yxcite that amount of lively ond 
praction] interost in the minds-of the British public which would 
givo impolus to Indian improvement and teforms, and provide a sort 
of check wpon any uncertain or irregular changes of policy which 
tho Indian Government has occasionally beon prone to. Ono of the 
functions of the Hast India Association was, ho presumed, to roview 
and criticize tho action of the Indinn Governmont, as ocersion arose. 
Now thay had nob done mych int that way, nor was he there to urge 
any oxtraovdinary aptivity in that figltl; all ho wished to remark was, 
that, some of, ithe friends of ‘the Association congidered they might do 
morgs Ang? if, soufe of thoir new members would assish in this 
* ditcotion, perhaps, the Council might be willing to accept thoir con- * 
tributions, ‘he Report mado, reforenco to tho doath of Sir Lawronce 
Peal, who was for many yotve Prosidont ‘of the Association, , ond 
although ho (My, Wood) did not,knaw him personally, many membors 
from tho olhor sido of India, did, 4nd he was known to others from 
his influ onco in cefffeotion with the Association, and his contributions 
to various journals upon Tridian subjeols, Ie was a man of cloar 
insight info tho relations ‘ot England and India, animated with 
lively sympathy with tho people of India; and with: hese two 
invaluable qualities ho combined a special literary faculty, which he . 
amployed. to tho adyancement of the intereats of India, Ile was, in 
‘fqet, a man of vory.similay tendoncios and aptitudes. to their regpected. 
and Inmonted oplleaguo, Mv. BB, Hastwick. Of the Into Colonel:A. 
8, Rathbone, whose death was alsg referred to, ho might say,,th it 

ig known to many of the mombars of the Association porsonillyya? 
pgorbainly, his, zeal and asaiduity, gnd his readiness to assietiganc. 
pod in all the proceedings of tho pebeintiin entitled, dh to the 
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record which appears in the Jowrnal, He was, indeod, of an order 
that is rapidly passing atvay from Indian experionce ; but thera were 
others rornaining, and it was much tb be dasired that thoy should 
enter the ranks of the Association, and givo it similar assistance. 


In reply to a question from the Chairman, Mr. W. HAMILTON 
BURN (Secretary), stated that the proscedings of the Association 
were regularly forwarded to the Library of the India Office. 


The Rey, JAMES LONG suggested, that it would bo more 
effective to send them to the Socrctary of State for India, At the 
India Office Likrary they would simply be buried without hope of 
resurrection. 


The CHAIRMAN concurred, that it should ge the object of the 
Association to influence opinion at the India Office moro than 
anywhere elas, ' 


General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, x.c.s.1., said their view 
was, that they should seek to influence public opinion, for, without it, 
application might bo madé ‘again and again to tho India Office, and 
quite in vain. : 


a a P 

The OHAIRMAN observed,that public opinion wag ‘a vory difi. 
oul thing to reach; opinion at tho India Offide was mayo fensible ; 
gnd-ho theught the Secretary of Stato, for tho time boing, would bo 
inolined to ston to what tho Dast, India Association had to say. 
Hence, ho thought theReport of the Association’s procoodings should 
be gent to tho private Seoretary, or the Parlinmentary Saorotary 
of the Seoretary of State for-Intiifi,’ or both of them, To send the 
Journal direct to the India Office Librayy wi scareély moro than 
intermont, 


In reply to farther questions from the Chairman and others, 
itswas stated that every effort was made to interest the Press of this 
‘country in the wok of the Association, Not only are invitations to 
suitend the meetings sent to the editor of every moming and evening 
journal in the metropolis, but the London ropresentatives of the loading 
provincial, Indian, and Colonial newspapers nro included in tho list, 
Copies of the papers to be read ave also widely ciroulated among the 
newspapers ;-and » preois of each discussion is despatched 10 all the 
London, and a large number of the provincial, Indian, Colonial, and 
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weakly journals. And, as the result, althongh Indian topics are too 
commonly nogloctod by the press at homo, tho work of the Association 
ia moro gonorally roported ahd, noticed than that of any similar 
institution in. this country, 


Mr. MANCUERJEE M. BHOWNAGGREE took occasion to 
romark that, as an Indien, and ono having some opportunities of 
learning tho viows and opinions of tho people of India on the procced- 
ings of the Mast India*Association in London, thoy were not regarded 
with satisfaction, and that the home body had to a grent extent Jost 
tho confidonce of the differént communitics in India, The Enst 
India Association owod its origin to tho energy and devotion of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and it was essentially by native energy that funds 
vwers found for its inception, and ave atill ton great oxtent found to 
carry it on, Withopt reforring moro specifically to any one topic, ho 
might point to a matter which recently stirred the feelings of tho 
people of India deeply, and that through the length and breadth 
of India, but in which the East India Association were vory far from 
reflecting tho sentimonts of the people whose interests and aspirations 
they wore supposed to roprosont, It may, indead, have oxpressed the 
opinions of a certain class, but that class was very small. In this 
connection, ho would take the liborty of reading an illustrative 
extract from  vopresentativo native journal, which he was sure 
reflected the opinions of the native population of Western Indie, viz, 
The Indu- Prakash :— Tt is muchito be vogrotted that tho Bast India 
% Association in London showed no sign of any movement in doing 
“honour to Lord “Ripon. The Association was ostablished for tho 
‘* disintorested advocacy of tho ae of the natives of Indiy in Eng- 
“ land, and for divesting the attonttin of the English public to a sound 
“policy in respect of Indian questions. Tt, owes its oxistenos to the 
“ support given it 4% tho princes and peoplo of India, The arrival 
“of Lord Ripon was just tho timo when it should have shown its 
" Joyalty to its supporters, But its behaviour has gono far to confirm 
“the misgivings we have for some time past had as to its wark, The 
‘‘yeal interests of tho peoplo of India appear to have come to, be 
“ yognrded by the Association as of secondary importance in com- 
parison with tho interests of Anglo-Indian ascendancy, which have 
“ yaled paramount in the counsels of its managing committee. The 
« vogult is that it has lost the confidence of ita originel promatera and 
supporters in India, The soonor our conmtyymon seo how long that 
tehody oan afford to play fast and looso with thoiv host interests the 
better it will bo for tho country.” This, though an extract from 
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only ono native paper in Western India, was, he would venture to say, 
a fair representation of the opinion generally ontertained of the Mast: 
India Association. Without referring,to its attitude in respect to the 
Tlbert Bill and other subjects, he was certainly of opinion that the 
return of the late Viceroy should have been mado the occasion of an 
expression of opinion with reference to certain vital matters which 
ocourred in the régume of Lord Ripon, matters in which tho people 
of India were profoundly concerned, and regarding whith their fcelings 
swere aroused to an unpreccdented extont. Ie emphasized this con- - 
tention on the ground that Lord Ripon’s administration was the period 
when most of the principles which tho Association was supposed to 
advocate had been attempted to be acted upon, But the Hast Tndin 
Association had*abnogated its duty as a representative in London of 
Indian interests, and did nothing, or worse than nothing. Turning to 
another topic, My. Bhownaggree said that he understood that the 
Council of the Association had resolved not to alléw a resolution to be 
submitted at the public meetings of the Association—not even a motion 
for adjournmont—nand here agnin, he warmly urged, was o striking 
at the very root of the original object of the Association. If no 
resolution was proposed after a debate, to what conclusion had they 
arrived? How could the opinion of # meoting be otherwise elicited ? 
He hoped the time was not far distant when the Council would see 
the justice and propriety of rescinding so objectionable a decigion, and 
revert to a course which certainly was in contemplation by the founders 
of the Association, 7 

The CHAIRMAN said he wndorstood that tho Council hnd 
considered proposal made to thom that an addition be made to the 
byoe-laws, providing for the submissidn of resolutions at tho Assooiation’s 
public meetings, and the minutes of the Council hore tho following 
entry :—“The Council considered » proposien that an addition 
“he made to the bye-laws regarding resolutions at meetings. The 
* Council decided that no resolations should be allowed at meetings 
“ convened by this Association.” This was in Octobor Inst, 


Mr. M, M. BHOWNAGGREE said ib was this injunction which 
he considered infringed upon the very spivit and intention of the 
orgarizers of the Association. It must be a great obstacle to the 
proper carrying out of the tre functions of the Association and 
detrimental to its interests. It wag to be regretted that all reference 
to so important on act of the Council should have been omitted from 
the Report; and tho regult could only be to inorease the feoling of 
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annoyance and disnppointmont with tho proccedings of the Assooiation 
which had oxistod in Bombay for tho last throo years, or more, 


: 

My. G. C, WIIITWORTE said be was not disposed to tako 
axception to Mr, Bhownaggreo’s references to the supposed inadoquacy 
of the byo-lnwe to allow of a formulated oxprossion of tho opinions of 
a, majority of tho membors on any given occasion, But aa regarda 
Mr. Bhownaggroe’s strictures on the courso of tho Connoil rogarding 
Lord Ripon, ho ownedsho thought them wnreasonable, Tho Associa. 
tion’s function in London was nob mardly to echo tho sontiments of 
any clags or classes in India; 4é waa to indicate the individual opinions 
of the members who constituiod the Association at tho time. Jf it 
was thought proper 1o propose any action, it should have been at tho 
timo of Lord Ripon’s home-coming,—not now, whon the occasion had 
passed. Té was open to anyone to find ont whothor it wag tho general 
opinion of the Asséciation that the auggested action was proper, and 
the Council could havo taken action accordingly. 


Gonoral Sir ORFWUR CAVENAGH said that if My. Bhownaggice™ 
thonght that any boty of English gontlomen who were doing their 
best, as far as thoy know, for the good of all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects in India, would allow thomselves to be dictated to by 
anybody, ho was utterly mistaken ; and it was a most unugual course 
for a branch to attempt to prescribe the course to be pursned by the 
parent Association, Tho Mas ‘India Association was formed for tho 
“purpose of considering subjects gojieorning all classds of tho peoplo of 
India; and there never had boon the slightost atteinpl to provent any- 
hody from oxprossing his opinion with porfeot freedom on any topic. 
Tho pagos of tho Jounal furnished ample ovidente that tho freost 
discussion was wolecomed on ovory subjoob, as wolh nthe: papers rand. 
ig in the eubsoquort dobnies. And in thus aotigg the Council did 
“What thoy considered thoir duty, quito inrespoctiyo of what those not 
‘shombers of the parent Association might bo pleased to consider they 
ought to da, The resolution referred to by Mr. Bhownoggreo and 
mado the text of his criticisms, was not accepted by tho Council 
beoauso experience had proved its inexpediency, and it was not the 

le of any similar society in this country, such as tho Society of Arts 

d the United Service Institution. In these socioties papers wore 
Sad fend discussed} but no resolution was submitted, for the réeson-— 
ft 1 this reason particularly applied to the Hast India Association—that 
igtlinae half or moro of the whole number present were not members 
LxSsbointion; and thus it might hnppen that a resolution bihding 
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the Council would be adopted at the instance of pure outsiders collected 
because of their spemal interest either in the question submitted or 
in the essayist or lecturer. The inconvenience and danger of tho 
Council being thus pledged. to a course ‘of action wore obvious; hence 
the devision at which they arrived on the resolution submitted to them 
by Bh, Martian Wood in October last. 


My. ©. W. ARATHOON, said that while he felt considerable 
sympathy with Mx, Bhownaggree, he must say he groatly exaggerated 
the importance of the native clement in the Association, In the 
London Association there were something like two hundrod members, 
and about ten native gentlemen, and this simple fat would show how 
large » proportion of the funds for the carrying on of the work of tho 
Association were furnished by the Anglo-Indian element. He could 
not help thinkmg that tho severe remarks of the writer in the 
Indu-Prakash would not have beon made had he aboen aware of! tho 
constitnency of the London Association, and that tho revenue of the 
Association was principally derived fom tho funds of the membes, 

tlittle or nothing coming from tho Bombay Branch, But upon tho 
question of pernutting a resolution to bo submittod at tho Assodiation’s 
meeting, he owned he felt considerable sympathy with My. Bhownag- 
gree’s views, for he thought tho cream of the meeting was talcen off 
when no definite issue was obtained. 


Mr, MANECKJER BYRAMJED DANABHOY snid he was afvaid 
there Was some sort of an understindjng between Mr. Martin Wood 
fond My, Bhownageres for now imsiating that resolutions should bo 
allowed at pul 4 anegtings of this Associntion. To was of opinion 
that it was nob ithe yitiper timo for discussing that question, as Mr, 
Wood and Mr Bhowyaggreo woro reticent upon this subjeot whon tho 
Annual Report was framed by the Council, andgo it waif undosivablo 
to dwell upon tho point any longer, 


Mz, A. K. CONNELL, on the othor hand, expressed his agreement 
with General Cavenagh os to the inconvenionce of passing resolutions 
at the Association's meetings, The great argument for an Association 
such as theirs was that it furnished an arena for tho froe discussion of 
Indiay affairs ; and this function it certainly performed. At the simd 
time he had always felt that the memorials and representations 
addressed by the Council to the India Office and high Indian officials 
wore frequently open to criticism. Lo did, not ‘know whdther they 
represented the opinions of the wholé of the Counail, or of a large or 
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small majority ; but ha did know that ou mony of tho most important 
sthjects the opinions of the mombors of tho Association wore vory 


much divided, 
° 


The CHAIRMAN observed that as, at first sight, it might appear 
that his viows regarding tho question of resolutions wore similar to 
those of Mr. Bhownaggree, he would call attention to what passed at 
tho last Annual Mooting. On that occasion his friond, My. W, Martin 
Wood, had been pointing out that certain memorials had bean addvossed 
hy the Council of tio Association to the Indian Government, and he 
had expressed the opinion that tho number of such afforla might be 
usefully increased, and that with ‘so largo and oxperioncod a Council, 
“such practical work might be ensily undertaken.’ Upon this, 
he (the Chairman) appeared to have said, “I quite ondorse tho 
“yvomarks that fell fom My. Martin Wood, as to the grent importance 
“of maintaining tho discussions from timo to time, and also of our 
“embodying tho result of these disoussions in somo memorial, The 
“tost of ow working and tho ontcomo of our deliberations is 
“undoubtedly the memorial. Unless you arrivo at some conclusion? 
“embodied in a written slatomont, you cannot bo sure that your 
“worl has beon effected, or that your Inbours are likely 1o bo fruitial, 
“Therefore I do hopo that whenever you have n discussion you will 
endeavour to come to some practicalissne.” Now, it did not occur 
to him that these romarks could be quoted as an authority for having 
resolutions passed at tho Association's meetings, For, obviously, 
what ho was roforring to was: tho remarks of Mr, Wood which he 

“understood roforred to functions gf the Council. (IIear, hear.) And 
to that opinion he adhered. Lo still thought thoy should havo 
resolutions and momorials from tho Council; but that was very 
difforont from haying thom from the public meeting. Tho objections 
had boen stated by provious speakers, and thoy wore indeod quite 
manifest, With many of tho papers read and tho spocohes mac the 
Connoil could not in the loast concur; nevertheless, encouragement 
was givon to thoir production because healthy discussion was thereby 
promoted. Buta resolution committing the Association was quite a 
different thing ; and having a large and vaviod experienco of associa. 
tions similar to this ho could quite confirm the statement made by 
General Cayonagh and other friends that tho passing of yesalutions 
is not the custom. He must warn the meoting that tho Bast India 
Association could not be kept up if Mr, Bhownaggreo’s dootrine were 
to/prevail, for many whé have great pleasure in helping it on in its 
grork could not be associated with it were it subject to the risk of 
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being hurriedly committed to doctrines to which thoy could not in tho 
least: subscribe. 


Major-General R. M. MACDONALD said thoro was ono point which 
had oseaped Mr, Bhownaggree’s notico, Ho seems to have supposed that 
while the Council had sont certain representations 10 Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Reay they had entirely rofrainod fvom expressing any 
sympathy with the work of the Marquis of Ripon, But a voferenco 
to the Report of the previous year would show that tho Council had 
sent an expression and sympathy with somo of the jate Vicoroy’s 
measures. 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD said tho address veforved to by Gonoval 
Macdonald was one sent by the Bombay Branch. 


General Siv ORFRUR CAVENAGH said this was nol the caso. 
The memorial of the Council was sent to the Scorétary of Stato for 
Tndia, and it bovo on certain measures in which tho Marquis of Tipon 
‘was interested. 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD oited several instances in tho records 
of the Association where resolutions had been submitted and adopted 
at the meetings of the Association, with important results, What, 
indeed, was now asked was a reversion to tho original practioo of tho 
Association, and he strongly urged that tho difficulties set up by tho 
Chairman and by Sir Orfeur Cavenagh would be found of little 
practical consequence and could be eagily guarded agamst, Tho Mast 
Tndin Association differed from other sdojoties in this country to which 
refevence had been made, inasmuch as it was under obligation to 
follow out as far as it could, the objects and tho lino of action which 
their supporters in India desired. 


After some further conversational discussion, the Report of the 
Council was unanimously adopted. 


Major-General R. M. MACDONALD then moved :— That tho 
clection of the following members of Conneil be confirmod :—Thomas 
H, Thornton, Esq., 0.8.1, Venerable Archdeacon Baly, Di, G. W. 
Leitner, Maneckjeo Byramjee Dadabhoy, Isq., William Cornell, Esq,, 
Mancherjeo M, Bhoyrnaggree, Esq., Francis Mathow, [sq.” 


Mr. W. T. A. COSBY seconded the motion, Which was adoptod 


unanimously. 
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My, T, H. THORNTON, cs... moved: “That the six rotiring 
members of the Council be re-elected, viz., John Shaw, Tsq., William 
Taylor, Eaq., W. Martin Wood, Esq. Roper Lothbridgo, Esq,, cn, 
0. W. Arathoon, Hsq., Gonofal Sir Orfour Cayenagh, x.0.8.1,, tho election 
of Mr, P. M, Tait to bo considored the cighth mombor retiving.” My, 
‘Phornion said these namos needed no recommendation. In General 
Cavenagh they wore honoured by tho aid of an officer of eminent 
distinction, and variod and lengthoned experionce, Mi. CO. W, 
Arathoon reprosonted a small but important community, tho 
Armenians, in India; he was a distinguished barrister in England, 
and his services to the Association wero invaluable, My. Lothbridgs 
was an oflicer of great oxpérionce in oducational dopariments in India; 
and Mr, W. Martin Wood has atinined a most honourable position in 
connection with Indian journalism, and was associated with a news. 
paper which hed slways upheld tho claims of the people. My. W. 
Taylor's longthgqned and usoful connection with tho Association was 
well known, and the sound judgment and ripe knowledge of My, 
John Shaw had always beon most valuable to tho Council and the 
Association, ® 


Tho Rev. JAMES LONG seconded tho resolution. 


Tho SECRETARY, (Mx. W. Hamilton Burn) read the following 
lotler from Mr. P. M. Tait: Devonshire Club, Eastbourne, May 9th, 
“ My dear Sir,—In reply to your favour of tho 8th inst, I beg you will 
“convoy to the Council my very great regret that sickness in my 
“Tomily has obliged me to be much away from London, and go hag 
* gvently interfered with my attendances at tho Council meetings of 
‘tho Mast India Association. But T am now ondeayouring to make 
“ sarangomonts for rofurning to London pormanently, in whigh caso I 
“would bo ablo, of courso, to comply moro strictly with our rules, 
“Tho Council wil, of course, act as may scem to them best in the 
Interests of tho Association, I am vory willing to remain a momber 
* of their body, and to givo tho interests of tho Aggociation my best 
“ support, in which cago, of course, I would understand that, whother 
“here or in London, I would feel myself bound to comply with the 
“ yulos, and do*all in my power to promoto the interests of the Asso. 
“ gintion, I should say that thero are a large number of rotived Indian 
“ employds permanently rosident here, and that [ have speatedly 
“mentioned the Association to them. If desived, I could more formally 
* inlvoduce the mattor—Yours faithfully, P, M. thar, FSS, RGB.” 


ial “The resolution was then adopted. 
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‘Mx, C. W. ARATIZOON proposed that in the placo of Mr. Soltna, 
swho was voturning to India, Pandit Bishon Narayan Diy bo oleatod to 


the Council, : 
Tho Rev. JAMES LONG seconded this, and it was adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed that Genoral Sir Richard Mendo, 
K.G8.1,, he elected to the remaining vacancy on the Council. 


My, 6, W. ARATHOON said ho had great ploasure in seconding 
this. 


Tho motion was adopted, 


General Sir ORFEUR CAVUNAGHE said, thatas Chairman of tho 
Council of the Association the honour fell to him t» propose “ That 
“ Sir Richard Temple, Bart, G.c.s., be re-elected President of tho 
“ Association for the ensuing year.” A roference to Sir Richard’s 
eminent official ‘career must be superfinous in such a meoting as 
theirs, but a word would be necessary in recognition of the sovvicos 
rendered to the Association by tho President, and of the intorcst 
he constantly manifested in all that concerned the welfare of 
India, This was the third occasion of Sir Richard Temple’s election, 
and the members would know that he not only presided on these 
occasions, but: was always willing to tako tho Chaix at othor times 
when called upon if cixoumstances allowod, furnishing sound and 
valiable advice, and never more valuable and usoful than during tho 
present meeting. (Hear, hear.) 


Mir, MANECKJEE BYRAMJEE DADABHOY, seconded the 
motion, which was adopted with cordial unanimity, 


The OHAIRMAN said he had groat pleasnvo in accepting the 
office for the fourth time consecutively, and was all the mora gratificd 
that the motion should have been mado by his honoured friend, 
General Cavenngh, and so cordially accepted by a meoting containing 
so many friends, both Buropean and Native. He could assure the 
memberg that, althongh rather a busy man in polities and goneral 
affairs, and concemed in a great variety of topics both at home and 
abroad as a public man, nevertheless, ho would give as much timo and 
attention and energy as he could sparo for the work of tho Associa- 
tion. Ile would do this becanse—notwithstanding tho sharp oriticism 
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which had fallen from somo of tho mombors during the meoting—he 
belioved thatthe Association was performing a very useful funclion— 
the function of giving geope to !reo, indepondont, and impartial 
opinions rogarding current affairs in India, of encouraging overy 
gontleman who has got anything to say that is really worth saying, 
and that is supported by facts and statistics and by reasonable and 
cogont arguments, to come forward and test them in public discussion. 
Tle was convincod, that by giving this scope to individuals who sought 
it they wore most likely to help in forming a public opinion amongst 
thoso sections of tho British public who ultimatoly direat the course 
of affairs in India; and most likely to afford a slimulus to thought 
and to make people tako an intercst in tho progress of India and its 
people, ‘hoy might depend upon it that it was*only by this friction 
of thonght with thought, of argument with argumont, and the collision 
of free opinion, that healthy and progressive action could be promoted, 
Tho great dangor was that interest and attention should flag in regard 
to India: for England is a vory busy country, and her interests and 
concerns, and, unhappily, hor anxiotics, extond right round the 
habitable globe ; so that in this, the very centro of tho Empiro, peoplo 
are much pre-ocaupicd. And only by encouraging people who possoss 
knowledge, leisuro, experionce, and earnestness to come forward and 
expross their opinions, can it bo hoped that attention can be gainod 
for a subject like India, Influoncod by theso convictions, he had con- 
sented to act as the President of tho Mast India Association, and he 
looked for continued and useful work on the lines he had broadly 
indicated, 


A cordial vote of thanks to Sir Richard Tomplo for presiding over 
tho meoting terminated an unusually prolonged silting, 
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Your Counc, in submitting their Report for the year 1884-5, are 
again able to congratulate the members on the steady and increasing 
prosperity of the Association. 

The Council are pleased to observe that the Association is becoming 
more generally known and its usefulness appreciated. 

During the sitting of the Indian Railway Commiitteo of the House 
of Commons, at the.desire of the India Office, your Council were 
glad to bo able to depute, as their representative to be examined 
as n witness before that Committee, Mr. J. R. Bullen-Smith, 6.5.1, 
to whom the Council desire to express their begs thanks, It 
affords the Council gratification to remark that the suggestions of 
Siv William Wedderburn, advocated in the paper he read before the 
Association in July, 1883, for the establishment of Agricultural Banks 
in India for the relicf of the ryots, have beon to a certain extent 
adopted by the Government. Your Council have to express their 
sincere regret at the retirement of the Rajah Rampal Singh from the 
position he had long held of Vice-Chairman ; Major-General R. My 
Macdonald has been eleoted to fill the vacancy thus occasioned, 

Your Council rogrot that they have hitherto been unable to obtain 
a free copy of The Gazette of India, either from tho Homo or Indian 
Government, 

In addition to submitting a variety of subjects of public interest 
to India for discussion ‘before well attended meotings, your Council 
have prepared, as showu by the following summaries, throo very 
important papers during the poriod undor reviow. 


LOSSES BY DLATH, 


The Council deeply regret to have to record the death of tho 
-Right Hon, Sir Laurence Peel, for many years Presidont of this 
Association, and of Colonel Anthony Blake Rathborne, for many yours 
a most active member of Council of the Association, and latterly one 
of its VicetPresidents. Obituary reports appears at page 173 of the 
present volume, The Council also regret io report the death of tho 
following members of tho Association: —Micheel Thomas Baas, Usq. 
(for many years MP. for Derby); F. B. Ohatterjoo, Tisq.; Rogor II, 
Pawsey, Hsq., and Dr. G. F, Trimnell. 
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s RESIGNATION OF MEMBIRS. 

Tho following gontlemen havo resignod thoir membership since 
the Inst annual meoting :—Henry Georgo Keen, Usq,, 0.1.2.; Cornelius 
B. Paro, Esq.; General Sir Georgo Malcolm, k.o.n.; Sir W. Guyor 
Ttunter, K.cur.a.; John Dacosta, Hsq.; Gonoral Crawford Cooke ; 
Poter Rylands, Esq,, a7. 

DLECTION OF MNMBIRS. 

Tho following* gentlemen havo been elegted sinco the last annual 
meeting :~—Roberl Major ITolborn, Esq.; Rogoy onry Pawsoy, aq, ; 
Arther William Crawley Boovey, Hsq., n0.¢.8.; Archibald Rogers, 
Bsq.; The Venerablo Archdencon Baly; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Thomas 
Henry Thornton, Esq., 6.5.1.; Frederick Thomas Atkins, Taq. ; Robort 
Fellowes Chisholm, Iisq.; Mrs. Sarah 8. Gostling; Bram Stoker, lisq,, 
mA Frederick A. Nicholson, Esq.; Joseph Robert Kirby Johnson, 
Risq.; William Cornell, Msq., Rothed B.c.8.; Josoph Fostor, Hsq. ; 
James Sewell Whito, Hsq. (late Indge of tho Caloutta High Court) ; 
Maneckjoo Byramjeo Dadabhoy, Esq.; Piyaro Tal, Usq.; Sindar 

. Krishna Singh Kapur; George Baird, Esq. Sir George Welsh 
Kellner, x,031¢.; Walter J, Coopor, Bsq.; Pundit Bishon Narayan 
dav; Georgo Clifford Whitworth, Esq, 10.0.8,; Mancherjeo M, 
Bhownaggvoo, Hsq.; Umar Buksh, Baq.; Frederic Pincott, Raq. ; 
George Chambers, Esq.; M. Abdul Julil, Esq. ; Robert Brown, Neq. 

Tho following gentlemon haye been elected members of the Council 
sineo the last meeting :—Thomas H. Thornton, Bsq. 09..; The 
Venorable Archdeacon Baly ; Dy, G.W. Leiinor ; Manockjeo Byramjco 
Dadabhoy, Hsq.; William Cornoll, Esq, Rotivod 3,0.8.; Mancherjoo 
M, Bhownaggreo, sq. ; Francis Mathow, Usq, 

According to the torms of Avticlo 12, tho following Membors of 
the Conneil rotiro by rotation, and tho Council with tho oxceptions 
of Mr. Sottna, wito is about Jenving for Tndin and does not acok ro- 
lection, and Mr. P. M. Tait, who hag lefj London, rocommond their 
re-election :—Ardeshir Kavasjeo Sottna, Usq.;, John Shaw, Maq,; 
P.M. Tait, Hsq., 1.2.6.8, 28.8.5 Willinnt Taylor, Esq, motiod 3.0.8, ; 
W. Martin Wood, Exq,; Roper Lethbridge, Exq., onn.; 0. W. 
Arathoon, Haq.; and General Sir Orfour Cavenagh, «0.8.1. 

The following Addresses and Memorial haye beon presentod :- 

1, Congratulatory address by a deputation to His xcellonoy 
the Righ{ Honourable tho Marl of Dufferin on his appointment 
:t8, Governor-Generat of India (which will bo found roportod of 
soak in The Jownat of the Assootation, pp. 88-40 of the prosent- 
volume), 
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2. Similar address to Lord Reay on his appointmeyt as Govornor 
of the Bombay Presidency, which is reported at longth at pp, 113-7 
of the present volume. . 

8, Memorial to the Seoretary of State for the Colonies on the 
subject of an ordinance relating to natives of India recently passed 
inthe Straits Settlements which, together with a copy of his Lordship's 
reply thereto, is annexed, 

ros 26, Onartne Cross, 8.W. 
Oth February, 1885. 
To The Right Honourable, 
The Bary of Dury, P.o., 
IDAM's Seoretary of State for the Colonies, 

My Lorv,—I have the honour, by desire of the Council of tho 
Bast India Association, to forward for your Lordship’s consideration 
copy of a letter with enclosure received from Penangy on the subject 
of an ordinance relatmg to natives of India, recently passed in the 
Straits Settlements, As the ordinance is not before the Council they 
ard unable to express an opinion as to how far it is in accordance with 
the provisions of the Indian Act No. 5 of 1877; bub presuming that 
in that Act sections 89, 42, 43, 44, and 45 are govorned by the 
definition expressed in section 2, there certainly appears to bo no 
reason why traders and other respectable natives of India resorting 
to the Straits Settlements should bo in any way brought under its 
operation. 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
ORTHUR OAVUNAGH, 
! Ohatrman of Counatl, 
(Reesy.] ‘ 
' Downie Sieen, 
19th Hebruary, 1885. 

Sm,—I am directed by the Earl of Derby to acknowledgo tho 
receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, transmitting, by desiro 
of the Hast Indio ‘Association, » edpy of a lettér received from Myr. 
Wainhouse, of Poriang, with » copy of » meniorinl addressed to 
the Governor of Madras by éerlain Indians residing in Penang, on 
the snbjact of an Indian immigration ordinanco recontly passed by 
the Legislature of the Straits Setilomonts. 

In reply, L am to state that a similar communiention has been 
received at this offico dircet from Mr. Wainhouse¥ and that the Governor 
of the Stanits Settlements has been requested to inform him, that the 
Government of India have considered the provisions of tho ordinance 
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to which the memorialists object to be voquived in the interest of tho 
Indian immigrants of the labonring class, but that the Colonial 
Government will no doubt take care that the ordinance is enforced in 
such a manner ag to cause as little inconvenionco as possible 10 Indians 
who are not of tho Ixbouring class, and that the momorialists ave 
mistaken in supposing that such persons, when they have obiained, 
either before leaving India ov in the Colony, the certificate required — 
by the ordinance, will be any longor subject to its provisions, but that 
on the contrary, thé object of the certificate is to secure thom from 
being treated as subjoct to the ordinance, 

I am further to state that the opposition 1o tho ordinanco is 
veported to be subsiding on its real character becoming undorstood. 

Tam to add that the Indian Act No, 5 of 1877, to which you vefor, 
syns ropealod before the Straits ordinance was brought into operation. 

Tam, Six, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD WINGIIBLD. 


Gaxeran Sir Orvour Cavpracn, X.0.8.1. 


Tho following papers have beon read sings the last annual 
meeting :— 
THN NORLW-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 


On Monday afternoon, May 12, 1884, under the Presidency of 
Colonel G. B, Malleson, o.8.1., My. H. G, Keene, ann, road a paper 
entitled “Lhe North-West Frontier of India.” The lecturer reviewed 
the history of the mountain barricr on tho north-west frontior of 
India, and doseribed, with the aid of an olaborate map, the points of 
importance. Ilo said that tho possessor of the lands on tho wostern 
sido of Afghanistan held ono of the principal appronches to India, 
though Cabul was_ob least oqually commanding, and ho contended 
that it was as nocossary fo the pence and welfare of Cobul as to tho 
ivanquillity of Indio that thoso approaches should bo guarded by a 
friendly powor. As Colonol Malleson had said in ono of his works, 
‘No invasion was possible as long as Hindostan kept in hor own 
“hands the keys of her fortress, the passes leading 1o hoy fertile 
plains,” The lecturer voforred to the later history of the provinces, 
and, dealing with the present position of affairs, pointed,out the 
dangor which would aviso from a second European state being on the 
borders of our Indian empire. THe then alluded to the steps which, it 
swhg believed, tho Govérmment of Great Britain wore’ taking in the 
am ter; and stated that it was understood that a boundary line of 
goat tral ground was boing fixed. and he insisted that Russia should bo 
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informed in unequivocal terms that any trespass on that ground would 
be regarded as an overt act of hostility, which wouRl bo met by the 
dispatch of a British squadron to the Bajtic and a blockade of Russian 
ports; while Porsia, if there was reason to believo that she connived 
at the trespass, could be dealt with by the appearance of a squadron 
in the Gulf, wheve a force could, if necessary, be landed, Should the 
Ameer of Cabul desire it, assistance could bo given in tha way of 
strengthening the frontier line, These measures would he sufficient, 
but the determination of the Government to defend the frontier should 
be made known fully. He concluded his lecture by observing that 
ho had been endeayouring to establish thuee points—(1) that friendly 
influence in Afghanistan, with easy access to the Helmand Valley, 
and a well-founded confidence in the attachment of the peoples of 
India, are our main sources of strength; (2) that ow: naval power is 
the best guarantee for whatever line we may lay down, if it be done 
with due resolution; (8) that, while not doubting that the British 
Government is fully informed, it is necessary for the assurance of the 
public mind, both here and in India, that the world of friends and 
“foes should participate in the information. 

A discussion followed the reading, which, with the paper, will he 
found reported in full in Vol. KVL, pages 149-178, of The Jounal of 
the Assoctation, 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


On Tuesday aftornoon, May 27, 1884, a meeting was held at the 
Westminster Town Hall, under tho presidenoy of Sir Richard Tomplo, 
» Bart, o.¢.81., when the subject for consideration was an elaborate” 
papby written by Dr. G. W. Leitner on the subject of “ Self-Goyorn- 
ment in India.” It was largely circulated, and being very lengthy, 

Dr. Leitner delivered an address on the subject. 

Dr. Leitner in his paper dwelt on the indigenous clemonts of self- 
government in India, with special referonce to thé Punjanb, and moro 
particularly in matters of education, as illustrated by the history of 
the Punjaub University movement, from 1865 to tho ostablishmont of 
a branch in London in 1884. In tho course of tho papor Dr, Loitner 
urged that whatever view might be hold as rogards tho oxpodionoy of 
the so-called experiment of self-government in India, thoro could bo 
but little doubt as to the appropriateness of its introduction as regards 
educatfon—at once the best and safest concession, Ile was thorofore 
consivained to hold that the recommendations of tho recent Indian 
Education Commission, especially if carvied gut in tho spixit of their 
report, would retard that consummation, by practically diverting tho 
funds for higher and mass education to the oulargement of the 

1é 
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official administyative machinery (unless recourso be had to an increase 
of taxation in singularly distastoful form), by suppressing the 
motives of native liberality,.of which such numerous and signal 
instances have been given; and finally, by orenting a general spirit 
of disaffcotion in their proposed dealing with indigenous schools, tho 
evil results of which could scarcely be overrated. In drawing attention 
to a consideration of tho circumstances which sorvo to prove that the 
constitution of native socioty in India is omphaticaily autonomous 
and republican, Dr, Leitner contended that any interference with that 
autonomy (such as, for instance, is still in a large measure preserved. 
in the administration of castes and tribes) must inovitably lead to the 
destruction of the Government, however liberal and well-intentioned, 
that may attempt to anticipate by official mensures the course of 
gradual social dissolution. ‘ho identification, on the contrary, of 
those elements in India that “ have a stake in that country ” with tho 
British Governmefit by means of their own rovered associations, must 
alike maintain British rule, and furthor tho cansa of civilization, which 
can only be veal if 1b rests on an indigonous basis and progrosses with 
a natural devclopment, , 

A discussion followed the reading of tho paper, which, with the 
paper, will be found roported in full in Vol. XVI, pages 211-852, 
ol Lhe Journal of the Association. 


TUROPLAN PAUPDRISM IN INDIA. 


On Monday aflernoon, Juno 23, 1884, 2 mecting was held in tho 
Council Room, Exeter Hall, under tho presidency of Sir Richard 
Vemple, Bari., ¢.0.8.., when the Venerable Archdeacon Baly read 
a paper entitled “ Nuropean Pauperism in India.” 

Tho Lecturer pointed ont that tho 1otal Huropean population of 
Indin has been compnted at between 200,000 and 800,000, and that it 
is inoreasing rapidly, owing to tho oxtonsion of the railway system and 
tho development of tho resourecs of tho country. But the increasing 
pauperism bas made if become a vary gerious problem how the 
indigenous Buropean population of India shall bo maintained as a self- 
supporting and profitable community, and aided in their struggles 
against the natural climatic conditions md cheap native labour, 
, Avohdeacon Baly urged that the first measmo for the solution of the 
Aphiblem was to provide education and employment fox the childron: 
bated the second to provide employment for the adults. But at prosont 
fe loast half of the EGropean boys in India avo not receiving dn 
ORHGE which will ft them to get thoir living, and sufficient monks 
E dyiding such education do not exist, although there is 
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venson to beliave that there is employment available for every able- 
bodied, sober, industrious, intelligent, and honest Hurbpean in India. 
Tho vey. gentleman therefore strongly uxged that more schools snd 
colleges should be provided for the European population, and that tho 
peculiar position of this class in India gives them strong claim for 
liberal nasistance from the Government. 

A. discussion followed the reading of the paper, which, with tho 
paper, will be found reported in full in Vol. sae +, pages 353-898, of 
The Jounal of the Association. 


THE PRESURVATION OF WILD BIRDS. 

On Friday afternoon, July 11, 1884, » meeting was conyoned in 
the rooms of the Zoological Society, No. 3, Hanover Square, under 
the presidency of Professor Flower, 14.0., when Mr, Robert H, Mlliot 
read » paper “On the Preservation of Wild Birds in India.” He 
pointed out that every civilized Government, with ethe oxception of 
that of India, has rocognized the value of birds as insect-oaters, and 
has adopted measnres for their preservation ; and that the absence of 
legislation forebodes, where it has not yet presented, serious results 
to plantors and agrioulturists. Ag the most convenient season for the 
destruction of bivds is during the fine weather that succeeds tho heavy 
rains of the monsoons, and as this season is also the breeding time, 
the destruction of insect-eating birds procecds at such arate as must 
scon lead to almost absoluto extermination, unless proservative 
measpres are immediately adopted. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, when if was , 
gondrally agréed, that legislation on the subject was dosirablo, and jt 
was vesolved that a representation to that effect should be addressed. 
to the Government of India, 7 

The'paper together with the disoussion will bo found roported in full 
in Vol, XVI, pp. 899-419 of The Journal of tha,Association, which, 
adcording to the wish expressed at the mooting, was forwardod to his 
Jixcelloncy the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and to thoir 
Excellencies the Governors of Madvas and Bombay. 


THE MUTUAL ADVANTAGES OF THD CONNECTION RDTWLEN DNGLAND AND 
HDR INDIAN EMPIRD. 

A largely- attended meeting was held on Monday aftornoon, 
November 24, 1884, in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, under tho prosi- 
denay of Goneval Sivy George Balfour, «0.3, 1.2., when a paper was 
road, by General Sir Orfour Cavonagh, x.0.8.19 entitled “Tho Mutual 

“ Advantages of the Connection botweon England and her Indian 
“ Timpire,” 


hy) 
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Genaial Sir Orfour Cavenagh, in an interesting paper on the 
subject, maintafned that the possossion of ow Easton Empire was an 
important trust, to be administered not merely for our own honofit, 
put for the good of the millions of human beings brought under our 
rule, and whose destinies for good or evil rested in our hands, Ho 
avowed his pleasure at being able, under the auspices of an Associa- 
tion formed with the object of advocating equally the removal of real 
grievances and tho introduction of salutary reforms, to show con- 
clusively tho important advantagos that mutually acorue from tho 
connection of the two countries, in the hope that all subjects of Tor 
Majesty might recognizo the necessity of maintaining the supromacy 
of British influence, which to the one race brings an increase of 
national power and prosperity, and to the other tho blessings of 
personal liberty and public peaco, Although not boldly and honestly 
asserted, it has been certainly implied, that the wars in India, including 
the conquest of “the Punjaub, the campaign against the Amoers of 
Sind, the Groat Mutiny, and all the minor affairs on tho north-west 
frontior, had been conducted at the oxponso of Great Britain, and cost 
the inhabitants millions of money, Yet not only had tho people of 
Great Britain not been called upon to pay one penny towards tho 
exponses of those various campaigns, but thoro was ronson to believe 
that the conditions under which the accounts appertaining to 
military oxponditure were adjusted were upon the whole favourable 
to the Home Government, It would be unworthy of Englishmen 
to allow the country in which they had introduced the benefits 
of modem civilization to rolepso into a state of somi-barbarism— 
the country upon which thoy had so long bestowed tho blessing of 
peace—to again become the scene of discord and blood-shed; for 
if tho humanizing influence of our nioral and military, control 
were withdrawn, the whole of the country inhabited by the woak 
vaces of Bengal #voper and Southern India would soon become 
a prey to the inoursions of the warlike tribes of the North.Weat, and 
centuries might olapse ere those vaces would regain the legal rights 
and freedom they now enjoyed. Although the numeroug lines of 
railway, network of canals, and othor public works, constricted mainly 
by British skill, and principally by British capital, testifiod to the 
endoavours we had mado to onsuve the material prosporily of the 
peoplo, we had a still moro important task hefore us—of fitting thom 
for self-governmont, and of teaching thom to understand and fully 
appreciate thé blessings of political liberty, This task might take ages 
to falfl; for although India could count some able and enlightened 
men among her upper classes, they wero still the exception, whilst, oa 
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yet, but little influence had been brought to bear upon the masses. 
The nationalities amongst which education had pwhaps mate the 
greatest strides were not those best fitipd to enforco order amongst 
their fellow countrymen. We must look for mleis amongst the 
educated mon of tho sternor races, and the process by which they 
were to be inducted into power must be of an oztremely gradual 
character. When that process had been completed, we might 
honowrably sever ont connection with our Eastern dependency, pro- 
vided that we could find some ruling anthority sufficiently ablo, just, 
and powerful to worthily sncoced to the sovereignty, Wo might then 
be willing to resign; but here would be ho difficulty, for the ruling 
power of India should command the confidence of all classes, of all 
creeds; its impartiality should preclude the followers of any ono 
religion or sect obtaining a preponderance of power in the State, whilst 
it should be strong enongh to compel respect and obedience to the law 
throughont the extent of its dominions, From which, ho asked, of 
the various and antagonistic races by which India is populated, would 
ithe ruling clement be selected ? Long ere this question could becomo 
‘ripe for discussion, the fact which ho had ossayed to prove, that the 
interests of the two nations were so interwoven as to be identical, 
would, he hoped, be fully acknowledged, so that no Englishman would 
then be found to advocate their separation; whilst the people of 
Tndia, recognizing the advantages derived from forming o portion of 

* the British Hmpivo, and confirmed in all thew privileges ng British 
citizens, would have no wish to withdyaw from our rule, but would 
foal a pride in claiming the right to call themselves the subjects of, 
the greatost, and, at the same time, tho most beneficent, monarghy in 
tha world, ‘ 

A discussion followed the reading, which, with the paper, will be 

found reported in full in The Journal of the Association, pages 1-88, of 
the prosent volume, ~ 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVIC. 


A meeting was held dh Wednesday aftornoon, Decembex 17, 1884, 
in the Council Room, Exeter Hall, under the presidency of General 
Sir Orfeur Cavenagh (Chairman of the Council of the Assoviation), 
when a paper “ On the Indian Civil Service,” by Nusserwanjeo 
Shevesjei Ginwalla, Esq., of Broach, Bombay, was kindly rond by 
Roper Lethbridge, Esq, 01.2. In this paper, after roferring to the 
monster meatings lately held in all tho chio€ cities of India, with the 
object of procuring tho extension of the present limit of age for tho 
admission of natives to the Covenanted Civil Service, and to the 
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appeals which had been made to the Govornmont to placo tho natives 
ona footing of equality with tho English civilians, by lotting them 
into all the higher appointmonts, Mr. Ginwalla suggested s middle 
course, which might be satisfactory to all partics, and sootho the ruffled 
spirit thet pervaded India on the subject. He proposed to motlify the 
existing statutory and Covenanted Services; to shut out the natives 
of India from the latter altogether, and to organizo and ostablish 
& separate and independent Civil Service in India to which thoy 
along should be admitted to the exclusion of Englishmon and 
Enrasians; thal successful candidates, immodintoly after passing 
their examination in India, should bo required, without oxcop- 
tion, to mako « sojourn of about two years in England, in order 10 
finish their education ; and that tho limit of age should be extended 
to twonty-soven years. Ho proposod to do away altogother with tho 
system of nomination by patronage, as he believed that nothing of real 
importance could be done until that system was superseded by ono 
conceived on broad lines of State policy, and tho actual circumstances 
ov political exigencies of India. 

This papor has beon vory generally commentod on in tho Indion 
nowspapers. 

A discussion followed the reading of tho paper, which, with 
the paper, will be found roported in Lhe Journal of the Association, 
pages 41-74 of the present volume, 


THD AGH OF COMPRIITION FOR TID INDIAN CIVIL SDRYICD, 


On Monday afternoon, January 19, 1885, a meoting wags hold in 
tho Exetor Hall Council Room, funder the presidoncy of Wilfrid 
Scawon Blunt, Hsq., whon Mr, Ardoshir Kavasjeo Sottma read n 
papor on “ Tho Ago of Compotition for the Indian Civil Sorvico.” 
My, Sotina, in a teiaporatoly-worded paper, sketched tho history of 
the changes which had beon mado in the regulations as to ago 
of candidates for the Indian Civil Service. Before the year 1854 
studonts were cligible for admission to Daifoybury betaveen. the ages of 
soyenteen and twonty-one ycars. The limits wore then raised to 
oighteen and twenty-three, but in 1859 the mawimun was lowered to 
twonty-two, and in 1865 again to twonty-one yeats. Tho question was 
re-opened by Lord Salisbury, who, when Secretary of Stato for India, 
in 1874-5, addressed cortain inquiries relating to this and other 
mattors connected with the Indian Civil Servico to various authoritios 
in India. The decision subsoquently arrivod at by which the maxtmuns 
Sage waa reduced to nineteen was against the opinion of the Civil 
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Servico Commissioners, against the opinion of move than two-thirds 
of the Indian civilians consulted, and against the Spinion of Lord 
Northbrook, who, when Viceroy, placed bis views on xecord. in. a very 
able minute, Failing to find any reason for the altoration in the 
onuses assigned, Mr. Settna believed ho found if in a despatoh 
(No. 35 of 1878) from Lord Lytton to the Secretary of Stato, In 
this document it was urged, as shown in the following passages, that 
in the opinion of the Government of India, it was desirablo that when 
the Special Native Service was constituted the ordinary Covonanted 
Civil Service should no longer be open to natives. “ The difficulty, 
“indeed the utter impossibility, of getting European officers of 
+ vosition to servo cheerfully in subordination to natives of India is one 
“which no one with personal experience of India will wader estimate.” 
~~ So long as natives can obtain admission to theG ovenanted Service 
“by competition, this difficulty will be liable to arise, and the only 
* complete remedy would be to close the competitiv® servico by Jaw to 
“natives of this country, But the recent reduction of tho standard 
“of ago for the competitive examination will practically vender the 
* matter of exceptional difficulty, and as the prohibition would involve 
the repoal of sec. 32 of Act 21 and 22 Vict., cap. 166, which vendors 
“natives of this country eligible to compete, and as snch legislation 
“would be of an apparently illiberal character, we content oureelves 
“with xecommending the point to your lordship's consideration, 
“without making it an indisponsablo condition of ow scheme.” 
Yarning to Lord Kimberley’s grounds for deolining to make 
any alteration! without furthor experience of tho working of ihe - 
present system, My. Setina mentioned that of the twonty-oight Indian 
candidates apokon of by his lordship as having presented themsolyos 
for oxamination within the previous six yoars only ono had sucocoded 
in gotting through, After urging tho all but insuperable difoulties 
ander which Indien candidates at present Ieboured, he anid, in 
conclusion, that the maximum limit of twenty-one, or oven twoniy- 
three, which obiainod provionsly, would do harm to no ono, but would 
greatly rise the administrative efficiency, and deprive tho people of 
Tudia of a just cause of grievance. 

This paper was noticed in a leading article of The Times of tha 
21st Janvary last, and has beon commented on by somo of the Indian 
newspapers, 

A discussion followed. the reading, which, with the paper, will ho 
found reportod in full in Lhe Journal of the Association, pagos 75-112 
of the present volume. 
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TNE COSTLINESS OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
e 


At a meoting held on Monday afternoon, March 80, 1885, in tho 
Council Room, Exeter Hall, under tho presidency of Donald I. 
Macfarlane, Esq., a.2., Robert Brown, Hsq., of Glasgow, read a papor 
on * The Costliness of Indian Administration.” 

Mr, Brown opencd his romarks by saying that tho cost of a 
country’s administration was at all times 2 question of intorest, closely 
connected, as it offen was, with the prospority, comfort, and happinoss 
of the people; but there was this additional ground for sorutinizing 
the cost of Indian administration—that the people affectod had no say 
in it, that the necessary funds wero provided with difficulty, and only 
with the aid of a substantial supplement from a domoralizing wade 
forced upon another nation. Tt was indisputable that a sound financial 
basis was essential to tho safety of the whole national superstructure, 
and how did Indifi stand the test? In forty-four yearly budgots, from 
1840 to 1883, thero were sixteen surpluses and thirty-cight doficits, 
with an aggregato balance of £58,920,000 on tho wrong sido—op 
inoreasing revenue always having beon overpassed by inoveasing 
expenditure and debt. To go back to 1811 wo found 2 rogisterod 
debt of £27,979,134, against £159,112,989 in 1888, whilo tho annual 
interest payablo had risen from £1,628,646 to £6,515,849. ‘Tho 
India of to-day was not the India of long ago, cither in extont or 
vesources, and any inquiry wag rendored more diffleull by the fact 
that the Governmont, like the defunct Oompany, were tradors as well as 
rulers, putting into ono common purso the proceeds of taxation and 
tho profits of trade, Against this enormous inoreaso of indebtodnoss 
thore was to bo set the capital valuo of railways and othor so-called 
productive ” public works, but somotimes theso had producod less 
than no vevenno. In point of fact, tho total amount for which India 
was liablo, ono way*or anothor, was £246,948,000, and though the 
anual burdon happened to bo at prosont leas than tho interost just 
statod, owing to tho Governmont investmonls boing romunorniivo, it 
might hayo been greator, That the burdo:fs wore heavy was officially 
ndinitted ; and a few yoars ago, when money was urgontly wanted for 
the Afghan war, tho Governmont had to confess that not another 
rupee could be screwed ont of the taxpayers. Tho Indian Counoil 
declares that only the opium revonuo stands belweon thém and 
insolyoncy, and Mr. J, K. Oross acknowledges that tho salt tax in 
Indio ia nearly as bed as the corn laws were in this country. 
Numerous illustrations of gross extravagance wore thon cited in the 
gHlgme charges, and expenditure in India, and in the Army adminis- 
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tration. Té was urged that a larger proportion of natives should be 
employed in Government situations, who, on the testiony of some of 
the most influential of our own offivials,avere thoroughly competent, 
and would gladly do work for loss pay. In conclusion, Mr. Brown 
said, that, aa & whole, he supposed the Indian Government servants 
were neither better nor worse than other similar bodies of mei, bub 
even granting that they wore, one and all, the superhumanly excellent 
and disinterested beings they were sometimes painted, it was possible 
to pay too much even for a good thing. All he askod was that 
salaries be fixed more in accordance with the commercial principle of 
a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s worlk; and that we should act 
more in accordance with our theory, ‘Indian money to be spent only 
* on Indian business." 

A. discussion followed the reading, which, with the paper, will be 
found reported in fall in Lhe Jownal of the Association, pages 119-171 
of the present volume. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Connoil tender their best thanks to the Proprietors of the 
following Papers, who present copies for the uso of the Reading-voom, 
where they may ho daily read by members of the Association — 


The Pioneer Mail . x z . ‘ » Allabnbad. 
» Native Opinion ‘i . ? . Bombny. 
1 Dimes of India , ‘ i r 7 mi 
» Bombay Gazette 4 : . ‘ % 


Intlht-Prakash, or Moonlight . . . ‘ ' ” 
DLoke Mitra, or the People's Friend . ‘ . ” 


2 


» Indian Spectator . . . . ‘ ” 
» Bengal Public Opinton . ‘ . « Calowtta, 
» Indian Statesman , . . a . ” 

» Hindu Patriot ‘ é . a : ie 

» Indian Daily News , . ‘ ‘ . ” 

» Indian Nation oe 7 . . ‘ PA 

n Bast . . . ‘ 2 « Dacca, 
» Cvil and Military Gaxette . . ‘ . Lahore. 
» Fourpal of the Anjuman-i-Punjab  . ‘ . " 

» Afadras Times Overland Mail 7 . « Madras. 
» astern Quardian  . 5 ; ‘ . rh 

3 Hindu ‘ . . é ae ' ” 

» Indian Jurist . 7 a ; ‘ ‘ s 


y» Malratia . . ’ . . » Poona. 
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The Home and Colonial Mail . ' ll. * » Uondon. 
» Journal of She Society of Arts : ‘ . 
» Journal of the Royal Ungted Service Institution ‘ Hf 
» Journal of the Statistical Society — . ‘ , 4 
» Journal of the National Indian. \asiebabioe ‘ . o 


Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute a 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Socioty Liverpool. 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society Manchester. 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution Washington, U.S. 


The Council also tendér thoir best thanks 1o tho Donors of the 
following Books :—~ 

A Pamphlet on our Difficulties and Wants in the Path of the 
Progyoss of India, by Syed Mohammed Hagsnin, of Incknow. 

Appendix to Report of tho Select Committee on tho Affairs of the 
Bast India Company, 1832 (Vol. VI.), from Colonel P. T. French. 

Memorials of Sorvico in India, by William Macpherson, from My. 
GO. W. Arathoon. 

Retrospocts and Prospects of Indian Policy, by Major Dvans Bell, 
from My. 0. W. Arathoon. 

Commentaries upon Martial Law, 1867, from Mr. O. W. Avathoon, 

And the following from the India Office :— 
Report of tho Indian Education Commission Gazetteer, North West 


Proyinces. 
Appendix to Bducation Commission Hs + Contral Provinces. 
Ditto Bombay. 
Ditto . North West Prvovinces, 
Ditto . Punjab. 
Ditto » Bongal. 
Ditto . Madras. 
Ditto . Uyderabad. , 


Gonoral Report on Public! Instenctfon in Assom, 1881-2, by 
J. Wilson, Roport on Education in Coorg, 1834-82, by Lewis Rico, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 
Who have Paid their Subscriptions from May 1, 1884, to 


April 30, 1885, 


For £5 
Vineont Ambler, Eaq., 14, Colville Square . ied 1 6 
Licut.-Goneral W. W. Anderson, 17, Fielding Road 1885 15 
J. P, G. Anderson, Esq, 11, Imperial Square, 
Cheltenham =. Fi is 16 
A. Arathoon, Esq., Hanover Square lub ‘ % 16 
C. W. Arathoon, Esq., The Lawn, 59, Ladbroko 
Grove, W. ’ oe 16 
Frederick T, Atkins, Esq., Pnitea Railway and 
Govornmont Servants’ Association,Allahabad 1884-85 2 10 
Gerge Baird, Esq., 80 & 82, Ludgate Hill, B.C. , 1885 1 6 
General Sir George Balfour, k.0.n,, a.2., 6, Cleve- 
land Gaidens, Hyde Park, W. . ‘i 1 6 
The Venerable Aichdeacon Baly, Orchardleigh, 
Kew Gardos E ; . 1884-86 2 10 
Sir Staart Colvin Bayley, x.c.8.1. ’ 1885 16 
Mancherjea M. Bhownaggree, Esq., Northhiook 
Indian Club. if 16 
Major-General James Blaok, 14, St, James" Square 1884-85 210 
H. B. Boswell, Esq,, Iver Lodgo, Iver, Uxbridge . 1885 1 6 
Robort Brown, Esq, 8, Olrig Terrace, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow . A i 16 
0. T, Buckland, Esq,, 20, Ashburn Place, SW. . 4 165 
Umar Buksh, Bsq., Northbrook Indinn Club 2 i 1 6 
J. RB, Bullen-Smith, Esq,, 0.8.1, 29, Roland Gar- 
dens, BW. . ” 16 
Major-General Georga Burn, 74, Poichostor 
Torince, W,  . » 1884-85 210 
Sir James Caird,x.0.n., 8, Queen's Gato Gmdons,8. W. 1885 16 
Genoral Sir Orfour Cavenagh, i,¢.8,1., Long Ditton, 
Kingston-on-Lhames =. i 16 
Nobert I’, ChisholmfEsq,, Craven Park, Willesden 1884-86 210 
Tiyde Olarke, Bsq., 82, St. George's Square, S.W. is 210 
Arthur Gohen, Esq, 4.¢., a.7., 6, Holland Park, W. 1885 16 
Si LT. B, Coictrooke, Bart., s.2., 14, South Strea,W. ” 5 Fea | 
A. K, Connell, Hsg., 7, Acacia Road, St. John's 
Wood, NW. " 16 
Liont.-Genernl G, Cooke, Abshot House, Wimbourno 
Road, Bournemouth € . ” 15 
Hugh BR, Cooke, Esq, 45, Pall Moll, SW. : ie 16 
W. J. Cooper, Bsq,, 89, Dulwich Road, §.E. . a 156 
John Corbett, Esq,, «.r.,20, Hertford Street, W. ry 1 6 
William Cornell, Esq., Rydal Lodge, Rydal Road, 
Streatham ¥ . < Pn 16 
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W. T. A. Cosby, Esq., Inner Temple, H.C, 
General Sir Arthur Cotton,x.c.a.1., Doaking, Surrey 
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A.W. Orawley-Boevey, Esq., 14, St. James’Qquare,8.W. 4, 


Richard W. Crowther, Bsq., 18, Cookapur Street,S.W. 
Manechjee Byramjes Dadabhoy, Esq., 55, Parlia- 
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W. Pirie Duff, Eisq., Oakfield Lodge, Denmark Hill 
R. H.W, Dunlop, Esq., o.2., 12, Kent Gardens, 
Ealing * 
Robert H. Ellioé, Req, Clitton Park, Kelso ry 
C. A, Biliott, Eeq., Oriental Club, W. 2 ge 
Lieut,-Colonel H, L, Evans, 69, Onslow Square . 
Colonel W, E. Evans, 45, Seymour Street A 
BE. Forrest, Eaq., care Mesais, Henry §, King & Co, 
Joseph Foster, Esq., 21, Bounday Road, N.W. . 
Lieut.-Colonel P. T. French, 8, Duke Street, St, 
James’s, 8.W, ‘ 
Lieut,-Geneial W. A, Fyerg, o2,, 19, Onslow 
Gardens, S.W. a 
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Common, 8,W. . . 
Mas. 8, 8. Gostling, 58, Linden Gmaens, we. 
W. Grant, Esq., 6, Lawn Teriace, Upper Hollo- 
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Albert Grey, Esq., 1.P., Dorchester House, Park Lane 
Sir Robert Hamilton, Bat., ran, Avon oe 
Strattord.on-Avon . 
* General Sir Henry Havelook-Allan, Bart, en 
70, Cheater Square, 8.W, 
Alfred J, Holiday, Eaq,, Manningham Mills, Bradtora 
Lieut.-General H, Hopkinson, 0.8.1, 78, Holland 
Park, W. . 
W. A. Hunter, Esq, Fountain Court, ‘Tomple, E, @. 


Six W. Guyor Hunter, atv, 2.0204, 21, Norfolk & 


Crescent, W, . 
A, RB. Hutchins, Baq., Hanover Lodge, Lower 
Sydenham  . © 
Charles Jay, Hsq., 55, Parliament Street, Siw. 
J. R, Kirby Johnson, sq, oare Messrs, James 
Mackintosh & Co., Bombay ’ 
Rgv. James Johnston, Glencoe, Highland Road, 
Upper Norwood . 
Golonel Keith Jopp, 58, Albemnrle Street, Ww. 
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Goneral Lord Alavi Kerr, «.0,8,, 4, James Street, 
Buckinghain Gate, 8.W. ‘ 

Hamund Kimber, Esq., 15, Walbrook, BO, 7 

Henry Kimber, Esq., 79, Lombard Street, HO. . 

Sardar Krishna Singh maim Northbrook Indian 
Olub : 

Roper Lethbridge, Tsq., o.1.0,, 19, Glanvicarde 
Gardens, VW. , 

Rey. James Tong, 8, Adam Stroct, Adetphi, Ww. ©. 

& P. Low, Bsq., 65, Parliament Street, We. 

Lord Lyttleton, 17, Grosvenor Street, W. Fs 

Major-General R. M, Macéonald, 80, Oxford 
Gardons, North Kensington, W. . 

‘D. H, Macfarlane, Esq, xr., 62,Portland Pinoo,W. 

M, Abdool Majid, Bsq., Northbrook Tadian Olub . 

General Sir George Malcolm, x,0,n,, 18, Oromvyell 
Crescent, S.xV. 

Golonel G, B, Malleson, o.8. ax 27, Wost Cromwell 
Road, SW. 

Wiliam Markby, Esq., Honilington ni, Oxford 

Tiugh Mason, Esq., a... Groby Hall, Ashton- 
under-Lyno =. 

Francis Mathow, Esq., 45, Finsbury Cirous, BOR v. 

James Matthews, Baq,, 66, Parliament Street,S.W. 

Major-General FR, Maunsell, care Messis, Henry 
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8. V. Morgan, Isq., 6, ‘The Boltons, West Brompton 

Mogaus Mowatt, Isq., Bombay ‘ ‘ 

Q, O, Mullick, Hisq., 66, Parliament Streat 

Louis H. Mylne, Haq., Beheen, BD. I. Ry., Bengal 

Bdward Nicholl, Esq., Amritsar, Punjaub . 

Frederick A. Nicholson, Esq,, Woodlands Road, 
Redhill 

Miss Florence Nightingalo, ‘to, South Stroot, 
Grosvenor Square, W.. 
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Captnin W, 0. Paimor, 8, Sutherland Avenue, 
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LIST OF LIFH MEMBERS OF TH® BAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 
Marked Qhus * includes “ Journal,” ) 
NAMES, ADDRESS. 
1, Abbajee Shivjee, Esq, : Bombay, 
2 Axdaseer Framjee Moos, Esq. Bombay, 
8. Aapandiaijee Jamshedjee Commissarivala, Esq. Bombay. 
4, Dr, Atmaram Pandoorang. Bombay. 
8 Anundroop Kastoorchang, Esq. Jalna, 
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*7, Anundjee Vishram, Esq. Bombay. 
*8, Anundlél Hunridas, Esq. Rajkote, 
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41, Dinshaw Manekjea Petit, Req. Bombay. 

42, Dinshaw Shepoorjee Vakeol, Esq. Bombay. 

48, Dossabhoy Bezunjeo, Baq. Bombay. 

44, Dossabhai Framjee Cama, Esq. Jamoo, in Cashmere, 

45. Dossabhai Vramjoo Kaxaka, Baq., 6.8.2. Bombay. 
"46, Dorabjee Pestonjoe Coma, Esq, London. 

47, Dorabjee Puddumju, Esq. Poona, 

48. Onptain F, Duncan, Caloutta, 
*49, The Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Durham, Darham. 

50. D, Mookexjee, Esq: Taucknow, 
*51, Dy. Dorabjeo Hormusjes. Bhooj. 

“52, Dhunjeeshaw Hormusjeo Karaka, Esq, Rajkoto. 

58. Dhunjecbhai Pestonjeo Commissariwalla, Req. Bombay. 

54, D, Ruttonjee, Esq, tong Kong. 
465, H.IL. Dajee Rajjee, Thakore of Wudhwan, Wadhwan, 

66, Eduljee Manekjee Vacha, Esq, Bombay, 

57. Lduljee Nusserwanjoe Colabawalle, Esq, Bombay. 

68. The Rt, Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bt., rt. 1.4, ¢.08.2,) London, 

59, Robert Fischer, Haq. Madras, 

"60. John Fleming, Esq, 0.8.1. Bombay. 

61, Tvamjeo Hormusjes Commissariwalla, Esq, Bombay, 

62, Framjee Nusserwanjee Patell, Esq. Bombay. 
¥68. Tlumphry William Freeland, Esq., oa, Chichester, 

64, Dy, P, F. Gomes, . Bombay, 

68. D. A. Gonsalves, Esq. Bombay, 

66. Gopnldas Mavjee, Tisq, Bombay, 
"67, Patrick Pirle Gordon, Esq, London. 

68. Gunputrao Bapoosaheh Putvardham, Hsq. Bolgaum, 
*69, Gowrishankar Oodayshunkor, Bsg, Bhownngger, 
*70, Gooljee Jeraj, Tisq. Bhooj, 

*71, Nao Saheb Gopatjoa Soorbhai, Rafkoto, 

72, Right Honovrable Lord John Hay. London, 

78, Hormusjoo Jamsetjeo Ghudiali, sq, Kwrachi, 
+74, Huridas Veharidas, Haq. Nawviad. 

“76, Hia Highness Maharaja Helkar. Tadore, 

76. Dewan Kazi Shahaboodin, Baroda, 

71, Khoja Jaivajbhat Peerbhai, Daq. Bombay. 

78, Khan Bahadoor Jamsetjee Dhunjechbhai Wedit, Bombay, 

79, Jongrdhan Gopal, Esq. +Bombay. 

80, Javorilal Umiashunker Yaojnik, Esq. Bombay. 

Gi, Ieojocbliat Jehangix Lamna, Esq. Bombay. 

82, Tchangir Goostadjec, Baq. Bombny. 

88, Jchangir Merwanjee Pleader, Bisq, Bombay, 

84, Tajo Jaykishan Bahadoor. Mooradabad. 
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*85, Rana Jalamsingjes, Esq. Bhooj. 
*86. Jeram Shivjee, Esq. Bhooj. 
*87. Jaggonnatl: Itchharam, Esq, Surat. 
*88, Jeeyanbhai Nanabhai, Esq. Bhownugger. 

89. Jamsetjes Manekjee, Esq. Jaina, 

90. Khursetjes Rustomjes Cama, Esq. Bombay. 

91, Kallanraa Hakoomatrac Desai, Esq. Brogch, 

792, Baboo Katicharan Goshal, Esq. Satakira, 
“98. HH. Khachay Alla Chella Khachav, Thakore of Jusdan. Juedan. 
*94, Thakar Kursonda Naranjee, Usq. . Bhooj. 
"95, Thaker Kalianjee Pitamber, Esq. Bhooj, 
"96. Kassinath Tiimbuk Teleng, Haq, Bombay. 

97. Khan Bahadoar Yusif Ali. Bombay. 

98. Luxmidas Khimjeo, Esq. Bombay. 

99. Shreemunt Luxmunrao Madhavrao Putyerdham, Esq. | Belgaum. 
100. Lala Gunga Persad, Esq, Bareilly, 
101, T. Login, Esq. Umballa. 

*102, Robert Macllwraith, Esq. London, 
108, Manekjee Cursetjee Shroff, Esq. Bombay. 
104. Merwenjee Rustomjee Dalal, Esq. Bombay. 
105, Muncherjee Ardeseer Dastoor, Esq. Bombay. 
106. Muncherjes Cowasjee Murzaban, Esq. Bombay. 
107, Manckjee Cowasjee Damanwalla, Esq, Dhurampoor, 
108. Dewan Mathradas, Dewan of Kapoortalla.” Kapoortalla, 
109, Mathooradas Lowjee, Esq. Bombay, 
110. Merwanjee Hormusjee Meheta, Esq. Caloutta, 

#111, Mirza Abbas Bey, Esq. Lucknow. 

*112. IIH. Bahadoo Khanjee, Nawab of Toonaghud, Joonaghud. 
1138. Muncherjee Naorojeo Banajee, Esq. Bombay, 
114, Dr. Manakjee Adeijee. Bombay, 
115, Sir Munguldas Nathoobhai, Kt, 6.8.1. Bombay. 

116, Mahomed Ali négay Nakoda, Esq. Bombay. 
117. Nanabhai Manekjec Guzadar, Esq. Bombay. 
118, Naorojes Dossabhai, Bsq. Bombay. 

9119, Nayayen Ramohandia Dhurandhare, Esq, Bombay. 
120, Nueserwanjee Cursetjea Ghandi, Esq. Bambay. 
121, Nusserwanjeo Jehengir Wadia, Esq. Bombay. 

*122, Nursingprasad Hurriprasad, Esq. Jonnaghud. 

#128, Nurbhoram Murjeevan, Esq. Bhooj. 

"124, Nazir Mirzan Meeya, Esq. Bhooj. — 

a1or, Nagindas Vrijbhookhandas, Esq. Rajkote. 
Narayon Doolabhjeep Esq. Wuadhwan, 
HLH, the Nawab of Randhunpoor. Randhunpoor. 


Yonourable Justice Nanabhai Hurridas. 


Bombay. 
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NAME. ADDRESS, 
#129. Ootamram Nurbheram, Esq. Surat. 
#130, Rev, Harman C. Ogle, Osford, 

181. Pallonjee Cursetjee Cama, Esq, Bombay, 

182, Pertonjee Dinshaw, Raq, Bombay, 

133, Pestonjee Hormusjec Cama, Esq. Bombay. 
“184. Pirozeshaw Ruttonjee Cama, Esq. Bombay, 

185, Raja Promonath Raja Bahadoor, Dighayatham. 

186, Baboo Prasonna Kinara Survadhikari, Baq. Caloutta, 

187, Bahoo Piarichuma Surkar, Esq. Caloutla, 

188, P. A, Meheta, Esq. Hong Kong, 
*139, Peer Luttulla Rahimdin, Esq. Bhooj. 

*140, Prabhashunker Gowiishunkay, Haq, Bhownugeger. 
*1d1, Pestonjee By:amjee Kotwal, Esq. Kurraohi. 
#142, HLH. the Thakoie of Palitana, eeuitana, 

148, Ragoonathgur Ratigur, Esq, Bombay, 

144, Raghoonath Naiayen Khote, Esq. Bombay, 

145. Revagur Coovergur, Raq. Bombay. 

Tae, Ruatomjee Nusaerwanjee Khory, Esq., u,v, Bombay, 

147, Ruatomjes Soradjee Commissariwalla, Esq. Bombay, 

148, Ruttonjee Bomonjes Dubash, Bsq. Bombay. 
*149. HLH, the Rao of Gutch, Bhooj. 

160. H.H, Ramchandrarao Appa Saheb, Chief of Jamkhund.| Jamkhundi, 

151, Rustomjee Vieajee Marjec, Esq. D, Uydrabad. 

152, HLH. Ram Varma, Maharajah of Travancoro, Travancore, 
*168, Ruttonjee Keshowjeo Kothari, Maq. Bhooj. 

*164, Bajaur Laljee Ludhajee, Esq. Bhooj. 
“155, Raojoa Heerachund Mehota, Esq. Bhooj. 
"166, Messrs, Rustomjeo Mex wanjec and Sons, Bhooj. 

157, Ranchoredas Meghjes, Haq. Bombay, 

168, G, I, Rimington, Dsq. England. 
7159, ILH, the Rajsaheb of Dhangadhra, Dhangadhra. 

160, Dewan Bahadur Raghoonath Rao. Madras, 
*161, Sir Albert D, Sassoon, x.0,8.1, London, 

162, F. Schiller, Bsq. Caloutta. 
9163, P. B. Smollett, sq, e London. 
#164, Right Honourable James Stonsfeld, aur. London. 
“165, Syed Tajama] Hossein Khan, Patna. 

166, Sorabjes Framjes Patel, Usq, Bombay. 
*167, Sombjee Shapoorjeo Bengalec, Esq. Bombay. 
*168. Jamadar Sale Hindi, Esq, Joonaghud, 
*169. IL. the Chief of Sangli, Poona. 

*170. Maharaja Satischundie Rao Bahadoor, Kishnaghuy, 
*171, Savai Gooroojee, Bhooj. 
172, Sorabjee Naorojec Cooper, Bag. Bombay, 
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*178. Smabhai Muggonbhai Curiumchand, Esq. Ahmedabad. 
*174, P, M. Tait, Esq. London, 

175, Tapidas Vurjdas, Esq, Bombay. 

176, HH. the Thakowa of Chitore. Chitore, 

177. Vullubhjee Toolseydas, Esq. Bombay, 

178 Vundiawandas Puishotomias, Esq. Bombay. 

179. Vunjeevandas Madhowdas, Esq. Bombay. 
*180. Rao Saheb Vishwanath Naiayen Mundhh, ¢.8.1. Bombay. 
*181, Meheta Vulubhjee Luddbh, Esq. Bhooj, 
4182, Viyiashunke: Gowtishunket, eq. Bhownugger 
7198. Vithaldas Shamuldas, Esq. Bhownugger. 
*181, Captain William Geouge Giove. British Burmah, 
*185, Walla Soojeo Gunga, Esy., Shareholder of Jetpore. Jetpore. 
¥186, Woalle Walleta Jusse, Esq., ditto. Tetpore, 
¥197, Walla Gokha Meiiam, Bsq,, ditto, Jetpore. 
*198. Walter Wien, Esq. London, 
*189, H.H. Thakore Sabib Behichmsingi, of Chuda, Chada, 
*190, H.H, Kunvasi Anyilius Mother, of Chuda. Chuda. 

191, Johangir Cursetji R. Cama, Esq, Bombay. 

192. Rustomji Cursetji R Cama, Esq. Bombay. 
*193, Phixozesha Merwanji Mehta, Esq, Bombay. 
*194, Rustomji Pestonji Bilimona, Esq. Bombay. 
+195. Bulwantiao Raghoonath Dhowlay, Esq. Indore. 

E.H. Mansingji, of Deoghud-Raia, Deoghud-Baria, 


*196. 
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TRUST DEEDS, ETc. 





This Rnventuce mado tho twenty-fourth day of Juno, One thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, betweon His [fighnoss Mahmnjadhiraj 
‘Mirza Maha Rao Shree, Sir Pragmalji Bahadur, G.C.8.L, tho Rao of 
Cutch, of the one part, and Javerilal Uminshankar, Merchant; Bhauw 
Daji, Graduate, Grant Medical College; William Marlin Wood, 
Journalist; and Ardaseor Framjee Moos, Merchant, all of Bombay, 
of the other part. Whereas an Association, styled the Mast India 
Association, and having its office at present at 20, Gren: George Stroot, 
‘Westminster, London, has beon established for the independent and. 
disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate means af tho 
ptiblic interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India; and whoveas 
His Highness Mahovajadhivaj Mirza Maha Rao Shroo, Sir Pragmalji 
Bahadur, the Rao of Cutch, is desirous to advance the objects of tho 
said Association, and has for such purposo caused the Governmont 
Promissory Notes sot forth in tho Schedule hoveunder written to bo 
purchased in the namo of tho New Bank of Bombay, Limited, aud to 
be delivered to the said parties hereto of tho other part; and it has 
been arranged that the parties hereto of tho othor part shall sland 
possessed of the ssid Governmont Promissory Notos upon tho truste 
and for the intents and purpases horoinafter declared of and concerning 
the samo: now this Indenture witnessoth, and il is horohy agreod and 
declared by and betweon His Wighnoss Maharajadhiraj Mirza Mako 
Rao Shree, Siv Pragmalji Bahadur, tho said Rag of Cutch, and tho 
said Javerilal Umiashankar, Bhan Daji, William Martin Wood, and 
Ardaseer Framjee Moos, that thoy, tho said Javerilal Uminshankar, 
Bhau Daji, William Martin, Wood, and Ardaseer Pvamjeo Moos ghall 
forthwith deposit with the New Bank of Bombay, Limitod, the said 
Government Promissory Notes, and obtain a recopt therefor in their 
own names, and deliver the samo to His Highnoss Maharajadhiraj Mirn 
Maho Rao Shree, Sir Pragmalji Bahadur, the eaid Rao of Onteh, or 
his agont, and shall, by a letter addressed to the said New Bank of 
Bombay, Limited, reqnest and divect tho said Banle to remit to tho 
President of the Council and the Soorotary of tho anid East India 
Association for the time being, so long as the said Bast India Assooiation 
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shall exist, theg net interest of seid Government Promissor ‘y Notes as it 
accrues due, nd that the Trustees for the time being under these 
presents shall, in the event of the dissolution of the said Bast India 
Association, at any time hereafter, at the request of His Highness the 
Rad of Cutch for the timo boing, or of his agent, endorse or sign in 
such manner as may be required by the said New Bank of Bombay, 
Limited; the receipts hereinbefore referred, to, or any new receipts 
that may hereafier be given in lieu thereof. And it is hereby agreed 
and declared that, in the event of the death or resignation of Javevilal 
Unmiashanker, His Highness the Rao of Cutch for the time being, shall 
have power to nominate an@ appoint another Trustee in the room and 
stead of the said Javerilal Umiashankar, and in the event of the death 
or resignation of any appointee of His Highness the Rao of Outch, 
another Trusteo in his place and stead shall be appomted by his 
Highness the Rao of Cutch for the time being; it being the intent 
and meaning of the parties hereto that one of the four Trustees. 
empowered to act in these presents shall be always the nomince of Hit 
Highness the Rao of Cutch for the timo being. And it is hereby 
agreed and declared that in the event of'the death or resignation of 
any of the other three Trustees, it shall be lawful for the surviving 
or continuing Trustees or Trustee (and for this purpose every retiring 
Trustee shall, if willing to act in the exefution of this power, be con- 
sidered a continuing Trnstee) to appoint a new Trustee or new Trustees 
in the place of the Trustee or Trustees so dying or resigning; and every 
Trustee so appointed may act or assist in the execution of the Trust 
of theso presents as fully and offectually as if ho had beon hereby con- 
stituted a Trustee. Anditis hereby agreed and declared that upon every 
appointment of 1 now Trustee or Trusteos, ns hereinbefore provided 
for, the then oxisting receipt for tho said Government Promissory 
Notes shall bo retuyned to the said Bank by his Highness the Rao of 
Cutch, for the purpose of haying a fresh receipt issned in the name of 
the Trustees for the time being. And it is hereby further provided 
that all the powers by these presents conforved i in reference to said 
Government Promissory Notes may be exercised by any two or more 
of the Trustees for the time being. In witness whereof tho partios to 
these presents have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and 
year first above written, 


Tho Schedule hereinbefore referred to :— 


_ Nos. on tho Notes. * Rate of Interest. Amount, 
ag Ob 476 of 1865 . . . dpercent.perannum.. . Rs.5,000 
8 ud, 477 of 1865. , . _ . . 8,000 
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Nos. on the N otes 
026,314 of 1865 
019,228 of 1854-55 . 
017,999 of 1854-55 . 
016,607 of 1842-43 . 
007,232 of 1842-43 , 
011,093 of 1865 
011,994 of 1865 
020,974 of 1865 
029,975 of 1865 
029,976 of 1865 
029,977 of 1865 
029,978 of 1865 
015,965 of 1865 
015,966 of 1865 
015,967 of 1865 
015,968 of 1865 
015,969 of 1865 
015,970 of 1865, 
015,971 of 1865. 
015,972 of 1865, 
015,978 of 1865 
015,172 of 1854. 86. 
016,053 of 1865 
017,172 of 1865, 
017,175 of 1865, 
016,608 of 1842-48 . 
000,977 of 1865 

5,640 of 1842-48 . 
024,242 of 1865 
624,247 of 1865. 


» A per cont. per annum. . 


Rate of Intovrest. 


we 


Signed, sealed, and delivered. 
e 


Rao Praamaust. 
G. R. Gooprammow, Acting Political Agont, Cuteh. 
IsnwarraL OonayRan, Officiating Dowan of Outch. 
JavERIDAL UMIASHANKAR. 


Brav Dast, 


Winns Marti Woop, 
Arpastur Framsze Moos. 
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Amount, 
@, Rs4,000 


3,000 
3, ‘000 
2.7006 
2,800 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

800 

700 

500 

500 

500 
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Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above-named Javerilal Umia- 
shankar, Bhau Daji, William Martin Wood, and Ardaseer Framjee 
Moos, in the presence of 


R. 8. Datras, Solicitor. 
P. S. Ropriquns, Clerk to Messrs, Dallas and Lynch, 
Solicitors, Bombay. 


IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE MAHARAJAH HOLKAR. 


Tam following gratifying communication has been addressed to the 
Honovary Secretary of the Bast India Association by his Highness the 
Maharajah Holkay :— 


Tyvorr Paracr, Invorr, Sept. 28, 1872. 


Dear Sir,—I am desired by His Highness the Maharajah Holkayr to, 
inform you that he has been watching with much interest the pro- 
ceedings of tho East India Association, and that he believes that if 
the Association continues to work with the same sincerity and 
earnestness which have hitherto characterized its action, it gives grent 
promise of proving itself useful in promoting the true interests of all 
the people and Princes of India. 

His Highnesss has, therefore, much pleasure in contributing 
Rs, 25,000 (twenty-five thousand) for its support; the amount to be 
invested, under a Trust-deed, in Government Promissory Notes, and 
tho interest thereof, as it accrues due, to be paid to the Assoviation as 
long as if lasts, His Highness has also desired me to say that if ho 
found the Association continuing to work with benefit to India, he will 
be happy to render sivh further assistance as he thinks proper. 

Ifis Highness wishesto tako thisopportunity of tendering his thanka, 
as 2 Prince and a Native of India, to the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Members, and all other noblemen and gentlemon who have shown 
such warm interest in the affairs of India by their co-operation with 
tho Association. 

His Ilighness feels much gratified at your own disinterosted and 
patriotic exertions on behalf of India, and considers them very" praisc- 
worthy. 

Hor Gracions Majesty having assumed the direch government of 
india, and in order that India, may derive the full benefit of her benign 
ae it is of the utmost importance that the true state of India be 
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correctly known bf the public and Parliament of England, and his 
Highness looks to the Wast India Association to become an important 
instrument for accomplishing this object, 

His Highness, together with tho peoplo of India, hopes that tho 
Press of England, and all noblemen and gentlemon who wish wall to 
the British Empire, will heartily co-operato in the great canso of making 
the British rule in India a just and beneficent ona. 

One great thing, among others, necossary for the wollaro of India 
and the permanency of British rule, is frank, mutual confidenco and 
earnest sympathy, and ILis Highnoss doubts not that a Bottor know- 
ledge in England of India’s people and their wants will lead to thie 
much-desired result. 

India, like an orphan, needs all the kindness and gonorous 
sympathy Britain can give to it, standing now in the volation of a 
parent. 

His Highness wishes the exertions of tho Associstion God-speod. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
(Signed in Marithi) Raman Narayan, Dewan, 
' To Davapnat Naorost, lsq., 
Hon. Sec, I. I, Association. 


Messrs. Datras ann Lynor. 


This Unventure, mado this day of 

10R | 10R » in tho Christian yon, ono 
thousand eight hundred andseventy-two, bolween 

6R | oR | Uis Highness Thakorejee Sahib Soorsingjoo, tho 


Thakore of Palitana, of tho ono part, and Solh 
Hajec Ahmed Isanee, Chigf Dewan of Palitana, Bhanu Daji, Graduate 
Grant Medical College, William Marlin Wood, Journalist, and 
Ardaseer Framjee Moas, Merchant, all of Bombay, of the othor part, 
‘Whereas an Association styled the East Indian Association, and 
having ita office at present at 20, Great Goorgo Slroot, Westminator, 
London, has been established for the indopendent and disintorosted 
advocacy and promotion by all logitimate, means of tho public 
interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India, And Whoveas 
His Highness Thakorojeo Sahib Soorsingjoe, the Thakoro of Palitana, 
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is desirous to advance the objects of the said Association, and. has for 
such purpose cfiused the Government Promissory Notes set forth in 
the Schedule hereunder written to be purchased in the name of the 
Now Bank of Bombay, Limited, and to be delivered to the said parties 
herefo of the other part, and it has heen arranged that the said parties 
hereto of the other part shall stand possessed of the said Government 
Promissory Notes, upon the trusts and for the intents and purposes 
herein after declared of, and concerning, the same. Now this Inden- 
ture witnesgeth, and it is hereby agreed and declared by and between 
His Highness Thakorejee Sahib Soorsingjee, the Thakore of Palitana, 
and the said Seth Hajee Aimed Isanee, Bhau Daji, William Martin 
Wood, and Ardaseer Framjee Moos, that the said Seth Hajee Ahmed 
Isanee, Bhan Daji, William Martin Wood, and Ardaseer Framjee 
Moos, shall forthwith deposit with the New Bank of Bombay, Limited, 
the said Government Promissory Notes, and obtain a receipt therefore 
in their own names, and deliver the same to His Highness Thalcorejee 
Sahib Soorsingjee, the Thakore of Palitana, or his agent, and shall by an 
letter addressed to the said New Bank of Bombay, Limited, 1equest 
and direct the said Bank to remit to the President of the Council and 
the Secretary of the said Hast India Association for the time being 
during the period of twenty-five years from the date hereof, if the sad 
Bast India Association shall so long continue to exist, the net interest 
of the said Government Promissory Notes as it acorues due, and that 
the trustees for the time being under these presents shail, at the 
expiration of twenty-five years from the date of these presonts, or in 
the event of the dissolution of the said Hast India Association at any 
time before the expiration of such period of twenty-five years, at the 
veqnest of His Highness the Thakore of Palitana for the time being, 
or of his agent, endorse or sign in such manner as may be required by 
the said Now Bank of Bombay, Limited, the receipt herein before 
referred to, or any flew receipt that may horeafter be givon in lien 
thereof. And it is hereby agreed and declared that in the event of 
tho death or resignation of the said Seth Hajee Ahmed Isanne, His 
Highness tho Thakore of Palitans for the fime being shall have power 
to nominate and appoint another trusteo in the room and stead of the 
said Scth Hajee Ahmed Isance, and in the event of the death or 
resignation of any appointee of His Highness the Thakoro of Palitana 
and other trustes in his placo and stead shall be appointed by His 
Highness the Thekore of Palitana for the time being, it being the 
intent and meaning of the parties hereto that one of the four trastees 
empowered to ach in these presents shall be always the nomines of 
His Highness the Thakore of Palitana for the time being, And it is 
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hereby agreed and declared that in the evont of the death or resigna- 
tion of any of the other three trustees it shall B lawful for the 
surviving or continuing trustees or ixustee (and for this purpose 
every retiring trustee shall, if willing to act in tho excoution of this 
power, be considered a, continuing trustee) to nppoint a now tfusteo 
or new trustees in tho place of the trustee or trustees so dying or 
resigning, and every trusteo so appointed may aot or assist in tho 
execution of the trust of these prosonis as fully and offcotually as if 
he had been hereby constituted a trustee. And it is hereby agreed 
and declared that upon every appointmont of a new trustec or irusicas 
as hereinbefore provided for, the then ‘existing receipt for tho said 
Government Promissory Notes shall bo returned to the said Bank by 
His Highness the Thakore of Palitana for the purpose of having a 
fresh receipt issued in the name of the trustees for the time being. 
And it is hereby further provided that all the powers by theso 
presents conferred in yveference to said Government Promissory Notes 
may be exercised by any two or moro of the trustees for tho timo 
being. In witness whereof the parties to these presonts have hereunto 
set their hands and seals the day and year first abovo writien. 


Tho schedule hereinbefore referred to :—~ 




















Number on tho Notes, Rate of Intorost, Amount of oaohk Noto. 
044841 of 1866 Four por cont, por annum Res. 1000 
044810 of 1865 » " » 1000 
044889 of 1865 " ” 1» 1000 
044888 of 1865 4 Hs » 1000 

2 6 ~—% ee 
Signed, Sealed, and Deli- | (Signed) (Inptan Cranacrnrs.) Seal. 
vered by Iis Highnes# Soorsinasnz. 





sivazEr, the Thakoro of Sora Hass Anarep Assanna, 


Twaxornsce Sanrs Soo- jens, (Ciyvian Cuarscrrns.) Seal, 
Palitana,in the presence 


2 
CInvran Onaractens.) Seal, 
Unerser BHonanati. m W. Marvin Woon, (o) 
(Inptaw Cusracrnrs,) Bb Seal, 


Nemonund Royonvyn, n Anpaserr Franzen Moos. © 
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Signed, Sealed, and Delivered by the arid 
Wrnuaat Marity Woon in the presence of 
P, 8. Roprrages, 
Clerk to Messrs. Dallas and Lynch, 
Solrs,, Bombay. 


Signed, Sonlod, and Dolivered by tho said 
Ser Tagen Auarp Isanzp and Arpa- 
eran Framusen Moos in the presenco of 

(S#.) RB, A. Darnas. 


(Truc copy) ARDASECR Framsen Moos. 
19th August, 1884, 


PRESENT TRUSTEES, 
Snurm Han Anmes Isaner. 
Tue [onnnn. Kasninata Trrubux TeLana, 0.1.2. 
Manourrst Menwans1 Brownvansr, Esq. (Resigned, and a new 


Trustes is to be appointed in his place). 
Arpasrrr Framing Moos, 


— SS ae 
This Indenture mado this day of , in the Christian year one 


shousand cight hundred and soventy-two, between His Ilighness 
Lhakoro Saheb Rajsingjco, the Thakove of Wadhwan, of tho ono part, 
md Mansukhram Surjaram, Merchant, Bhau Dajeo, Graduate Grant 
Medical College, Wiliam Martin Wood, Journalist, and Ardasoer 
framjoo Moos, Merchant, all of Bombay, of tho othor part. 

‘Whereas an Aasoaintion slylod tho Hast India Association, and 
having its offices at presont at 20, Grent Ggorgo Street, Westminster, 
London, has beon ostablished for tho indopendont and disintorested. 
advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
pnd welfaro of the inhabitants of Indian, And whoreas [lis Highness 
Thakore Saheb Rajsingjoo, the Thakore of Wadhwan, is desivous to 

¥ance the objects of the snid Association, and has for such purpose 
"iged tho Government Promissory; y Note, set forth in tho Schedule here. 
sr written, to be purchased i in tho namo of the New Bank of 
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Bombay (Limited), and to be delivered to the said partios hovolo of tho 
other part, and it has been arrangod that tho said partios hereto of the 
other part shall stand possessed of the said Govornment Promissory 
Notes, upon the trusts and for the intents and purposos heroinafter 
declared of and concerning the samo. Now this Indonturo witnofsoth, 
and it is hereby agreed and declared, by and between Ilis Tlighnoss 
Thakove Saheb Rajsingjee, the Thakore of Wadhwan, and the seid 
Mansukhram Surjaram, Bhau Dajec, William Martin Wood, and 
Ardasesr Framjee Moos, that they, tho said Mansukhrayn Surjaram, 
Bhan Dajee, William Martin Wood, and Ardascor Pramjoo Moos, 
shall forthwith deposit with the New Bank of Bombay (Limited) tho 
said Government Promissory Note, and obtain receipt thorofore in 
their own names, and deliver the same to His Highnoss Thakove Sahob 
Rajaingjee, the said Thakore of Wadhwan, or his agent, and shall by 
a letter addressed to the said New Bank of Bombay (Limited) roquest 
and direct the said bank to remit to tho President of the Council and 
*the Secretary of the said Bast India Association for the timo boing, 
uring the period of twenty years from tho dato horoof, if tho seid 
East India Association shail go long continue to exist, tho net intorest 
of the said Government Promissory Noto as it accrues duo, and thot 
the trustees for the time being under these presents shall, at tho 
oxpivation of twenty yoars from the date of these presents, or in the 
event of the dissolution of the seid Mast India Association, at any time 
before the expiration of such period of twenty years, at tho request of 
His Highness the Thakore of Wadhwan for the time boing, or of his 
agent, endorse or sign in such manner as may bo required by tho said 
New Bank of Bombay (Limited) the roceipt horoinbefore roforred to, 
or any new receipt that may hereafter be given in liouthoroof. And 
it is hereby agreed and declared that in the event of tho death or 
resignation of the said Monsukhram Surjaram, Tis Dighnosa tho 
Thokore of Wadhwan, for the time being, shall hive power to nominnto 
and appoint another trustee in tho room and stead of tho said 
Mansukhram Surjaram, and in the event of the death or rosignation 
of any appointee of His Highness the Thakoro of Wadhwan, another 
trustee in his place and stead shall be appointed by His Iighness the 
Thakore of Wadhwan for the time being, it boing the intont and 
meaning of the parties heroto that ono of tho four trustecs empowerod 
to act in these presents shall be always the nominco of Tis Highnoss 
the Thakore of Wadhwan for the time being, And it is horeby agrood 
and declared that in the event of the death ‘or resignation of any of 
the other three trustees it shall be lawful for the’ surviving ov 
continuing trustees or trustee (and for this purpose ovory vobiring 
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trusiee shall, if willing to ach in the exeoution®ol this power, be 
considered s coRtinuing trustee) to appoint a now trusteo or new 
trustees in the place of the i,usteo or trustees so dying or resigning, 
and overy trustee so appointed may act or assist in the execution of 
tho teusts of these presents as fully and effectually as if he had beon 
hereby constituted » trustee. And it is hereby agreed and declaved. 
that upon every appointment of a new trustee or trustees, ag herein. 
hefore provided for, the then existing receipt for the said Government 
Promissory Note shall be retmmod to the said bank by His TWighness 
the Thakoré of Wadhwan for the purpose of having a fresh receipt 
issued in tho name of the édrustees for the time being. And it ia 
heroby further provided that all the powors by these presenta conferred. 
in veference fo said Government Promissory Note may be exercised 
by any two or more of the trustees for the timo being. In witness 
whereof the parlies to these presents have hereunto sot their hands 
and seals the day find year firat above written. “ 


The Schedule heroinhefore referred to :— 
































Nunnber on the Note, Rate of Interest, Amount of the Note, 
28286 of 1912-48 Four per cent, per annum Rs. 5000 
Signed, soaled and de- (Sga.) (Inpran Onaracinrs.) 


livered by Tis High- 

ness Takorn Sanup 

Rasstnasex, the Tha- 

kore of Wadhwan, in (Sgd.) Mansvxaram Sursaram. 
‘the presence of 


(Sed) ({uotn Onanacrens,) 


Signed, sealed, and de- 
livered hy the said 
Mansuxaram Sursarase (Sgd.) W. Manrry Woon. 
gnd Arpusrzr TRaMJED 


Fa in the presence . 
(Sgd.) Anpaseur Frasunn Moog. 


gee BOA. Dautas, Solicitor, Bombay. 
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Signed, sealed. antl delivered by tho said 

Wirian Marrit Woon in the presence 

of 

P. 8. Ropriauns, 
Olerk to Messrs, Darias and Lxycn, 
Solicitors, Bombay. 
(Truvo Copy.) Arpasunr Frawsnn Moos, 
19th Angust, 1884, 


PRESENT TRUSTEES. 


“Mansooxnrax Soorasram, Esq. 

The Honble. Kasninate Trrupux TOLANG, 61.0. 

Mounonursy Merwanst Buownucersn, Esq. (resigned, and a new one is 
to be appointed in his place). 

ARvAsEER FrAsson Moos, Hsq. 


Mussrs. Dantas anv Lrnew. 


This Lnventure mado this day of 
OR | 10R ,in the Christian yoar ono thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-two, botwoon ILis 
oR 6R | Highness Nawab Saheb Sir Mohbatkhanjoo Baha- 
door, K,0,81,, the Nawab of Joonaghuy, of the ona 
part, and Mansukhram Surjavam, Merchant, Bhan Daji, Gvaduato 
Grant College, William Martin Wood, Journalist, ond Ardasoer 
Framjes Moos, Merchant, all of Bombay, of tho other part, , 
Whereas an Association slylod tho Dast Thdia Association, and 
having its office at presont at 20, Great Georgo Sircet, Westminater, 
London, has been established for tho independent and, disinterostod 
advocacy and promotion, Wy all legitimate means, of the public intoros! 
and welfare of the inhabitants of India. ‘ 
And Whereas His Highness Nawab Saheb Sir Mohbatkhanjeo 
Bahadoor, the Nawab of Joonaghur, is dosirous to advanco the objoots 
of the Said Assooiation, and has for such purpose caused tho Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes set forth in the schodule hercundor writion, 
to be purchaséd in the name of the New Bank of Bombay (Limited), 
and ta ba delivered to the said parties horato of tho othoy part, and 
it has been rranged that the said parties horeto of the other part 
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shall stand possessed of tho said Government Promissory Notos upon 
the trusts and Yor the intents and purposes horoinafior declaved of 
and concorning tho same. Novy this Indenture witnessoth, and it is 
horeby agrecd and declared by and botweon Wis Highness Nawab 
Sahdb Sir Mohbatkhanjeo Bahadoor, the said Nawab of Joonaghur, 
and the said Mansukhram Surjaram, Bhau Daji, William Martin 
Wood, and Avrdascor Framjeo Moos, that they, tho said Mansukhram 
Surjaram, Bhau Daji, William Martin Wood, and Arvdaseer Framjee 
Moos, shall {orthwith deposit with the Now Bank of Bombay (Limited), 
the said Government Promissory Notes, and obtain a receipt therefore 
in their own names, and ¢eliver tho same to His Highness Nawab 
Saheb Siv Mohbatkhanjeo Bahadoor, the said Nawab of Joonaghw, or 
his agent, ond shall by a letter addvossad to tho said New Bank of 
Bombay (Limited), request and direct the said Bank to remit to the 
President of the Council and the Secretary of the said Mast India 
Association for the time boing during tho period of twonty years from 
tho date hereof, if the said Hast India Association shall so long con.” 
tinue to exist, the net interest of the said Govornment Promissory. 
Notes as it accrues due, and that tho trastces for the time being under 
those presents shall at the expiration of twenty years from the date of 
these presents, or in the event of the dissolution of the said Wast 
India, Association at any time before the expiration of sch period of 
twonty yenrs, at the request of His Highness the Nawab of Joonaghur 
for the time being or of his agent, endorse or sign in such manner as 
may be required by the sais New Bank of Bombay (Limited), the 
receipt hereinbofore referred to, or any new receipt that may hereafter 
be given in lien theveof. And it is hereby agreed and declared that 
in the event of the death or Yesignation of the said Mansnkhram 
Surjaram, His Highness the Nawab of Joonaghur for the time being 
shall have power to ngminate and appoint another trustee in the room 
and stead of the ssid Mansukhram Surjaram, and in the event of the 
death or resignation of any appointee of His Highness the Nawab of 
Joonaghur, another trustee in his place and stead shall be appointed 
by His Highness the Nawab of Joonaghur for the time being, it being 
the intent and meaning of the parties hereto that one of the four 
trustees empowered to act in these presents shall be always the 
nominees of His Highness the Nawab of Joonnaghur for the time 
being; and it is hereby agreed and declared that in tho event 
of the death or resignation of any of the other three trustees it 
shall be lawful for the Surviving or continuing trustees or ‘hrustee 
“and for this purpose every retiring trustee shall, if willing to act 
in tho exeoution of this power, be considered 4 cotitinning trustee) 
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to appoint a new tiistes or new trustees in the place of tho inusteo ar 
trustees so dying or resigning, and overy irusteo se appointed may 
act or assist in the execution of the tryst of theso presents us fully 
and effectually as if he had been hereby constiluted a trusteo. And 
it is hereby agreed and declared that upon every appointmontaeo! a 
new trustee or trustees as hereinbefore provided for tho then oxisting 
receipt for the said Government Promissory Notes, shall be returned 
to tho said bank by His Highness tho Nawab of Joonaghur for tho 
purpose of having a fresh receipt issued in the namo of tho tmuatces 
fox the time being, And it is herchy further provided *that all tho 
powers by these presents conferred in rpforence to snid Governmont 
Promissory Notes may be oxercised by any two or more of the trnstecs 
for the time being. In witness whereof the partics to these presents 
have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written, 


The Schedule hereinbefore referred to :— 





‘Numbers on the Notes, Rato of Interest. Amount of each Note, 














17086 of 1854.55 Four per cent per annum, Rs, 6000 
025877 of 1865 tee us ” 5000 
046888 of 1868 is ‘i 6000 
001950 of 1885-36 ” ” 
009868 of 1865 “ se 
026508 of 1865 i is 
080004 of 1865 4 
0280868 of 1866 ie iz 








Signed, sealed, and de- 
livered by His High- 


ness Nawan Sarun Su | Signed, Mansuxnran Sunzanaa ° © 
Monnarknansms Bana- \ SS 
poor, the Nawab of ao ee Seal 
pa Pi in, the pre- » Wi Manin Woon © 

Seal. 


»  Axpasrer Frases Moos (©) 


Signed, sealed, and delivered by tho said 
Mansuxgkau Sunsaran and ArpAsecr 
Frausex Moos, in the prosence of, 
{sd.] BR, A. Danas, Solicitor, Bombay, 
7 
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Signed, sealed, and delivered. by the said 
Wirn1an Magrin Woon, in tho prosonco 
of “ 
{sd.] P. S. Ropricuns, 
QQerk to Mosars, Dantas and Liynen, 
Solicitors, Bombay. 
(Tre Copy.) Anvasren Frausen Moos, 
19th August, 1884, 


PRESENT TRUSTEES. 
Mansooxuran Soorasran, sq, 
The Honble. Kasmmarn Trinnve TEDANG, G.E, 
Moyonprst Mnrwans1 Buowsvacrvy, Wsq, (resigned, and a now 
Trustee is to be appointed in his place). 
ARDASDER Frawapr Moos, Esq. 









This Lwventure made this Whirty-fizat “fay of 

JOR | 10R | December, in the Christian year, one thousand 
ae eight hindved and seventy-two, hetweer Gow- 

6R 6R | tishankar Oodeshanker, Joint Administrator of 
Bhownugyr, Esquire, of the one part, and Nandlal 
Inderjee, Manager of the firm of Vajeshankar Gowrishankay Bhaw 
Dajeo, Graduate Grant Medical College, William Martin Wood, 
Journalist; and Ardascer Framjeo Moos, Merchant, all of Bombay, 
of the other part, 

Whoreas an Asseciation styled tho Hast India Association, and 
having iis office at prosout at 20, Great George Street, Westminster, 
London, has been established for the independent and disinterested 
aivooddy and promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the inhabitants of India, And Whereas the said 
Gowrishankar Oodeshankar is desirous to advance the objects of the 
said Association, and has for such purpose dausod the Government 
Ptomissory Notes aet forth in the schedule hereunder written to he 
bee in the name of the Now Bank of Bombay (Limited), and to 

delivered to the said partios hereto of the other part, and it has 

been arranged that the said parties hereto of the other part shall stand 
poksessed of the said Government Promissory Notes upon the trusts 
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and for the intere8ts and purposes horcinafier declared of, and concorn- 
ing tho same. e 

Now this Indenture witnesscth, and it is heroby agreed and 
declared by and ‘between the said Gdwrishankar Oodoshankar, and 
the said Nandlal Inderjeo Bhau Daji, William Martin Wood, and 
Ardaseer Framjeo Moos, that they the asid Nandlal Inderjao Bhan 
Dajee, William Martin Wood and Ardascer Framjce Moos shall forth- 
swith deposit with the said New Bank of Bombay (Limited), tho said 
Government Promissory Notes, and oblain a veooipt theroforo in thoir 
own names, and deliver the same to the said Gowrishaniear Oodoshan+ 
kar or his agent, and shall. by a lotter addressed to tho said Now Bank 
of Bombay (Limited), request and direct the said Bank 10 remit to tho 
president of the Council and the Seoretary of tho said Engt India 
Association for the time being during the period of Twenty years from 
the date hereof, if the said Bast India Association shall so long continne 
to exiat, the net interest of the said Governmont Promissory Notes as 
it acernes due, and that the trustees for the tumc boing, undor these 
presents, shall at the expiration of Twenly years from tho dato of theso 
presents, or in the event of the dissolution of the said Hast India 
Association, at any time before the expiration of such poviod of Tyenty 
years, at the request of the anid Gowrishankar Oodeshankay, his hoirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, or of his or their agont, endorse 
or sign in such manner as may be required by tho said New Bank of 
Bombay (Limited), the receipt heroinbefore referred t6, or any now 
receipt that may hereafter be given in liou,thoreof, And it is horoby 
agreed:and declared, that in the event of the death or rosignation of 
the anid Nandlal Indorjeo, tho said Gowrishankar Oodoshaukay, his 
heirs, exeontors, administrators, and assigns, shall have power to 
nominate and appoint another trustee in tho room’ and, sioad of tho 
said Nandlal Indexvjeo, and in the event of the death ox rosignation of 
any appomtee of the said Gowrishankar Oodeghankex, anothor brusteo 
in his place and stead shall be appointed by tho said Gowrishankar 
Oodeshankar, his heirs, exeontors, administrators, and ngsigns, it being 
the mtent and meaning, of the parties heeto that one of the four 
trustees empowered to act in theso presents shall bo always tho 
nomines of the said Gowrishankar Oodeshankey, his hoira, exccutors, 
administrators, and asmgns. And it is hercby agreed and deolared 
that in the evont of the death or xesignation of any of tho other throe 
trustees it shall be lawful for the surviving or continuing trnateos or 
trustee (and for thia purpose evory retiring irustes shall, if willing to 
act in the execution’of lis power, bo ponatiened ® continning lrnsteo), 
to appoint a new tvustes or now trustees in the place of tho (rustica or 
trustees so dying or resigning, and every trustee so appointed mny act 

i7'* 
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or assist in the exeoution of the trust of these préents as fully and 
effectually as ifgo had been hereby constituted a trustee. And it is 
hereby agreed and declared {hat upon every appointment of a new 
trustee or trustees as hereinbefore provided for the then existing reccipt 
for the said Government Promissory Notes shall be returned to the 
said Bank by the said Gowrishankar Oodeshankar for the purpose of 
having a fresh receipt issued in the name of the trustees for the time 
being, And it is hereby further provided that all the powers by theso 
presents conferred in reference to the said Government Promissory 
Notes, may If exorcised by any two or more of the trustees for the time 
being. In witness whereof the parties to these presents have he1eunto 
set their hands and seals the day and yoar first above written. 
The schedule hereinbefore referred to :— 








Number on the Notes Rate of Interest Amount of the Notes, 
0 
008280 of 1865 Four per cent, perannum, Rs. 6000 
41231 of 1854-65 noon ” sy 8000 
Sora of 1835-36 DP sui ” y» 2000 
Poerae oF 1835 98 am ” » 1000 
Signed, Sealed, and Delivered by Sead 
the above named Gowntsnangan| (I8ptan Cuaracrers), © 
oe in the presence (Inotan Cuarsorers). S 
o soot et 8 Nunpnan Inpersen. 
(Inpiay OnARACTERS). Seal, 
(Inviaw Onaracrers). (Signed) W. Marrix Woon. © 
Signed, Sealed, and Delivered by é 
eal, 


the said Naypian Inprrser and 
Anpasenr Fpawset Moos in the[ » Anpasren Franzen Moos.) 


presence of 
(Sd.) R. A. Dauuas, Solicitor, Bombay. 
Signed, Sealed, and Delivered by 
the said Winn Martin Woop 
in the presence of 
(8d. P.8. Ronrreurs, 


Clerk to Messrs, Dallas and Iyynch, 
Solicitors, Bombay. 
(Tre Copy) AxRpaszeR Frassen Moos, 
: Bombay, 26th August, 1884. 
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PRESENT TRUSTEES. 


Nonpuat Invens, Esq. 

The Honble. K. T. Tenaya, 6.1.5. 

Mayounrst Menwanst Brownvaarce, Esq, (Resigned, and 1 now ono 
ig to be appointed in his place). 

Arpaszer Frausex Moos, lsq. 





This Endenture, made tho twentieth day of September, 

One thousand cight hundred and cighty-two, botwoon 

10 the Hast India Association, whose offices aro ab presont 

/- | af 14, Bedford Row, in the County of Middlosox, of tho 

first part, William Charles Palmer, of 8, Sutherland 

kL Gardens, Maida Valo, in the same County, a Captain 

in her Majesty’s Madras Stef Corps, of the second part, and Patriok 
Pirio Gordon, of 4, Knaresborough Place, South Konsington, in tho 
said County, Esquire, Alexander Rogers, of 38, Clanvicarde Gardons, 
Bayswater, in tho same County, Esquivé, and William Martin Wood,, 
of 28, Castletown Road, West Kensington, in tho snmo County, 
Esquire, of the third parb: Whoroas it appons bya minuto of tho 
proceedings of a meting of tho said Hast India Association, datod. 
the eighth day of July, One thousand sight hundred and soventy-four, 
that the sum of Rupees six thousand five hundved, in Indian 
Government Four per cont, Promissory Notes then slanding in 
the names of John Dickinson and William Charlos Palmor, in a 
joint account at the Indign Department of the Bank of England, waa 
held by them upon trust for tho said Hast India Association, and 
jé was further declared that any further sum that might he 
invested in their names in the same account would be in augmontation 
of the said sum, and would be held by thom upon tho samo trusts ; 
and whereas thore is now standing to the credit of such account, tho 
gum of Rupees ten thousand nino hundred, and whorens tho snid 
John Dickinson died on the twenty-third day of November, Ono 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, and tho said sum of Rupoes 
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ton thousand nino hundred, is now standing in the name of the said 
Williom Charle® Palmer alone, and he is desirous of retiring from 
tho said trust, and of being reloased therefrom; and whoreas the 
said Bast India Association are desirous of appointing the aforesaid. 
Patrisk Pirio Gordon, Aloxander Rogors, and William Martin Wood, 
to bo Trnsteos of the said account, in the place of the said William. 
Charles Palmer, and who have consented to act as such Trustees, as 
witnessod by their exeoution of these presents; and whevens it is 
intendod that the said sum of Rupecs ten thousand nine hundred, 
shell be fort Avith transferred into their names. Now this Indenture 
witnesaeth that in exercise of the power vested in tha said Hast India 
Association, or any other power enabling them in this behalf, they, 
the said Hast India Association, do hereby nominate and appoint the 
said Patrick Pirie Gordon, Alexander Rogers, and William Martin 
Wood, to be Trustees in the placo of tho said William Chavles 
Palmer ; and it is* hereby agreed and declared that the said Patrick 
Pirie Gordon, Alexander Rogers, and William Martin Wood, their ' 
executors, administrators, and assigns, shall stand possessed of the. 
said sam of Rupees ten thousand nine hundred, when the same shall 
have beon transferred unto them, or into theix names, and of any further 
sum or sums which may from time to time be added thereto, to 
hold the same upon trust for the said East India Association, and. 
to pay the interest, dividends, and proceeds thereof to the said Mast 
India Association, as the same shall from time to time become 
‘payable and received by them. And this Indenture further witnesseth 
«that, in pursuance of the said Agreement and in consideration of 
the premises, tho said Hast India Association and the snid Patrick Pirie 
Gordon, Alexander Rogers, and William Martin Wood doth horeby 
veleaso the said William Charles Palmer, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators, estates, and effects from all claims and demands what- 
soever for and in resp&ct of the said sum of Rupees ten thonsand nine 
hundred. And itis hereby declared that if the ssid Trustees hereby 
appointed, or any of them, or any Trustee or Trustees to be appointed 
as hereinafter is mentioned, shall die or dfsire to ba discharged, or 
vefuse or become ineapable to act, then, and as often as the said Hast 
India Association, or the surviving or continuing Trustoes or Trustee 
{and for this purpose every retiring or refusing Trusteo shall, if 
willing to acbin the oxecution of this power, be considered a con- 
tinning Trustee) may appoint a new Trustee ov now Trfstees in tho 
stead of the Trustee or Trustees so dying, or desiving to he discharged, 
or refusing or becoming incapable to ect. And upon every such 
appointment the number of Trastees may be either’ aungménted or 
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reduced, and the atid trust premises shall be so transforred that tho 
same may become vested in tho new Trnsteo or Trusaos, jointly with 
the surviving or continuing Trnstees or ‘Trusteo, or solely, as tho caso 
may require, and every such new Trustco shall (as wall beforo as 
after the said. trust premises shall have becomo so vested) havg tho 
same powers, authorities, and discretion as if ho had been horeby 
originally appointed a Trustee. Gnd { ts beveby declare that tho 
Trustees for tho time being of those presents shall bo rospoctivoly 
chargeable only with such moncys as thoy rospectively shall 
actually receive, and shall nop bo answorablo for “cach othr, 
nor for any banker, broker, or other parson in whoso hands any of 
the trust moneys shall ho placed, nor for the insufficioncy or deficiency 
of any stocks, funds, shares, or securities, nor othorwise for involun- 
tary losses, And that the said Trustees for the limo boing may 
respeatively reimburse themselves out of tho {rust promises all 
exponses incurred in or about the exeoution of the wtorcanid trust and. 
powers. Yn Witness whereof the said parties to theso presents have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day and yoar first abovo 
written, 


Signed, sealed, and de-\ W. Hammron Born, O 
livered by the aboyo- Secretary of the Hast India Association, 
named Parrick Prem 
Gorpon and Winnrast W. 0. Pats. = =© 
Marrs Woop in the 

P.P.Gorvox. © 


presence of 


R. M. Macpowanp, Colonel Madras Staff 
Corps, 80, Oxford Gardens, N. Kensing- 
ton. 


Signed, sealed, and de. 


liverod by the above- A.*Rouns, © 
named AL#XANDER ; 

Roaurs in the presence Wit, Martin Woon. C) 
of ad 


C.R. Sueryinroy, Lt.-Col., United Ser- 
vice Club, Pall Mall. 


Signed, sealed, and deliyored on behalf 
of the alwve-namedt Hast India Associa- 
tion by Wauren Haxuuron Bury, the , 
Seoretary, thereto in the presenca of 
RM. Macporann. 
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Signed, sealed, and delivered by the 
above-named Winuau Onarnes Panter, 
in the presonce of Joun Suaw, Solicitor, 
48, Bedford Row. 


——>—> eee 


— Thig knveniure, made the sixth day of Decomber, One 
thousand eight hundred and cighty-three, between the 
East India Association (whose offices are at 26, Charing 
Cross, in the County of Middlesex) of the first part, 
Alexander Rogors, of 38, Clanricarde Gardens, Bays- 

L__.._} water, Esquire, of the second part, Patrick Pirie Gordon, 
of 4, Knaresborough Place, South Kensington, Esquire, and William 
Martin Wood, of 25, Castletown Road, West Kensington, Esquire, of 
the third part, and*the Rajah Rampal Singh, of Rampur House, Sud- 
bury, near Harrow, and Robert Henry Elliot, of Clifton Park, Kelso, 
North Britain, Usquive, of the fourth part: Whereas, by Rules 13 and 
14 of the said Hast India Association, it is provided as follows -— 

Article 18, There shall be not less than three T'rustecs, in whom 
all the property of the Association shall be vested, and such Trustees 
shall further invest in theiy names from time to time such sums of 
money as the Council shall hand over to them for that purpose, in or 
upon such securities as the Council shall from time to time diveot 
in writing, under the hand of the Secretary, and shall hold and 
dispose of the securities and other proporty so vested in thom as the 
Council shall in like manner direct. The books, furniture, and other 
property of a like nature belonging to the Association shall be insured 
against fire in such sum or sums as the Council shall in like manner 
dixect. 

Article 14.—Tho Council shall havo power to remove any Trustee 
or Trustees, and to appoint a now Trustee or Trustees in the place of 
the Trustee or Trustees so romovod, or in the placo of any Trustee 
or Trustees who shall dio, or desire to bo discharged, or reside abroad, 
or ceaso to be & momber of the Association, or refuse or become 
incapable or unfit to act, and upon every such appointment the 
property of the Association which shall have been vested in the 
Trustzes shall be offectually vested in such new Tunstea or new 
Trustees, either jointly with the surviving ov continuing ‘Trusieo or 
Trustees, or solely, ag acoasion may require, and upon every such 
appointment the number of Trustees may be increased or diminished, 
provided that the number of Trustees shall never be less than three. 


10/- 
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And whereas by an Indenture dated the twontioth day of Septom- 
ber, One thousand eight hundred and cighty-tyo, an® mado between 
the said Bast India, Association of the first part, William Oharlos Palmor, 
therein described, of the second part, and the said Patrick Pirie 
Gordon, Alexander Rogers, and William Martin Wood, of the ieird 
part, the said Rast India Association appointed tho said Patrick Pirio 
Gordon, Alexander Rogers, and William Martin Wood to be Trustovs 
in the place of tho said William Charles Palmor. And whoreas the 
said Alexander Rogors is desivons of being discharged from tha 
tausta of the said Indenture, and whereas tho irust funds of tho 
said Hast India Association now consist o& the sum of ton thousand 
nine hundred Rupees Indian Government Stock of the Four por cont, 
Loan of One thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, registered at the 
Bank of England, and enfaced Indian Government Promissory Notas 
for the sums of one thousand Rupees of the Four por cent. Loan of 
One thousand eight hundred and forty-two and ae thousand eight 
hundved and forty-three, and five hundred Rupees of tho Four por 
cont, Reduced Loan of One thousand eight hundred and soventy-nino, 
all of which have already heon transferred into and are now standing 
in the names of the said Patrick Pirie Gordon, William Martin Wood, 
Rajah Rampal Singh, and Robert Henry Elliot. Now this Indoniuro 
witnesseth that in exercise of the powers for this purpose by tho said 
rules or articles given, they, the said East India Association, do 
hereby appoint the said Rajah Rampal Singh and Robort Henry 
Hiliot, Esquire, to be Trustees in tho place of tho said Alexander 
Rogers, and it is heveby declared the said Patrick Pirie Gordon, 
‘William Martin Wood, Rajah Rampal Singh, and Robert Ilonry Wlivt, 
shall hold the said several swns of ten thousand nino hundred 
Rupees, one thonsand Rupees, and five hundred Rupoos now sland. 
ing in their names as aforesaid, and the incoma thereof, and of 
any further sum or sums which may from tim8 to timo bo addod 
thereto, and the income thereof, upon tho trusts and subject to tho 
powers applicable thereto by virtue of and in pursuance to tho bofore 
recited rules of the said Ist India Association, In witness whorcol 
the said Hast India Association, by their Sccretary and tho snid other 
parties to these present, have hereunto sot thoir hands and acals tho 
day and year first above written. 

Signed, ‘sealed, and deli- 
vered by *thé above- 
named Parriok Pye} W. Hannon Burs, 
Gorpox, Wittiax Mar- Secretary to the Hast India Assootation, 
rw Woop, and the Rasa 
Rampant Stven, in the 
presence of 
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Jonx Suaw, Solicitor, 48, Bedford Row. 

Rorrr Lernnifivan, Barvistor-at-Law, 
4, Now Square, Lincoln’s¢Inn, 

Signod, senled, and delivered on behalf of 
tho above-named Hast India Association, 
by Watrer Hawtiton Bury, the Secre- 
tary thereto, in tho prosence of Jon 
Snaw and Rover Luraprinen. 

Signed, sgaed, and delivered by the 
above-named ALPXANDER Rogzrs, in. the 
presence of Srnwvarr A.Roguns, Clerk, 
119, Cannon Street, 0.0. 

Bigned, sealed, and delivered by the 
above-named Rosrrt Henry Hxtior, in 
the presence of Jonny Suaw. 


A. Roaers. 


P, Prrin Gorpon. 


Wm. Martin Woon. 


Rampart Sivax. 


Rosrer H. Bertor, 


O00. 


O 
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“TAXATION OF CULTIVATORS’ (MPROVEMENTS,” 


A MEETING of the members and friends of the Enst India Associa- 
tion wag held on Monday, Juno 29th, 1885, in the Council Room, 
Exeter Hall, the subject for consideration being a prpor writton by 
Javerilal Umiashankar Yajuik, on “Taxation of Cultivators, Improvo- 
ments,” which was kindly read by Mx. W. Martin Wood. 

’ 


The Right Hon. Sir James Vorguson, Bart., K.cat.d., K.0.8.1, lato 
Governor of Bombay, hed been announcod to preside, but in his 
absence the Right Hon. A. 8. Ayrton officiated at short notice. 
Amongst those present were tho following:—QGoneral Lord Mark 
Ker, x.¢.5.; Lieut.-General H. St. Clair Wilkins, RES Major-General 
¢@. Burn; Major-General R. M, Macdonald; Major R. R, B. Drake- 
Brockman, n.n.} Mr. Raymond West (Jato Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, now Procuveur-General to tho Govornment of Egypt) ; 
Rev. James Long; Mr. 0. W. Arathoon; Dr, GB. Olark; Mr, 
Maneckjee Byramjeo Dadabhoy; Mr. G, Digby (late of Bonthay) ; 
My, Thomas Finlayson (Madras); Mx, John Ilazvris; Mr. B.A, Khund 
Kar; My. E.G. Marr; Dr. Robert Pringlo; Mr. Donald N. Reid; Mr. 
Alexander Rogors (late Member of tho Bombay Logislative Council) ; 
Sardar Krishna Singh Kapur; Mr. John Shaw (Madras); Mr. G. 0. 
Whitworth (Bo,0.8.) ; My. W. Hamilton Burn (Scoretary). 


In opening tho procecdings, the CITAIRMAN called upon 
My. W. Martin Wood to road Mr. Javerilal’s paper, 


Mr. W, MARTIN WOOD offered the {dQowing proliminary 
explanations :— ‘ 

It is desirable that some littlo accountshould bo given of tho writer 
of the paper before us, and @f his qualifications to deal with the subjeot, 
Mz. Jnverilal, now & prominent Hindu oitizon of Bombny, is a native 
of Noriad in the Kaira district of Gujorat, and is intimatoly acquainted 
with the rural statics of that provinco. Tor many years past ho has 
heen acoustomed to write on these and similar topics, One notablo 
instance of hi8 capacity in this direction may he montioned, an olaborato 
treatise on the history and scopo of Local Belf-Governmont in tho 
Bombay Presidency, copies of which may bo perused at tho office of 


the Association, As to the writer's logical and litorary ability to deal 
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with subjects of this kind, that will becoma apparent to those who 
may road tho Sapor now put bofore you, 

Tho question in hand mey, at firstsight, appear somewhat tochnicat, 
bat tho principle on which the argumont prococds is clear cnough, and, 
fotiunately, theve is no difference of opinion regarding it amongst the 
several parties concerned. Neither the Bombay Governmont nor iis 
rovenue officers make any claim to tax tho resulis of the cultivator; 
outlay, Tho Act of 1865, which first consolidated and formulated the 
Bombay Lond Revenue system, oxpressly disclaims any iniention o! 
including in the estimates on which assessments of agricultural lanc 
are based any of tho returgs from, or incrensed value of the Jand tha’ 
may ariso from the vyot's capital outlay, Further, the Bombay Govern 
mont, both under Sir Philip Wodehouse and his successor, Sir Jame: 
Fergusson, have framed special legislation and passed Acts to proven 
encroachment on the outlay sunk in the soil, which is in a peculiar!) 
Girect sense the private property of the vyot. And yet, as you wil 
find, it is My. Jayerilal’s contention that, in spite of all these disavowns 
and precautions, tho ryot's outlay is taxed, and the results of his thrif 
and self-denial aro assessed to tho land reyenne; therefore, the questior 
brought before us by the paper becomes one partly of definition, bw 
mainly ono of fact, and I will not further anticipate the writer’: 
argument. 

But there is one for larger question raised towards the conclusior 
of this paper, and in the appendices, which must be glanced at ii 
advance, Myr, Javerilal speaks of “the only real palladium of th 
“ogricultural industry—-a permanent settlement” ; but, as will be seer 
from the context, he doos not insist on this in any such a hard and fas 
sense as of that excresconce on the Indian system, the so-callec 
Porpotual Settlemont of Bengal. And, for my own part, I could not be 
supposed for a moment to approve of w land policy for Indin which com. 
bines the two opposite oxtremes of evil—(1) Of renouncing the essen- 
tial prerogative of the State, as representing the whole community, tc 
share in the surplus resulting from tho increased value of land tc 
which all have contributed; and (2),on the other hand, that of 
abandoning the cultivators to the undefined oxactions of non-productive, 
irresponsible lords of the soil, The chief interest of the paper in con- 
nection with this far-reaching subject is that Mr. Javerilal has drawn 
from nnmerited neglect the invaluable memorandum by Mi. Stuart, 
a Bengal Civilian of 1820, which is here printed asan dppendix, The 
earoful perusal of this document must sorye to remind many how 
often, in Indian affars, the old becomes the new, and the new is found 
to he the old. Here is a plain Benga) Civilian, whoso name had 
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almost been forgotte®®, writing whilst the discussion on the Cornwallis 
Settlement and its more immediate modifications were séill fresh, who 
proposed what Mr. Javerilal justly dogeribed as “a self-acling 
“automatic scheme,” which, if it had been adopted and faithfully 
carried out, would have averted the intorminablo struggles and evils 
that have mado of tho perverted Bongal land systom the most formid- 
able of all the internal difficulties in Indian polity, It may not oven 
now be too late to try back to this eminently wise, equitable, and 
comprehensivo land policy suggested sixty-five years ago. 


My. W. MARTIN WOOD then procogded to rond tho following 
paper by Mr, JavertnaL:— 

In the month of January, 1884, I published, in tho shape of o 
pamphlet, some “ Observations on the Land Improvoment Loans Act 
“ of 1883,” I propose in this paper to continue the disonssion with 
special reference to the taxation of agricultural impr8vemonts, ‘The 
Insy relating to this very important subject is now contained in sections 
106 and 107 of Bombay Act V. of 1879, gonorally known as tho 
Bombay Revenue Code; and in the Bombay Government Resolution 
of 26th March, 1884, the Government of Sir James Fergusson wero 
pleased to proclaim, for public information, the general principles by 
which they interpreted and intended to apply for the future tho pro- 
visions of the law. In paragraph 84 of this Resolution tho Govern- 
ment announced their intention to take into consideration tho repeal, 
in whole or in part, of section 107 of Bombay Act V. of 1879, In 
nocordance with this Resolution a Bill, No. IV. of 1885, has beon 
introduced into the local Legislative Council deolaving calogorically 
the conditions applicable to vevisions of assossmont. -In the accom- 
panying statoment of objects and reasons it is said that at tho timo of 
the earliest revision of 2 survey settlemont in this Prosidoncy, nearly 
fhirfy years ago, the Bombay Governmont Inid town tho principle 
that the assessment of land should not be enhanced on account of 
inoreased value due to improvements effected by the holder during the 
currency of any past term af settlement, ‘This principle, it is said, 
received legislative sanction in Bombay Act I, of 1865, and snbso- 
quently in section 107 of the Revenne Code, Bombay Act V. of 1870; 
but in the latter Act an additional section was addod, “ which, 
“although it has never boon so applied, as to modify the principle 
‘that the tenant should be secured in the enjoyment of his improvo- 
“ ments, does veserve to, Governmont the powoy to considor, in fixing 
* a vovised assessment, the increased value derived from cortain classes 
‘* of improvements,” 
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The statoment adds that as the Govornmentthas not, nor over had| 
any intentio, of using this section to tax improvements, and as it iy 
undesirable that any ground should bo allowed. to exist for misappte, 
hensions which may discourage tho application of private onterprisy 
apd capital to agriculture, it is proposed {o repeal section 107, and 
ve-enact the last part of section 106 in a new shape as set forth in the 
Bill. 

While highly appreciating this formal declaration of policy, and 
while cordially approving the motives which have inducod the 
Governnient to undertake the repeal of the obnoxious section 107, it is 
necessary to atate very distinctly: (1) that public confidence in this 
Presidency has been greatly shaken by the notorious taxation of 
improvements in past sottloments; (2) that the principles now 
announced in the new Bill do not even now provide any sufficientt 
security that the land revenue will not at the time of revision )ej 
capriciously or excessively enhanced. 

As regards the notorious taxation of improvements in past sett] le 
monts, the first point to note is that the law is absolutely silent about 
improvements effected bofore the period of tho original sottilemertts 
‘The sections above quoted refer, it will be seeu, entirely to revision, 
settlements, and to them only. Tet us seo how, under these ciroum- 
stances, improvements have in fact been treated under the ovigmel 
settlements. It is notorious that in Gujarat, the most important 
province of the whole Presidency, old wells have been systematically 
assessed in defiance of popular protest, and even of strong opposition 
by somo of the ablest officers of Government. Tho story of tho 
“Bagayut Kussw:” ov extra cess on wolls in Gujarat will bo found 
at length in Bombay Government Selections, New Sories, No, 114, 
Correspondence relating 10 tho mtroduction of tho Reyenne Survey 
Asscssment in tho Kaira Qollectarato of tha Province of Gujarat, 
published in 186% ‘This subject was thoroughly sifted in all its 
bearings by the writer in a pamphlet ontitled “Notos on Kaira,” 
published 81st Decomber 1870 ; and a porusal will at once satisfy any 
pergon who is intorosied in the subjegt, that whateyer may be tho, 
poly of Government, for tho future, their practice in the past has: 
bten, and during the currency of the present settlement still is, to tax’ 
improvements in a very serions manner. I has been alveady shown 
that as regards original settlements, either in Gujarat or-olsawhare, 
there was no legal objection whatover to tex imprqyomonts. Such 
taxation could apparently be amply justified by native precedents, and 
there are high authorities who deliborately defend tho principle of 
taxing improvements as being'not only in accordance with old onstom 
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in India, but ag “ b@ing sound in itself and in accordance with woll- 
“yeoognized principles of political economy.” In the dchato which 
took place at Simla on the Land Improyement Loans Bill on 10th 
October 1888, the Hon. My. Hope gave expression to theso views in 
the very clearest manner; and ho publicly oulogized the obnoxjous 
section which the Bombay Government are now apparently anxious 
to repeal, as expressing with clearness and procision tho sound view 
of the mamer in which improyoments ought to bo ireated by the 
‘Government, 

Although for some reason or another the [onourablt Mr, {Topo 
appears to have been suddenly thrown overboard by tho Bombay 
Government, there is no reason whatever to doubt that ho stated 
correctly the views which had heretofore been in favour, and which 
had infact governed the policy of the Bombay Government. Precisoly 
similar views have notoriously been acted upon in other paris of 
India; and are held in fact by all officials who support what is known 
ps the “Indian theory” of tenants’ improvements. In the previous 

amphlet before quoted have been oxpressed very strongly the views 
‘which are commonly held in nativo society regarding this so-called 
“Indian theory” so clearly desovibed by Sir Steuart Bayley. It has 
been contended that this theory, even asa theory, is monstrous, and 
that in its practical application it is simply ruinous. 

The revision settlements in Bombay commenced in 1867, and wore 
governed by the provisions of Bombay Act I. of 1865. In theso 
revision. asttlements, notwithstanding the provisions of section 80 of 
that Act, improvements, wo assort, have been systematically assessed, 
and tho slightest examination of tho published litmatyro on the 
subject will satisfy anyone that tho protection of private improvomonta 
from taxation is entirely illusory, and that tho Sotllomont OMesr is 
able with the utmost ease to drive a conch and four through tho 
nominal restrictions which the legislature has been pleasotl to enact for 
more decency’s sake. He can do so now with all the mote caso sinco 
tho Bombay Revenuo Jurisdiction Act X. of 1876, section 4, has now 
‘deprived all cultivators of ¢heir most cherished right of appoal from 
the Settlement Officer to the Courts of Justice. 

In this connection attention may usefully bo directed to tho very 
significant correspondence which the Government have beon good 
enough to quote in paragraphs 16 40 19 of their public Rosolution No. X. 
of 25 July, 1884, relating to the revision sctllement of tho Thalod 
Mahal, in the Panch Mahals, In thoso paxagraphd the Government 
xelate the ciroumstanées under which tho rovision setilemont of 
Andapur was first introduced ; and the visws of tho Survey Commis- 
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sioner, Colonel Francis, and of Sir Georgo Wifigate are quoted at 
longth. It wil not fail io bo observed that while Colonel Francis 
wishod to apply tho provisions of section 80 in a spivit of reasonabla 
liberality to the cultivators, Sir George Wingate,* tho great apostle of 
th Bombay Rovenue Survey system, omployed all his ingenuity to 
whittle away tho plain meaning of the Act, and to destroy, as far og 
he possibly could, the whole value of the concession intended by the 
legislature to ba given to thoso cultivators who invested private 
capital in improvement of the land. 
Sir Gtorge Wingate’s remarks ave rs follows :— 

“Tho question of excepting improvemenis made with the 
cultivator's capital considered in the 185th and the following 
paragraphs is an important one, but demands very cavrefal 
consideration in its practical application, The Survey Act’ 
limits the discretion of the revising officer more than is 
perhaps desirable, by the enactment in the concluding part of 
section 30, Col. Francis considers that this provision clearly 
exempts land brought under irrigation by the construction of 
a new well or the repair of an old one, from the imposition 
of additional assessment on that account, Tam not satisfied 
of the correctness of this view.” 

Sir George Wingate proceeded to give his reasons for dissenting, in 
tho well-known passage in which he compared the opening of a well 
to the opening of a new mine, He declined to agree with Colonel 
Francis in considering that the conversion of dry crop into gardon 
land, at the ryot’s expense by the construction of a now well or the 
repair of an old one to be in all cases excluded from incrense of agsess- 
ment by section 30. He further considered Colonel Francis’s proposal 
to trent new rice-land made ont of dry crop land at tho ryot’s expense 
as covered by section 30. He admitted that this proposal was not so 
much open to questien, though a good deal mighi, ho thought, be said 
on the subject of the situation of the land and the additional valuo of 
the produce, resulting from its conversion into rice-land, 

In connection with the Indapur Settlgmont Sir George Wingate 
asserted tho right of the State to share in any profits which might 
acorue from digging a well after allowing for recoupment of capital 
spent in it aud for maintenance. The views expressed by Sir George 





* At the time of publishing the “Observations on tho Letd Imptovement 
Loans Act, 1882,” I was not aware of this important correspondence, which shows 
that the views of Sir George Wingate on the subjeat of improvements were not 
noarly ag liberal as I had erroneously supposed them to be.—J. U. Y, 
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Wingate in this conespondenca appear to bo in exact accordance with 
,the ‘Indian theory” of tenants’ improvements so early oxplainod 
by Sir Steuart Bayley in the following pnssage of his speech on the 
Land Improvement Loans Bill before adyqrted to :— 

“The natural ontcome of tho Indian point of viow is, that vhon 
the Government, as the sleeping shareholder in the land, has 
provided that the improver should veceive full intorest for 
his money spent in improvement, and that ho has beon vo- 
couped for his original ontlay, thereupon the Govormmont 
should retain its right to « share in the improved produco of 
the soil.” z ’ 

Siv George Wingate’s views, though doubtless plausible onough, 
appear to a plain reader to have beon in direct contrhdiction to the 
spirit, if not to tho letter, of section 30 of Act I, of 1865, Ho admitted 
in the plainest terms that the concluding portion of geotion 30 limited. 
the discretion of the revising officer more than is perhaps desirable; and 
@ie then proceeded to show how these limitations might in practice be 
avoided. No doubt Sir Goorge Wingate considered that ho was doing 
tho Government good service in suggesting a mode of interproting 
sevtion 80 that would practically leave Government full diserotion about, 
taxing all improvements; but there is much room for doubt whethor 
he ever seriously considered the effect which his too ingenious intor- 
pretation would certainly have on the minds of tho cultivators, and it 
is very significant thet the Government evon found thomsolves unablo 
to coincide fully in all his conclusions for the reasons which are stated 
in G, R. No, 1211 of 27th March, 1868. Tho whole corrospondence 
velating to the Indapur Settlement, as set forth in the Government 
Resolution of 15th July, 1884, appears to have a most important 
benving on the general question now under considoration, This settle. 
ment was, it must be remembered, the first of the revision settlomonts 
which took place in tho Deccan; and it is porfectly clear from tho 
history of this settlement that the Settlement Officers thomeclyes wore 
by no means agreed regarding the precise scope and proper application 
of section 80 of Act I. of 1885, It has boon shown that Col. Francis, 
the Survey Commisaionor, took one view of this section, and Sir Goorge 
Wingate another; while the Govornmont, in their final Rosolntion, 
differed from both, Now it needs very little oxamination to perceive 
that for this difference of opinion there is ample oxcuso, . ‘Tho words 
of the Act aresin fact extremely vague and avo obviously eapablo of 
noo in moro ,ways than one, Tho ‘words reforved to aro as 

‘ollows ;— 


18 
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“Such revised assessmont shall he fixed, ‘not with veference to 
improfemonts made by the owners or oceupants from private, 
chpital and resourees during the currency of any sottlement 
under this Aot ; but with reference to general considerations of 
the value of land, whether as to sojl or situation, prices of 
produce, or facilities of communication.” 

Special attention is invited to the words marked in italics, and. to 
the vory ingenious gloss on this section which is now officially laid 
down in paragraphs 19 to 21 of the Government Resolution, of 26th 
March, 1884, It will, I fancy, puzzle any experionced lawyer to stato 
how far the language of this section is really operative to restrict the 
Government from taxing improvements, It seoms to be perfectly clear 
that if revised’ assessments may be made “ with referenco to genoral 
“ consiclerations of the value of land,” everything is really left to the 
absolute discretion of the Settlement Officer. If he finds (a) that 
land has been brought under irvigation by the construction of © new 
swell or tho repaiy of an old one; (6) that dry crop has been by thr 
sare eauses converted into garden land; (c) that new rice-land hag 
been mada out of dry crop land at tho ryot’s expense ;—ho may in all 
three cases gither consider with Colonel Francis that they are alt 
fairly covered by the terms of section 80 (now section 106, Revenue 
Code), and should be exempt {rom taxation ; or he may consider with 
Sir George Wingato that the terms of section 30 musi not be construed 
too strictly in favour of the cultivator, and that land improved at the 
private cost of the cultivator should he subject to a revised. assess- 
ment as soon as the cultivator has been recouped for tho enpital spont, 
Itis submitted with confidonce, all glosses and declarations of policy 
notwithstanding, that this fundamental uncortainty will remain, and 
will be quite sufficient of itself to dotor agviculturisis from making 
any moro improvements than thoy can possibly help. ‘Tho language 
of the new Bill, it Will be obseryed, carefully roproduces this fatal 
and fundamental ‘ambiguity ; ond jusbas in times past tho language 
of section 30 of Act 1. of 1865, now section 106 of the Revenno Code, 
has proved in practice entirely inoperativeto prevent the taxation of 
improvements, so in the future will the language of the proposed new 
Aot bo found, similarly useless. Tho plain truth appears to be that it 
is ntterly impossible for the Sottlement Officer in practica to drawany 
veal and effective distinction botween'improyements effectdd over a 
large area by private capital, and those which are duoio extrancous 
causes. During the space of thirty years, and_move especially during 
the currency of the existing settlemonts, in which prices have been 
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° 
profoundly affected, not only by the introduction of a new railway 
esystom, and the construction of local fund roads, but uso hy political 
causes of great intrinsic importance, vast economicel changes must 
necessarily have ocourred. Under the increasing pressure of a ae 
tion the avea of cultivation must in a period of thirly yoars norfhally 
increase very largely ; and the convorsion of dry crop into gardon and 
vice-land must necessarily take place on a moro or less oxtonsiva scale. 
The Scttlement Officer is at once confronted with tho fact thal, owing 
to one @ause or another, a vast increase of valuo dogs in fngt invariably 
take placo during the curroncy of a thivly years’ sottloment over 6 
Jarge portion of tho cultivated area, ILe és apt, moreover, to find that, 
owing to one cause or another, a partial, or oven a complete re-survey 
and ye-valuation is, for departmental reasons, inovitable. In the carly 
years of the Revenue Survey the work tvas too imperfect, wo aro told, 
to be accepted asa standard. The classification of soils adjudged to 
be cultivable was faulty. The value of the richer soils was undor- 
*estimated; and the extremes of the scale wore not adjnsted to the 
differences in productive capacity, &c., &c. For there and similar 
reasons it is never in practice found very diffoull to justify thal most 
unpopular of all revenue operations which is known asa re-classification 
of soil. It goes without saying that these so-called re-classifications 
are a mere euphemism for taxing improvements sans phrase, THow- 
ever notorious it may be, and however strongly it may be urged that 
the increased. value of land is chiefly or oven solely due to tho expen- 
dituve of private capital and rosources, the Settlement Officor, as a 
role, finds little difficulty in justifying his proposed onhancomonts, 
either undor the extremely elastic provisions of tho section quotod, or 
under cover of the supposed oxigencios of dopartmontal symmoiry. 
The excessive enhancements of the assessment so much complained of 
in many parts of the Deccan wero offected chiefly undor the supposod 
necessity of re-classifying rice-land, nine-tenths Sf which is believed to 
have been conyertod from dry crop ab the sole cost of tho oconpant ; 
and it is feared that at the forthcoming reviqion operations in tho 
sovoral districts of Gujarat similar cnhancemonts will result from tho 
exeroiso by Settlement Officers of their powor of revaluation of yico- 
lands which have been made out of dry-crop lands at tho ryot’s 
expense, 

Again, let us consider for a moment the various sources from 
which. capitdl is ordinarily obtained fo» the purpose of investment in 
agricultural improvements. Improvements thay be mado eithor from 
(a) Imperial State Funds; or (b) Provincial Funds; or (c) Tioenl 
Bunds; or (d) Tukayi advances, or advances made under tlie Land 

18 * 
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Improvement Loans Act; or (2) private capital; or (f) from two or 
more of those sources in combination. ‘Take now fov illustration the. 
case of a material inorease if the value of Jand arising from the con. 
strugtion of Local Fund roads or other works. Are such improvements 
taxable or not under the terms of section 80 of Act I. of 18635 (section 
106, Revenue Code), and of the New Bill? If auch increased valuo 
is made a ground for taxation, it is quite cleay that the cultivators are 
in effect being taxed twico over. They avo, first of all, taxed to pay 
tho ono anne which is devoted to the improvement of communications, 
and the communications when made are used by the Settlomont 
Officer as a ground for incfeasing assessmonts. Is taxation of this 
sort, we ask, defonsible upon any rational theory P 

Take, again, the case of Tukavi advances. Tt is notorious that 
improvements effected with such advances havo in practico been 
hitherto held all oyer India to justify the Settlement Officer in imposing 
additional taxation, This special case was fully discussed and con- 
sidered in tho debate on the Land Improvement Loans Bill ; and itm 
was clearly recognized by tho Governmont of India that tho grent, 
yeason why such advances had not been more extensively used was 
the very general and woll-grounded fear that all improvement made 
thereby would, as horetofovo, form the excuse for increased assessments 
at the oxpiration of tho present periods of settlemont. Take, again, 
the very numerous and important class of cases in which improvements 
are effected by private and State capital in combination, or by private 
capital assisted by State agency or superintendence. How is it 
* possible in practice to determine how far such improvemonts aro 
properly taxable and how far they should be protected P Of course, 
asa matter of fact, no such discrimination is over evén attempted, 
The Sottlement Officer could not afford to waste his time in what he 
would probably consider mero splitting of hairs. Io therefore taxes 
the whole improvements so mado as a matter of course; and practically 
gives no consideration at all to the large amount of private capital 
which may have been sunk, There is no intention by those remarks 
to find fault with the Settlement Departméht for not doing what they 
apparently should try to do, The sole object of here adverting to the 
subject is to show that the whole problem of protecting improvements 
is, in practical working, an extremely difficult and complicated ono, Our 
contention is that up to the present time this difficulty has nover been 
adequately realized. The Settlement Department and th8 Governmont 
have fairly refused to face it; and the consequence has been that 
improvements éffected from private capital have been notoriously 
assessed in all parts of the Presidency. Should any official apologist 
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be hardy enough ts dispute the truth of what is asserted, thousands 
sof witnesses can be produced who will unanimouslyesupport what is 
here stated. he cultivator who finds his assessment doubled at the 
revision of the settlement, and who knows only 100 woll the amonntof 
private capital he has sunk, the debt he has incurred, and the Igbour 
ho has spent during the currency of the old sottleomont,—ho, wo say, 
is'little likely to be mistaken in his appreciation of tho additional 
Durden cast wpon him. Tio will steadily porsist, all arguments and 
disclaimers notwithstanding, “ You have taxed my improvemonts, and 
‘ yobbed me of the frnits of my industry. Nover moro fill T bolieva 
"in you.” . 

When it is seen, then, how utterly inoperative under tho Bombay 
aystem all attempts have hitherto been to protect improvomonts from 
taxation, and how neeless in practice section 30 of Act I. of 1865 and 
section 106, Revenue Cote, have proved, what reasonable ground for 
confidence is there that improvements will in futtre fare any better 
under the proposed new Act? The plain truth is that wore private 
improvements really protected, tho Settlement Dopartmont would find 
it far leas ensy in practice to effect any excessive enhancements at all, 
Tt must be candidly admitted that the general limitations of onhance- 
ment now announced in paragraph 387 of tho Governmont Resolution 
of 26th March, 1884, aro, as far as thoy go, a distinct boon, Tho 
limitations 1eferred to are as follows :— 

1. The increase of revenue in the caso of a taluka, a group of 
villages bronghé under the samo maximum dry-orop rate, shall not 
exceed 33 per cent, ‘ 

2, No increase excecding 66 por cont. should bo imposed on a 
singlo villago without the circamstances of the caso being specially 
reported for the orders of Government. 

8. No inorease exceeding 100 per cent, shall in liko mannor bo 
imposed on an individual holding, ° 

Theso limitations, which wore first Inid down by Govornment 
Resolution No, 5876 of 29th October, 1874, for cortain slistriets in the 
Deccan, are now declared applicablo to all rovisod settloments in. 
troduced after 1993-84. It is a great thing to havo obtained any 
limitations at all, however wide and vague they may bo. Ungratofal 
persons might cayil at the catrome liberality of iho margin still re- 
served to themselves by Governmont, and might possibly object that a 
sudden inctease of 66 per cent. in the caso of a villago and 100 por 
cent in the case of an, individual holding cold not possibly be justified 
on any rational theory of “genoral considoratioys” applicable to 
revised assessments, ; 
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In practice, moreover, out of the three limitatidhs above specified 
the Inst only, nwaber 8, is of any practical use to the aultivators under 
a ryotwari settlement, A Bambay ryot has now tho miserablo sntis. 
faction of knowing that his assossment ommot bo increasod movo than 
100 per cont. at the time of revision, Tho limitations vostricting tha 
increase of revenue in the case of * villages brought under the samo 
‘dry crop rate” to 33 per cent., and restricting increasos in partioular 
villages beyond 66 per cent. “without tho special orddrs of Govern- 
“ment,” may bo all very well as dopartmontal rules ; but they are 
absolutely raeloss 10 individual onltivators, and if infringed could 
neyor be practically enforced, by the persons affectod, Fifty depart- 
mental reasons would always be available to stave off inconvenient 
petitioners ; and there would bo uo possible means in practice of com- 
polling adherence to any rule which might bo found to intorfere in 
practice with what is popularly known as a spirited fison) policy. 

But while resot ving owr full right of criticism we must be thankful 
for such small mercies as may be vonchsafed to us from time to time, 
and individual cultivators have now, ab any rate, tho satisfaction of 
knowing approximately the worst that can befall thom. As regards * 
all futuro revisions of assessment the oultivator’s legal position in 
respect of tho protection of his immovements seems to be very much 
what it was before, So far as the law goas, assessments can atill bo 
enhanced on general grounds to any extent which may be thought 
desirable, The limitations now imposed by excentiye orders still 
leave immenso and altogother arbitrary powers in tho hands of the 

. Settlement Department; and itis only too probablo that tho limits 
laid down will soon become the recognized rula of onhancamont in all 
future revisions, We have no hosi{ation in saying that the proposed 
yulo will still leave the cullivator’s position hopolossly insecure, and 
without adequate security agrvioultural improvement on any extensive 
seale is plainly imposs#ile. Sooner or later the Government will have 
to realise tho mndoubted fact that these resuitlements and arbitrary 
revisions of assessment are themselves tho greatest of all obstacles to 
agricultural improvement. So long as tho«Governmont is pleased ta 
xesorve to itself the very large powers which the public interests aro 
now supposed to demand, so long, wo say, the cultivators haye no 
real seourity whatever. It is perfeotly idle to contond that the Hindu 
ryot is hy nature auspicious and ignovent, aud that he ought to be 
wbundantly satisfied with the liberal doclarations of polioy which are 
from time to time put forward by the Government and its officers. 
Capital, we say, is proverbially suspicious in alf paris of the world; 
and the Hindu cultivator is probably quite as shrewd and quite as 
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sensible as the average oultiyator elsowhere. Confidence, wo have 
boon told on high authority, is a plant of very slow growth; and wo 
leave 16 to any candid critic to say whather the facts recited in this 
paper do not abundantly justify the Bombay cultivator and moucy~ 
londer iu exercising extreme caution abovt investing capital ingigri- 
cultural improvement, ‘To all assurances of the Government ho will 
give a patient and most respectful hearing: but he will stondily point 
to the fact that improvements of all kinds havo in tho past, both here 
and in all parts of India, been systematically assessed. Eo will further 
point to the fact that the taxation of improvements is a dotirine which 
is and has been deliborately maintaingd and justified by revenuo 
officials of the highest position and standing. Ho will urge that, 
Acts and Resolutions notwithstanding, the Settlement Dopartmont has 
always hitherto taxed improvemonts, and in tho absonco of an effectivo 
permanent setilement there is absolutely no moans of proventing it 
from doing exactly the same in future. He will*finally point with 
sorrow to the fact that the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act has 
effectually closad his mouth, and has deprived him of the only real 
protection which the cultivator has ever yet had, viz. :—an appeal from 
the Settlement Officer to the Courts of Justice, Ilo will say to tho 
Government, “ Ropeal section 4 of this Act, and give mo back my legal 
“yvemedy against unjust taxation. I will then believe in your sincerity, 
“and in your wish to deal fairly by mo! So long as you aro pleased 
“to place a logal gag on"my mouth, and to deprive mo of my only 
“offectual and constitutional remedy, you must nol be surprisod 10 
“find that I tvéat all your overtures with resevve and not umatural, 
“ suspicion |” 

The repeal of section 4 of Act X. of 1876 (Bombay Rovonue Juris- 
diction) is, I bolieve, the first and indispensable proliminary towards 
the vealoration of agricultural eonfidence. If tho protection of tha 
Civil Court he restored by the repeal of this obnoxious and unjust 
section, and if the cultivators can he effectually guarantecd, to thoix 
own satisfaction, against sudden and capricious enhancements of 
assessment, a now agricultural ora will assuredly dawn on Wostorn 
India, If these conditions be pronounced impracticable tho Govern- 
ment must be content to wait until some great financial or agricultural 
disaster shall demonstrate, in a way .that no one can mistake, the 
mischfevous folly of the revision sctiloment policy as hithorto carried 
out in this Prosidency. 

Tt must not for a moment be supposed that there is any intontion 
in this paper of reflecting upon individual officers, We fully voeognize 
‘that the present policy of Government ia marked by an carnest desive 
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to restore confidence and to promote agricultural Snprovoment, But 
cultivators havg Jong memories ; and thoy and their advisors cannot 
avoid seeing that there iss fatal want of continuity in tho rovenne 
policy of Government. They mentally contrast tho policy of Sir 
Phijp Wodehouse with that of Sir Richard Tomple, and the latter 
with that of Sir James Fergusson. They porceive cloarly enough that 
this policy bas in fact varied moro or less with cach successive 
Governor, and is greatly influenced by tho presence’ or absonca at 
hhead-quarters of competent revenue advisers from timo to time. Tho 
present Revenue Secretary to Governmont, though « shrewd and able 
man, is altogether deficiont in practical district revenuo oxporionce, 
The Honourable Mx. Poile, whoso praises ave in every ono’s mouth, 
may he transferred to-morrow to Calcutia, and may be replaced by on 
officer of very different views. Similarly, My. T. Ti, Stewart, in 
whom general confidence ig reposed, may at any timo he promoted, 
and the contro) of tho Settlement Department may be again handed 
over to a military officer of the type of Col. W. C. Andorson, 6.8.1.6 
It is for reasons of thia kind, which are often overlooked, that some , 
stable and definite land policy should without dolay bo adopted. Wo 
urge emphatically that the questién of rovising assessments ought not 
to be lofb to the discretion of any Government departmant, or even of 
the Local Governmentitself, Yor the sake of the public welfave and 
the vast interests at stake, the Government must bo prepared to tako a 
long step further than official opinion has yet realized, and to abdicate 
altogother its undoubted prerogative of revising assessments on the 

. present system, It must in fact introduce, in some effoolive shapo or 
another, that grand and only real palladium of tho agricultural 
industry,—a permanent settlement. 

No doubt there are many practical difficulties of a sovious character 
which surround this very important subject, but the condition before 
mentioned is, it is believed, indispensable to any accoptable achomo of 
permanent acttloment which cnn be suggested, viz., that onhancements, 
if necessary to bo mado at all, shall bo invarinbly mado aocording to 
known and fixed rules, and shall not be dependent, as at present, upon 
the discretion of uny department or any official agency whatever. 

In my previous pamphlet entitled “Observations on tha Land 
Improvement Loans Act, 1888," special attention was called to a very 
ingenious and useful scheme propounded by Mr, Stuart, a wollfknown 
officer of the Bengal Council, in 1820, (See App. I.)e The great 
movit of Mr, Stuart’s scheme is thatitis a, self-ncting automatic schemo, 
leaving nothing to the disoretion of any Government agency, and yet 
at the same time providing, after a fixed interval, a constant increase 
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to the land revenue by means of very gradual and almogt imporceptiblo 
annual increases, which each cultivator can in practica reckon upon 
and provide for. That a system of this kind, if foasiblo, is in overy 
way superior to a 80 years’ lease, followed by suddon and ns A 
enhancements, seems clear to any one who reflects upon tho peculiar 
riskg and dangers of the agricultural industry in this country, In 
superable objecjions may of course possibly be found to this or to any 
other scheme for which official opinion is not yet ripe ; but the morita 
of the scheme are on tho face of them so great and so conspicuous that 
no pains shonld be spared to consider the subject in all its bearings, 
so as to ascertain if no workable scheme én these or similar lines can 
be elaborated, I append to this paper an interesting lotter recently 
addressed to the London Times by Mr. R. H. Elliott, whoso testimony 
strongly supports the general policy here advocated, I may also point 
out that the views hero stated are in substantial avcond with the views 
of Sir James Onird, as expressed in his well-known Report on the 
Vondition of India, They are also supported by the powerful tosti- 
mony of Sir Louis Malet, as expressed in his Minutos {dated 8rd 
Februgry and 12th April, 1875, Kamine Commissioners’ Report, 
Appendix I. As long as all suggestions for a permanent settlement 
meet with the usual official non possumus, so long, wo submit, the 
oultivators will withhold both their confidence and their cnpilal. This 
may seem to the Government a hard saying, but it is novortholess 
tame, and it is deeply important. 


APPENDIX I, 


The proposed scheme is thus stated by Mr, Sbnart :— 

‘(In order to correat one gient evil of the system, that is, the frequenoy of tho 
settlements, without adopting the opposite extremo of an assessmont fixed in por- 
potuity, settlements for lives, or for voy long periods have hoon proposed. 

“Sueh a plan would unquestéonably be highly advantagcaus to tha xemindars, 
compared with short settlements ; but seems, notwithstanding, open to formidublo 
objections, . 

“Tf the undortainty of the demand be not remedied, a long settlement will only 
bea Yeapita from the disastrous consequences which may ensue upon a new sottlo- 
ment, when at last it may come; and tho zomindais must live in constant dread 
and anxiety of the approach of that fatal period, 

* The preonrious condition of families upon such a tenmo is manifest. They 
would often, no doubt, rise t8 ease and aftluonce during the long igtoryal of examp- 
tion from inerense; but when the expiration of their tem should arrive, they would 
bo réduced to comparative poverty and distress, 
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“By irequent gcttlements, the demand, however severe, is imposed by degrees, 
and men become Gradually inured to the burthen, They have eeon nothing bottou, 
and their wretchedness is, at least, not aggravated by comparison with a ‘happier 
state. 

‘With Jong settlements, it is to be feared that prosperity and happiness might 
often be called into being, only to be annihilated by © new assessment, A now 
setilemont might fall upon familics ag sudden ruin, reducing them from an ae 
toascanty income, destroying the comforts and enjoyments which affluence had 
yielded, and repressing all tho habits and notions which it had formed, Such 
syatem might often operate as a confiscation or revolution. 

“ Vieweddn the most favourable light, lands held under n long settlefiont would 
be only regarded as a mere leasehold tenure, which, inalead af improving by the 
apse of time, would every day bo losing a part of its value, 

“ Aftey much reflection on the subject, & plan has oceuved to me which would 
enable the Government to reserve its rights, and afford, at tho samo timo, a reason. 
able protection to the interests of the landholders, 

* Supposing, thon, a settlement of an estate to have been made upon the best! 
information proourgble, I would suggest that it be further made liable to a small 
fixed annual proportion of increase to the Jumma, 

“Let ié be declared, for instance, that from a@ given time after the settlement 
(say ton years), estates shal! be liable for a given period (say twenty years) fo an 
annual inorense (at the rate of, say, one-half per cont.) upon Jumma of Government 
that such rates of annual ineyvease skall, at the end of the first twenty yems, be 
advanced an additional half per cent., and so on eyery successive twenty years. 

“Provided always, that no levy of the proposed inoreasa shall commence, or 
having commenced shall continue, whenever the proprietor shall be ablo to show 
that he does not derive from his estate @ sum equal to thirty por cant. upon the 
gross income. 

“Té we are allowed to indulge hopes of the advancement of the country in proa- 
pority and wealth, such a plan would hold out a prospect of an important addition 
to the public revenue, within a period not excessive for a Government to contemplate, 
with an unlimited power of raising that revenue, in course of time, fo any amount 
required by the public exigoncies, nnd compatible with tho resources of the lands. 

“J contemplato it as a further important advantage of tho scheme, that it would, 
in effeot, save tho Government from the serions mensuro of apsigning ita duos from 
the land for ever, and ixyavocably to one, and that comparatively o, confined class of , 
the community ; and that ib might thus provent the cvila and inconvenience with * 
which that sacrifice might be attended. It is obvious that if, in tho, progyeas of * 
timo, the Government should find itself enabled to dispense with any portion of its 
Jand vevenne, it might make an absatemant fromdis demand in favour of the chief 
engageis of any intermedinte classes, or of the great body of the cultivators, ag 
expericnes might show, was necessary for the interests of any pertioulay olags, oF 
conducive to the general good of the wholecommunity. ° , 

“Any saorifice of this nature might be, mode conditionally, reserving to the 
Government the power of re-impoging any portion of the land revenue Which might 
haye been remitted, if the en of the State shquld requixesthe revenue ta bo 
again raised, 

# Any portion, af the taverns which the Govermnent could spare yiht, from 

jimo to time, be tisefully employed in relieving estates too hoayily agsesaed. 

To the chief engagers with the Government the benefits of the plan, as com 
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pared with any mode of assessment short of a perpetual settlement, seam apparont, 

Ts would protect the Inndholder from that grent source of Mead and anxiaty, 
the constant recurring demand of a wholly meortajn increase, 

“Fe would know that, at the worst, he could be called on only for a vory small 
annual fixed inorense, by the payment of which he would havo it in his powey to 
defend himself from all inquisittons into his profits, and from all pretences of the 
native officers to exact bribes from him on that ground. 

“The plan would also, at the commencement, give the landholder all the adyan- 
tages of a long settfoment, in proportion to the period of respite allowed after the 
final adjustment of his Jumma. I have suggested ten year's for that period ; but, 
of course, Any longer ona may be adopted if judged expedient. * 

“Ag tho inerense would require a lifetime to rise to importance, it would not be 
contemplated by the individuals with dread or alaym, Its gradual progrers would 
likewise prevent its inconveniont operation on tho habits an conditions of 
families. 

“To these benefits of the smallness and slowness of tho domand, and of the 

entire certainty of the amount, is to be added the pledge, that no inorease what- 
soever shall be levied, so long as the landholder shall not dogive from his catate 
a sum equal to thirty per cent. upon the gross income, 
# “The landholder would thus be sure that his income could noyer be reduced 
below a considerable portion of the assets of his estate, while ho would be permitted 
t enjoy the whole excess beyond that proportion not absorbed by tho progressive 
increase, Now, looking to thd slow rate atsvhich the inoreaso would proceed for 
along course of years, an estate must bo very incapable of improvement which would 
not yield 9 growing profit to the landholder for a long course of years after the settle- 
ment. If so, the plan would hold foith to the landholders the most powerful 
incentive to improvement, 

“Tt may be alleged against the pian that it does not, more than that of pariodical 
settlements, promise the landlords an absolute protection from uncertain exaction ; 
sinoo, if errors should ba committed, the percentage of incicass may from tho bogin- 
ning eneroach on the profit left to the Iandholder at tho sottlemont, and that in time, 
though, indeed, in a long time, the enoroachmont might become of sorious aniount, 
that entive confidence could not be placed in tho yaluo of ostates over which an 
uncertain demand would thus depend, 

Tho objection is, no doubt, valid to its oxtont; but admitting that the most 
moderate reliance could he placed on the integrity and abi¥ity of the British public 
officers, it will bo seen that its oxtont is very limited. 

© When it shall bo considered how slight tho amount of over-oxnetion from this 
cause must be, which could take place pt any given poriod, how long a timo must 
elapse before errors could acoumylate into importance, and how frequont must be 
the opportunities for correction, it will be conceded that the ovil from this souree 
could never be formidable in itself, nor even produce alarm or mistrust in the minds 
of the people.* a 

“The scheme is further open to what may bo thought a far more serious objes- 
tion, Allowing ten yeats for the period of exemption from increase aftor the formation 
of the seltlementethe progress of the inoveasd would be as follows : 

“ At the end of thirty yenrs the increase might be éen per cont, on the original 
Jumma; at the end of fifty years, thirty per cont; at the ondof seventy years, 
sixty per cent, ; of ninety years, ono hundred por cent,; at the end of a eontury the 
‘nerease might exceed the original Jumma, and obviously must jinally overtake any 
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possible augmentation in the assets of estates. Tho whole profits of estates above 
thirty per cent. ff tho assets would be subjected to the demand of the | Government, 
and the zemindars, in respect of the excess, placed in tho situation in which they 
stand, 

at Tewould be ensy to diminish the«foree of this objection, by proposing a more 
complicated arrangement ; but it would seem proton ‘able to leave the matter to the 
prudence of future Governments. The plan aims at oncouraging the landholders 
to look forward with hopo and confidence for nearly century; and, ultimately, 
to restore unimpared to the Goverment tho unshackled powor of taxation and 
of remission of taxation, Yo attempt more would be to exceed the _vensonable 
bounds of pfospective legislation, 

“do not know that my plan may not have to encounter an objection of a vory 
opposite natura to that of its«being unfavourable to the Jandholdovs, whethor 
it may not be urged against it that the improvement of the land royonno, which 
it promises, is inadequate to the reasonable expectations of the Stato. 

“Po such an objection I should fivat answer, that I only proposa the scheme as 
applicable to estates which may be judged ripe for pormanenoy of sottloment; that 
the scheme is not meant to apply to estates on tracts whioh hold out any just and 
solid hope of improvement consistent with s large and rapid augmentation of ch 
yeyenue, =, 

“But I should also observe, that a great portion of the ceded and conquered 
provinces is indisputably very heavily assessed; that, according to all conourring 
opinions, neither the means, nor perlmps the feelings of tho landholders and agri- 
‘cultural population of those provinces, will admit generally of any but the most 
moderato and gradual increase of the revenue, ‘To the greater part of those pro- 
vinces, therefore, I hold to be applicable a scheme which balancas between the two 
extremes of renouncing for ever the essential prerogative of imposing or remitting 
taxation, or of continuing, by undefined exaction, to press upon the resources, the 
hopes, the spirits, and the affections of the people,” 





APPENDIX. II. 
BILL No. IV, OF 1886, 
a Bill to amend the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, 

Wurneas, for the parpose of assuring to holders of unalienated land the full 
advantage of all improvement in their holdings offected by them or nt their coal, it 
is expedient to define more clearly tho conditions affecting the revision of Land 
Revenue Assessments, and, with this object, to amend the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879: It is ennoted as follows :— 

Repenl of part of section _ 2+ Lhe latter portion of section ono hundred and six of 
106 of ,Bombay Act V. of the said Code, commencing with, and inslusiye of, the 
1870, words, “A revised assessment,” is hareby repealed. 

Amondment of section 2, For seotion one hundred and seven of tlt said Code 

the following section shall be substituted :— 
107. In revising assessments of land revenue regard 

Conditions applicable to shall be had to the value of nnd, and, im the enge of land 
ravielons of assessment. — ysed for the purpose of agriculture, to the profits of 

agrionlture, 
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“Provided that it auy improvement has been offected in any land during tho 
emreney of any previous settlement by or at the cost of the hpldor thereof, the 
shorease in the value of such land or in the profit of cultivating the anmo, dus to the 
said improvement, shall not be taken into account’in fixing the revised assesament 


thereof,” 
Statemegt of Object and Reasons. e 


At the time of the carliest revision of a Survey Settlement in this Presidency, 
nearly thirty years ago, the Government of Bombay laid down the principle that tho 
asgessment of landshould not be enhanced on account of increased yrlue due to 
improvements effected by the holder during the currency of any past form of 
asgesamen?, ‘This principle recoived legislative sanotion in tho first Bombay Survey 
and Settlement Act (Bombay Act I, of 1885), section 80, While this section was 
ze-enacted with little change in the Bombay Land Revenus Code (Bombny Act V, of 
1879}, seation 106, another section was added (section 107) which, although it has 
never been so applied as to modify the principle that the tenant should be secured 
in the enjoyment of his improvements, does reserve to Government the power to 
consider in fixing 2 revised assessment the increased yalue derived from certain 
classes of improvements. As the Government has not, nor never had, any intention 
of using this section to tax improvements, and as it is undesiradie that any ground 
mhould be allowed to exist for misapprehensions which may discourage theapplication 
of private enterprise and capital to agriculture, it is proposed to repent section 107 and 
fo re-enaot the last part of section 106 in a new section, to be numbered seation 107, 
in such terms as may set forth-clearly, absolutely, and without qualification the two 
simple prinoiples (1) that asscasments will be revised on consideration of the value 
of land and the profits of agrioulture; and (2) that agsessinents will nob bo 
imorensed on revision on account of increase to such value and profits due to 
improvements effected in any land during the currency of any previous sottlement 


by or at the cost of the holder thereot, 
(Signed) J. BL PILE. 


Bombay, 28th February, 1886, 
By Order of H, I; the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, 
(Signed) 6, G, W, MACPIIERSON, 
Under-Seorelary to Govornmont, 
Boupay Casrnx, 
28th February, 1886, 





APPENDIX III. 
THE NON-ASSESSMENT OF IMPROVEMEN'.. 
(From the “ Bombay Gazette,’ January 1, 1884.) 
‘The tollowing papers have bébn sent us for publication :— 
TRevenun Durantuent, 
ar acl ae eens i 
ubmitting the report called for 
Talter from jhe Commissionsr in Bind, No, 2202, by Gov ee Rosolntion No. tap 
Joint letter from the Commissioners Central, South. of 8th March, 1881, an oxtract, 


ern, and Northe® Divisions, and the Survey and . 
Setiloment Commissioner, No, 2725, ated sath section 8, Chapter IV,, of tho 


Sent,, 3881, ~ is 
Note b} the Commissionor, NB, Repo ‘i ot fre Indian Farina 
Commission, Past IL, regarding 


Government loans to facilitate land improvement, ’ 
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Resotu7ion.—Govornment ava unable to seo that anf discouragement to im. 
provements madg, by private capital need bo caused by scction 107, clause (2) of 
the Land Revenue Code. Goyernment are competent at any time to declare hoy 
they interpret that clause, and fo notify that it will not bo held to apply to any 
particular class of improvements. Goyernment are now prepared to give a general 
assGranco that clause (5) will not be Wwolied to,wolls dug at the expenso of the 
owner or occupier of the soil. In the same way, in any other specific case, Gove. 
ment will decide, at the request of an applicant for an improvement loan, whether 
the clause applies to his poject or not. Goyormment aro algo willing to give 
genernl application to the two rules as to wells in force in the Deccan and Sonthern 
Maratha Contry (Naimno's Hand-book, page 1589). Tho Survey Commissionoy 
may prepare a notification in accordance with the above views, and report whether 
any modification in tho way of greater liberality ox scourity is galled for, 


REVENUE SURVEY AND ASSESSMENT, 


No. 1028, 


Rovenvn Drranrueny, 
Bompay Casrzaz, 26th February, 1874, 

Resonvrioy,—Colonel Anderson requests that the ordors of Governmont in 
respect to the revision of tho assessmont on lands itrigated from wells may Uo 
reconsidered, He objects to them as involving a needless gnoriflca of publia 
yevenue, - : 

‘Those ordors are— - 

1, That in the case of old wells constructed before tho first settlement, in dry 
and arid districts, all spocial wator assesment should be abandoned, and the 
maximum jerayet rate alone Iovied. 

2, That in the case of new wells constiucted subsequent to tho first sottloment, 
the ordinmy dry oop rate should be imposed, without any addition whateyer on 
account of the new wells. 

8. The question has now been vory fully discussed. His Excollency tho 
Governor in Couneil has no hesitation in ve-nflirming the second order, which has 
been approved of by the Sceretary of Stato, which has already been produativo of 
good results in encouraging tho construction of new wells, and which is baged on 
the hoad and liberal principle Inid down in section 80 of tho Suryoy Act, nanely, 
that improvements made dining the currency of a settlement are nob to be taxed. 

4, Tho opinions that “ave boen elicited during the come of tha present covre- 
spondonce convince Govornmont as to tha policy and expedioncy of tha flist rule. 
It was intonded in the first instance to be applicable to the drier talukas of the 
Deccan Oollectorates, where the rainfall is, as ‘on rule, light and wneertain, Eis 
Excellency the Governor in Council is now plefsed to decide that it should be 
generally adopted in the Decean and Southern Maratha Country, but that the 
Survey Commissioners should at their disoretion bo empowered, in the ease of 
districts where well irrigation has been carried on on an extensive senlo, to impose 
an assessment which should in no cage exceed a well assessment previougly loviod, 

&. Boorkies of pormanent construction are to be trented as walls. There is no 
abjection to the plan which Colonol Anderson states ho hag adopttd, of plogsing at 
> higher rate land within a Gertain distance from a stream from which water ean 
ve obtained by means of a boorkie, ‘The same principle may be adopted in the 
sase of land which is found to derive benefit from its proximity to o tank, ‘This 
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should form part of fe regular process of olnssiflontion, in order that it may 
bo teated by the olassing adsistants in the same manner as her classifeation 


fetuing, 





APPENDIX TY. 
Extract from London “ Limes" of Tth February, 1885. 
TYE® AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA, 
. To wm Eprron ov Lhe Limes, 


+ Sh,—In my Inst letior I pointed out the noed of active Goyornment ud in 
order to help the Indian cultivator out of his manurial diftioulties—so far as ho 
can be holped out of them—and left over tor tomark the nced that oxista for such 
an alteration in the Jand tenures as may provide the people with adequate induce- 
monts to invest labour and onpital in petty irrigation works. With your permission 
I will now offer some suggestions on the point. 

The existing system of tenure for all Government lands (about four-titthe of 
all lands in our territory) is to grant the ocoupiers 80-year Joasds, subject to revalu- 
ation at the close of the term, Tho lease declares that, whon a royaluation is 
male, 110 enhancement is to be levied on account of increased value ayising from 
‘permanent improvements made by the occupant. But, as there is no limit fixed 
to the amount of revaluation on general giounds, such as tho opening of now 
markets and communications, and tho state of pices at the time, it is ovidont the 
rise on such grounds might be so high as to destroy the value of the improvemonts, 
or, at least, reduce their value in an indefinite degree, And that this practically ia 
80, We know fiom the fact that the augmentations of icnt in the Bombay Prosi- 
denoy were once so excessive, that the Governmont ultimately found it necossary 
to grant a largo reduction on the royaluations, Tho lonse, thorofore, docs not 
provide an investor with absolute certainty, and consequently fails to givo those 
inducements to invest capital and Jabour whieh ought to bo afforded, Jn order to 
surmount this fatal flaw in the tenure threo cowses aro open, Ono is to grtnt & 
permanent assessment for all Innda; anothor to grant a pormanont assessment 
for all land brought undoy irrigation nt the ocoupier's oxpenso; a third to grant 
90-year lenges for all lands. 

Thero is a vory atrong party in favour of the first proposal, and with retoronce 
to it I may be permitted to quote an interesting passage from a lettor I xoceived 
from tha late Prime Minister of Mysore some years aga, 

‘As you know,” he wrote, “I have decided views on the subject, and the 
withholding of thé permanent aggessmont is a serious injury to tho extensive potty 
landed interests in the country, and it is no gain whalover to the Governmont, 
Nearly the whole population of this country are agrioulturists, and live in ona way 
,or other npow tho onltivation of Jand, ‘he effoct of a pormancnt sottlomont will, 
therofore, orente a greater feoling of security, and to encourage tho outlay of 
labour and capital on land will be beneficial to the ontire population. It will thas 
be quite « nationgl mepgure reaching all, and not in the interests of a few, aud is 
calculated to develop the capabilities of the land to fhe utmost, The prospect of 
the Government ever heing benefited by the reservation of an inorease of assess. 
ment on the unearned increment is 1 more dream, Such inorense is sure ta bo 
resisted and ovaded, occasioning meanwhile groni discontent. The Government 
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may confidently look to the development of other romés af 1evenue from the 
increased prosperity of the people.’? The walter, I may add, was a gentleman of 
great experience m landed matters, ry 

Let me now glance at the proposal to grant a permanent sottlement for ay 
lands bionght undor itiigation at the ccoupicr'’s expense, This would no doult 
beg useful measmo, and would, of cGmse, attigot capital to land, but would by 
troublesome to work, as it would entail much minute investigation into every Petty 
inrigation work proposed to be made. 

The thid proposition—that of gianting 90-year lease fqy all lands—would 
provide an inducement to improve nenly as grent as undoy a permanont asaessment; 
while the State would have an opportunity of guarding against any gall, In the 
distant fotufe, in the value of the piecions metals, It might bo objected to this 
ynoposal that the motives to impiovo would cease for a great many yers pravions 
to the expiration of the lease. This diflenlty, however, might bo easily sumownted 
wore the State to offer now leases to those desious of effecting an improvement at 
about 20 yenrs previous to the close of the 99-year tam, This third propositloy 
is one which the Govenment could eatainly cany out with safety to itsolf, and 
there would seem to be no reason whatever against its immediate adoption, 

But whatever p’an may find favour, one thing is certain, and that is, that somo 
monsuio for attracting Inbour and capital to investments in potty irrigation works 
should be at once adopted, for the experience of the last famine shows us clea! 
that, over immonse fracts of India, such works nie the only ones to be relied on in 
cases of protracted drought, This way particularly, shown in Cuddapah distuet, 
Madins Presidency, whore, when the tinka were dry and the country in gonoinl wag ° 
like a dosort, there wore magnificent mops of maizo on the lands inigated by wells, 
But nine-tenths of these wero due to the fact that the land on which thoy existed 
was piivate property, subject to a fixed annual rent, or hold ient-froo for various 
ieasons, The hey, then, to the mitigation of famines in many tinots of India is to 
give tho poople tenures that will induce them to do generally what they will only 
{reoly do on lands which mo either held 1ent-fieo o which havo a pormanont 
annual rentcharge, i 

There aro other important points, of course, to be noticed in conneation with 
this great subject; but I havo probably said enough to show that the landed welfme 
of Ihdin and the protection of the people fom famines can never bo seemed uni] 
we roforni our present short-sighted landed policy, 


Obediently yoms, 


ROBERT I, ELLIOT. 
Clifton Park, Kelso, 
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The CIAIRMAN (the Right Ton, Acton 8, Ayrton): 
Gontlemen, wo havo all heard this vory interestigeg papor read. 
Té is oxtyomely difficult to follow it as, ono would desire, bocanss 
the subject is one which rather requires division into several 
distinat paris, and tho papor pawes from ono {0 anothor, bepk- 
svards and forwards to ‘such a dogroe that it is vory difficult to 
gather up the dotails of any ono of thoso subjects. T may bo exonsed 
from attemptiny to do so, becanso I was only asked to occupy this 
position on Saturday, and I neod hardly say that to vofrosh ono’a 
memory upon all the points referred to in tha papor whi¢h has boon 
read upon this ocoasion, and within so shoiba poriod, leaving ont bho 
Sunday, would require very considerable’ offort, much movo than I 
could attempt and much more then I think anybody could guccoed in 
accomplishing, I was Chairman for threo years of « Commitico in 
the House of Commons to inquire into the finances of India, and that 
necessarily resolved itself into the two branches of tho revonuo of 
qudia and the expenditure of India; and, amongst othor things, we 
investigated at very considerablo length the land revonue of India. 
“Lwas also a member of a Committee which undertook o similar 
task in regard to Ireland, where thera was a system of Govorn- 
ment assessment of the valuo of the land for tho purpose of 
taxation, and where that assessment was carried on upon princi- 
ples which might be applied, to somo extent, 10 tho assessment 
of the land revenue in India, Now tho first head under which wo 
haye to consider this subject is the goneral policy of tho collection of 
the land revenue in India. Well, that itself is a vory largo and 

, covnprehonsive question, and I havo always obsorved that thore aro 
two different schools of opinion with regard to tho land tonure, Ono 
is that the occupiers who claim to bo owners (or claim to bo tho 
permanent occupiers of the land) are tho frechold ownora of tho land, 
and that the claim of tho Government is prosiacly tho samo claim 
that the Parliament of this country makes, namely, a right of lovying 
a tax upon the owner of the land in order to moot the oxigencies of 
the State, There is anothgr class of the community who think that 
the occupier who claims to be a pormanont occupier is nob the owner 
at all, but that the,Government owns tho land, and that ho is tho 
person allowed to cultivate it by their permission for which thoy aro 
at liberty to demand whatover they pleaso, Woll, I neod hardly say 
that, with two such absolutely contradictory schools very difforont 
conclusions are drawn with reference to tho waturo of the laws that 
ought to bo passed by the Govornment for the collestjon of the land 
revenue; and thoso who enforce the laws aro also very much influenced 
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by the views thoy tako of the position of the owndi, the more ocoupier, 
or the permanant occupier, T will say, to use a neutral torm, of the land, 
‘My own opinion is that the permanont oceupior is undoubtodly the freq. 
hold heritable owner of the land, and that tho Government is nothing 
move than tho State levying a ta’ upon him such as his oceupation is 
able to bear without destroying his reasonablo profits, and thorofore the 
cultivation of the land itself. Unfortunatoly, this question has been 
involyed in the utmost complication by tho enormous dislocation of 
the institutions of India during the Mahometan empire, pnd the 
immenso Gppression, extortion, and corruption of ovory kind into 
which every action of tho Stato dogenerated long before tho British 
Government obtained possession of their dominion, Therefore ib is 
not surprismg that the Governmout of Bengal oy of India should, 
desire to find somo scheme by which thoy could oxtucate the 
administration of the land revenue from the very deplorable alate in 
which they founé it, and they hit upon the expedient of making a 
settlement onco for all,so that the people should not be given up ever 

year when tho land revenue was to be collected to that process i 
corruption and abuso. And that seomod {obo a noble gift, if T may say 
so, on the part of the Govornmonft of India to the ryots and the people 
which they did not before possess, But, unfortunately, tho Qovern- 
ment that passed that legislation knew very little about the subject 
matter on which thoy were legislating, or, at all ovents, acted as if 
they knew very httlo about it, and the result was that they made a 
scheme of tho most profound injustice and wrong, both to the Govern. 
ment and 10 the people, and the only persons who were benefited were 
those who had no right ot all, namely, the intermediate collectors and 
managers of the revenue who held districts largo onough for thom to 
superintend tho taxpayers and gob out of thom as much moncy as 
could fairly be oxtorted for tho henofit of the Govornment of the State, 
and as much more as‘could bo unfairly and unjustly oxtorted from the 
people for the collectors themselves That boing tho stale of things, 
of course, great evils have flowed in on both sidos, in both directions, 
from that operation, and, no doubt, some good ; but even the good 
has not boen unattended with very considerable oppression and not x 
little evil to the people who actually owned and. cultivated tho land. 
Tn that state of things the Government disregarded two fundamental 
duties that they owed to the people and to the State. Fivst, thoy 
fixed the revenue permanently, so that all the changes thet in the course 
of time might take place oporated in this wiso:—If the changes 
‘wero to the projudico of tho newly-created zemindar he was at liberty 
to thiow up his land and abandon the proporty ; if,on the othor hand 
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however great thoy might be for his boneflt, whothey intended ov 
gmintendod, ho put thom all into his own pocket without concoding any 
thing to the State, And thero was ancthor fundamental blunder, the 
area of the lands collection that wore doustituied his ostale ombraced 
all the uncullivated lands gvithin Ifs collectorato—it I may uswtho 
phrase-—within his manogement. And then, as tho population 
increased and that land camo into cultivation, he took all the revenue 
that was dorivéd from if or that ho could obinin from it without 
rendering any account of what he so obtained to tho Governmon!, 
although that revenuo, of course, in tho natural ordor of things, was 
not his revenue, bub a revenue he would othorwiso have colloctod 
for the Stato and handed over as a part of the land vovenno, Nothing, 
. therefore, could be more unhappy than that arrangement, On the 
other side the unfortunate cultivator was placed under tho despotism 
of his zemindox to whom was granted all those onormous powors 
which in all countries are given to the State fof tho purposo of 
sollecting its revenue. Therefore, theso people, the masses of tho 
people, were placed under tho heel of mon who hecamo rich, and who, 
therefore, could practically do what thoy liked, both by their position 
and by their own wealth, whereas the cultivators thomselves ware 
perfectly helpless and hopeless, I may say, in the condition to which 
they were reduced, That was tho result I camo to on heaving the 
evidenco of public men of great position and consideration ak regards 
what is called the permanent setilemont of Bongal. Woll now, the 
Government of Bombay, when it acquired the provincos which it now 
possesses, being fully alive io the vvils of pormanent soitloment, 
and equally alive to the evils of annual solilomont, or wilint 
is termed soltlement in tho troatment of tho cultivators, look a middlo 
courso, and that was 10 make seitlomonts that should Inst for a don- 
siderable period. Now those proceeded upon this principlo, tifat tho 
fist settlement which was to last for this period should bo carried out 
with great care and. forosight, not by tho subordinato native agenta, 
who would he liablo to all sorts of intrigues and fall naturally nndor 
temptation, but by Engliskmon who would be quite above tomptation, 
and who would bo animated by a sincore spirit of justice 10 tho tax. 
payers. Phe tax being fixed for a torm, of course, it becamo necessary 
to consider on what principles and on what policy tho sotllomont 
should ‘be made, and so define it, that it should not become even in its 
operation in Suny why oppressive to the people, or tond in any way to 
prejudice & spirit of improvement, but, on tho contrary, should tond 
to inerease the produce of tho land, and that the wholo of that 
inevease should go into tho pockols of the opltivator himsolf by whoso 
19 
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industry and capital it might be obtained. Tha€ waa a vory intolli- 
gent policy, Igrecognisod the position of tho pormanent ocoupicr ag 
the rightful owner of the lgnd. He could deal with it as ho pleased, 
All he had to do was to pay his tax precisely as an ownor of the 
lang in this country. He may dotyhat he Jikes with his land, however 
much he likes to complicate it, if ho only pay tho tax which tho 
Government demands upon the land, from which he cannot escape. 
Well, gontlemen, that policy was clear, and to mak@ it moro clear 
there was m general expression rather in tho natura almpst of a 
direction, & it is a thing which cannob be absolutely defined, thal 
they were not to assess to the dotrimont of the owner of tho land 
those matters which were plainly and palpably not the natural con. 
dition of the value of the land, but the artificial condition givon to ib, 
by the labour and capital of the owner, Tho definition of that is 
almost impossible. All you can do is to lay down broad principles 
in language that men of education can apply, if they avo not under 
tho influence of prejudice, But there aro, I suppose, still—thevo werg, 
when I was in India—two schoola of publio sorvants, one with an 
inordinate zeal for what was supposed to be the intovost of tho 
Government, by raising tho revénuo in any way that was possiblo or 
practicable, and another school of public servants, who thought that 
their highest duty was to regard the interests of the people, and who 
therefore took a different view, thinking that that which was pre- 
judicial to the interests of the people, though it might for the momont 
appear to be for the benefit of the Government, was not, in the main, 
for the interest or for the benefit of the permanont administration of 
the British Government in India, Those liberal-minded mon, of 
course, would read tho general instruction in ono senso, whorens those 
who were extremely zenlous for tho finances of India, as ib may bo 
said, in the district, took an opposite view. Thoy thought it was 
their duty to discardeevorything as tho work of tho man that they 
could consider, under any circumstances or any conditions, as an 
addition to the value of the proporty, indopendent of himsolf, That, 
of course, gives rise to an enormous number of considorations when 
you come to apply them in detail, Wo know, for examplo, as a 
fundamental principle, that the increase of the produce of the land 
may bo said to come very much under the definition to be found on 
great authority, “Man Inboureth, and God giveth tho imorcaso.” 
Well, that is one way of treating tho subject ns regards tho quantity 
of the produce you can get out of the Iand on any given data, But 
then that is onlxone view. Given ihe quantity’, what is the oxchange- 
able value of the property? That docs not come undor tho first 
definition ; that is not a thing depending on the man. That is a 
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thing that arises out of another condition; and tho first fundamental 
Ipw, as T understand it, is this, that tho valuo of the produce of land 
is in proportion lo the number of tho people whe de not eullivato 
the land, but can rosort to tho cultivator to purchaso hia produeo, and 
the more numorous tho pogplo aro Bho go on cultivating tho Inmd, 
without a proportionate number of non-culbivators, tho léss becomes 
the oxchangeable value of their produce. I rocolloct yonra ago having 
to ilustrate thdt whon I was urging tho necossily of railways going 
from Bombay-into tho heart of tho intorior, I said, pointing to tho 
valley of the Norbudda, “Thore is a country whoro, in some parts, tho 
people food their cattlo off ripened corn, bocanso thoy cultivate so much 
and are all cultivators, that they do not know what olso to do with 
,ib; they cannot soll it, because nobody wants it, and the only alterna- 
tive, therofore, ia to feed their stock, and lot tham cat down tha 
ripened corn, lest it shonld vob upon the ground,” Well, gantlemon, 
wwe have seen from tho chango of circumstances, whith, I ventured 10 
say, would result from the making of the railway from that district Lo 
Bombay, thal, at any rate, during the last year or two they woro 
actually bringing tho coyn from that district in ordor that it should 
be sold in the London market, showing, therefore, how entirely valuo 
is created by circumstances quite independent of the cullivator of tha 
soil, and independent of the naturo oven of tho soil itself, And in 
India, though changes go on slowly, yot they nevortholess in the ond 
produce enormous results, and you find that values widergo groné 
changes in different parts of India, That is a condition which, ab tle 
ve-assessmeont of the land, ia properly taken into account; and if lend, 
which produced no yaluo whatevor, altor thirly yoara is found to bo 
producing enormons values avising from chnnges of relations, thon, of 
course, that is o legitimate ground for raising tho assessment, I only 
‘give that ag an illustration of the groat comploxity of this quostion 
when you havo to consider all the ciroumstancts that may lead to a 
re-asscssmont and a chango of value; but to suppose that you can 
Jay down a hard and fast volo that shall apply to all India, and that 
the Jand assessment will vise, or should rise, say half a cent, from 
year to year, all over the country, is the most impracticable idea 1 
over heard connected with the subject. In some places it might fall 
one-half per cent., while in other places it might riso a gront deal 
more tfan one-half per cent. ; bub to snpposo you ean lay down any 
such principky, or apply any such principle, is tho most chimericnl 
proposition that really, with grent respec? to the gontlemon who 
wroto that suggestion, I ever heard of in connostian with tho land 
revenue, Therefore, I do not think we can look to that remody for 
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the grievances of which this papor complains. If wo pass from 
general principles to the application of tho laws thal aro passed, on 
the rules that are laid down in genoral torms, wo then como to » 
totally different consideration, that is, the conduct of the public 
serganis of the revenue departmeft at the prosent time gonerally, or 
in particular cases. Of course, partioular cases in a aubjaot like this 
ave not to be confounded with the general conduct of tho officers of 
the Government, You can always, if you select yfirtiouler cases, 
make a very monstrous thing of any governmont, and of any, govorn- 
ment procfedings, bul wo must nob accept any such partioulay 
statements as a general practice, What wo have lo considor is, 
what is their general conduct, because if there ave particular cases, T 
apprehend that, although the courts of justice ave shut against thom, | 
yet an appeal to the Government itself is not closed against thom, and 
if they mako that they can obtain xedvess. Whon I say govornmont, 
I do not mean totthe head of tho government itsolf, but to some head 
officer in the district. And the othor remedy is for the Govornmont, 
to givo more detailed instructions to its officors whonovor they hear, 
of any crroneous conduct on thoir part, explaining to thom that it is 
not the intention of the re-assSssmont to do what is doomed to bo | 
objectionable. But we cannot, sitting hero, I think, really discuss 
that question. In the first place, it would requivo s very largo 
investigation to ascertain tho extent of the errors made by tho 
publio sorvants in India in dealing with the settlemont; and thon it 
would require also very minute inquiry to ascortain what changes or 
what now instruction should be given for the purpose of improving 
their conduot in the performance of thoix public duty. I should not 
for a moment attompt to go into it, I know what it was in the 
invostigation of the Committee of tho House of Commons to stumble 
upon particular cases of griovances: thoy aro quilo foreign to tho con~ 
sideration of such a Jarge subject as this, In point of fact, that is ono 
of tho bosetting sins, if I may say so, of tho considovation of Indian 
questions. People take to a vory limited area of the country, and 
think they can speak from that ovor tho wholo affairs of India, wherons 
you might as well say, because something happens you have heavdl of at: 
Boulogne, assume it is applicable tothewholeof theContineng of Hurope, 
There is as much difference betweon one part of India and another as 
there is between what happens in Franco and what happons iat Russin. 
I got at last into tho way of saying, “If it is perfectly wall for Bongal 
“ I should take that to be probably a very good reason why it will nob 
S* do for any other part of indin*—noi that it Will do, but thag ib will 
uot do, because the Bengales is a peculiar person, and the whole of 
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the affairs of the’ Bengaleo axe equally poouliny to that country. 
wherefore you must look at the particular district only for tho light to 
guide you in dealing with the affairs of ihab district, and tho insirue- 
tions and rules it might bo necessary lo givo in detormining any 
questions connectod with tho land r@vonuo of that district, Thoygnay 
be quite difforent from tho rules you would frame for other provinces 
of India, which for centurios havo existed under an entiroly differant 
condition of affAirgs, and whore tho land itsolf and all ila relations avo 
ontircly,diffexent, With regard to tho clomonts of nssossmont, thoy 
pro always understood 40 ho tho natural clomont, namely, Ute quality of 
the land for producing commodities, and water, without which the land 
cannot poxhaps produce anything, Those aro tho permanont olemonts 
of the settlement: those aro things that can be perfectly appreciated, 
and I think the distinction may bo limited to a coriain oxtent to that, 
to ascertain whether thore is only deop wator, or whethor thoro is 
water on the surface, or nearly on the surfaco, and #hether ixrigation 
qmay be obtained by tho natural flow of rivers on land which is below 
, the ordinary level of the rivers (without boing subject to overflow), 
because there is in combination with the lond an unlimited supply 
of water, One has hoard of £7. ad acre being tho land rovonuo of 
fortilo land undor such conditions, and thné probably would leave 
a larger profit out of an acre than anothor piece of land that was pay- 
ing 28 an acre to tho land royonue, ‘Those are oxtremo cases, lub 
that is the natural basis on which tho land yoyenuo rests; and inter. 
medigtely botween thoso there are a great varioty of conditions. And 
then’you have to suporadd—at least somo revenuc officers scom disposed. , 
to superadd—that which is not a natural condition nt ell, but is the 
result of the labour and the capital of the occupant of the Ignd. , And 
that Iam quite freo to protest against as » gront violation of the frst 
prinsiples that opght to underlio any assossmont, because it fonds to 
restrict cultivation, 10 Hmit production, ands tends ryathoy to im- 
poverish thon to oncourago tho growth of tho industry and the 
wealth of tho nation, upon which alone tho Goyornmont can rightly 
depend for any increaso pf its rovonne, and any inoreased atlyan« 
tages that it can by possibility confor on the people of that country, 


(Applansg.) ; 


MroW. MARTIN WOOD.—M:, Chairman, and gontlomen, I may 
be allowed porhapya moment on behalf of those who aro absent, moro 
espeojally in regard to Sir James Fergussoxy who has boen atvortised 
to take tho chair. There is a letior of ascoptancg from him, very 
heartily agreoing to preside—subject only to the chance of his having 
to go to Manchestor; but whon ho came to look into tho papor he 
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found that it dealt with transactions that his Govornmont had beon 
go closely connasted with that he thought it might perhaps bo a Htlla, 
difficult for him to tako part in the procoedings to-day, s0 that is tho 
principal reason why he afterwards asked to bo oxeuscod from progid- 
inge Sir James Caird, we rather Shoped, would havo boon here, ag, in 
connection with the Famine Committee, hie has been so identified with 
this question ; and, in regard to the question discussed in tho papor, 
he makes this remark, which it may be usoful to mofition— in Mr, 
 Peilo’s note of the 28th Fobruary last, in tho Appondix, pago 249, 
“T think fhe equitable viow as betweon the Governmont and tha 
cultivator is well stated, and as thoso ave the principlos upon which 
“ the Government is now acting, I think there ia not much grownd for 
“complaint, I regret it will not be in my powor to take tho chair , 
“ when the paper is read, as my official duties at presont ocoupy all 
“ yay attention.” My. Wilfrid Blunt also would have been here to-day, 
but ho could not*got back to town in time, My, Slagg also had to 
leave town, or he would havo beon prosent, 


Mr, ALEXANDER ROGERS.—I nm vory glad to havo the oppor- 
tunity of saying few words with fegard to this papor. It refors a great 
deal to what I mysolf hayo had a great hand in bringing about in 
Bombay. So long agoas 1850, I commenced tho original revision of tho 
assessment in Gujerat, which is alludod 1o in sovoral places in this paper. 
Subsequently, as Revenue Commissioner and 1 Member of the Govern- 
ment, having had a great deal to do with tho policy which is atlacked, 
in it, I can with a clew conscience fully vo-affizm what is statod in Mv, 
Peile’s resolution which has just been quoted, thal tho Government 
of Bombay, notwithstanding any imperfection that thove may bo in 
the wording of scction 80 of Act I. of 1865, or in tho similar seotion 
of the Bombay Revonuc Code—nover had the slightest intontion of - 
taxing improvements, “And not only do I say that, but I mean to any, 
notwithstanding what is said in this paper, that they havo not taxed 
improvements, It is very slrange that although Mr, Jayerilal asserts 
it thronghout he does not give a single ¢nstance in which it has 
been dono; and I should have thought, if it had beon dono, he 
would have been able, with the gientest ease, Lo-quote a aumber of 
instances, In the first place, he objects to the assessment of im- 
provements thet were found to have taken place before the Sriginal 
introduction of the ievised settlement. If you *vore to go to the 
bottom of that, it would oblige the Government in revising any 
assessment in Iplia to go back to what, in talking of the affairs 
of Ireland has been called tho “ prairie value.’ The wells that have 
keen constructed in Gujerat and the other improvements that haye 
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beon effocted in the way of turning dry land into vico Jand, and 80 
gn, were carried out under tho old system by which Um hoads of tho 
villagos had out of the rovenna of tho Stale mado thoso wolls and 
other improvements, I maintain, thoreforo, that that was a porfeclly 
legitimate subject for taxation atShat time, nob only on goneral 
principles, but fov the special voason that the people who mado thoso 
improvements, out of the Stato rovonnes, as I say, wore dend and 
gone. Those ithprovemonts wore made gonorations ago; thorefore 
not to have taxed thom now would bo to givo tho bonofit of thom to 
people who had nothing whatever to do with making thém, and on 
that ground J distinctly state jtwas_quitg a logitimate policy to ax 
improvements which wore in oxistonce at that time, As to improve- 
»meonts that were to take place subscquently, there can bo no manner 
of doubt whatever. It was distinctly Iaid down in section 80 of 
Act 1, of 1865, and re-affirmed in the Bombay Revenue Code, thal 
no increased assessmont was to ho made oxcept ufion general con- 
siderations, and that any improvements carried out by the capital and 
Jabour of the tonants should not be taxed. And I am certain that 
that has been acted up to, I am very much astonished at tho 
opinions of Sir George Wingate that ‘havo been quoted in this paper. 
T can only think that as he had retired from the Service for many 
years before that minute on the Indapur sottlemont was written, not 
the Indian but tho British theory had taken possession of his mind. 
T believe that in England a landlord considers, when he has given 
lease for & number of yoars, and improvements have beon mado by tho 
tonant, that when the tonant’s expondituro has boon re-imbursed with 
a fair amount of inforest, he, as Inndlord, is ontitled to a fair share of 
tho profits, Whethor that was what may be called tho original Indian 
theory oy nob I cannot say, but that theory was distinctly sel aside by 
the Bombay Government in the laws that have been enacted, anc. that 
principlo has been kept to. Muy, Javerilal takés it for granted that 
in all voyisions of assessments now an increase will bo placed upon 
tho land in consequonce of improyemonts, I do not think that is the 
congo; in fact, if the Government act wp to the letter of tho law, it is 
porfeatly impossible that it should be the case. He makes out that it 
will be vegy difficult for the Settlemont Officer to distinguish what 
axe improvements and what are nob improvements, in order to decide 
whethe"he will put on any assessmont or not. Ienn answer for it 
that under the Revenue Survey system there is no difficulty what. 
ever, » Tho system of classification is simply to classify the land as 
dry crop, and wot crop, and vice land, If a piecoeof land at tha 
oniginal settlement is entered as dry crop, and at the ond of tho thirty 
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years of the revised settlement is found 10 bo ob erop, ib will be 
renssegsed as dey orop, and, thoroforo, the wholo valuo of the improv 
ments that have been made in the meantime will go to the oultivator, 
Having fixed the assessments in Gujorat for a numbor of districts 
with my own hand, I can state tfint in allgrico land as well as in what 
ara called Kooweter (?) lands, that is, land undor irrigition from 
wells, tho dry orop assessmont was kept ontiroly distinct from tho 
wet orop assessment, one reason boing that rico cultivition in Gujerat 
is very precarious, and evon in woll lend invigation.oultiyation is 
precarious*because wells may fall in. 1 deliboratoly kopt tho two 
assessments separate in ordor that thore should bo no difficulty what. 
oyor in granting remissions of assessment in caso of failure of ovapa, 
and also that in case of » future revision, tho Sottloment Officer migh, 
haye no difficulty in saying what was originally dry crop land and 
what was land under irrigation; go that, as far ag that goos, My, 
Javerilal is completely wrong in saying that the Sottlement Officer 
would have any difficulty in saying what land has been improved 
sinco the settlement was introduced and what land has not booy, 
improved. He makes a point on page 241, when he says:—‘' Improve. 
ments may bo made oither fidm (a) Imporial State Funds; or (6) 
 Pyovincial Funds; or (c) Loonl Funds; or (d) Tukavi advances, or 
“advances made under tho Land Improvement Loans Act; or (¢) 
* private capital ; or (f) from two or more of theso sources in com- 
“bination. Take now for illustration the cage of a matorinl inorensa 
in tho value of land arising from the construction of Local Fund 
“yoads ov other works, Aro such improvemonts taxable or not wdor 
“tho terms of section 80 of Aot L., of 1865 (section 106, Rovonne 
- “ Code), and of tho Now Bill? If such increased valuo ig mado a 
“ground for taxation, it is quito clear that tho cultivators aro in 
“effeot being taxed twice over. They aro, first of all, tuxod to pay 
“the one anna which is devoted to tho improvoment of communi- 
“gations, and the communications when made ave uaod by tho Sottle- 
“ment Officer as 2 ground for increasing nesossmonts. Is taxation of 
“this sort, we ask, defensible upon ang rational thoory?” ‘This 
seems to take 1b for granted that these improvoments will be taxed. 
f distinctly say they will not, Hoe assumes the caso with, regard to 
“Tukavi sdvances. He saya:—“ How is it possible in practice to 
“determine how far such improvements are properly taxable und how 
* fax they should be protected ? Of course, as # mattor of fact, no 
“suoh discrimination is 6ver even attempted. ‘The Settlement Officer 
“gould notafford to waste his time in what he would probably consider 
mere splitting of hairs. He therofore taxes the wholo improvements 
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go mado as a mater of conrso} and practically givos no considora- 
“tion at all to the largo amount of privato capital which may havo 
* been sunk.” T distinotly say that is npt the onso, and I challengo 
Mr, Javorilal 40 provo it. He has no ground to go upon in stating 
that improvements have bgen iaxc® Whon he mentions tho cagp of 
tho enhancomonts of Royenme in the Deocan, ho states that thoso 
enhancements have takon placo in consequonco of the vo-nssessmont 
of Jand which had during the period of settlomont hoon brought 
undor rigo onltivation. ‘That, I boliovo, has not beon the caso, Tho 
gnhancements of assessmont have arison in this way. AJ*tho Limo of 
tho first sottlemont, the Innd was of very little comparativo value. 
Under the Survey systom it has always’ beon the onstom to throw 
& certain amdunt of land into what ave called Snurvoy Ticlds. 
Pieces of land were found under oultivation in too small areas to 
form into Survey Fields by thomsolyes, The conseqnence was that 
large quantities of Jand wore thrown in to make ap tho minimum 
preas of other numbers. Land being then of vory httlo valuo, tho 
classex's were not particular in classing the worst land that was thus 
thrown in, and tho whole area was put down as unarable, At tho 
ond of thirty years it was discoveted that this unarablo land had 
actually been brought under the plongh. There had been no improve- 
ment whatever made ; it had simply been ploughed up and cultivated, 
Those lands which ¥ ore found in actual cultivation without any 
expense on the part of the tenant were naturally assessod to tho land 
Reyonne, and hence a great enhancomont of assessment took pleeo in 
the Decean collectorates. Bub that certainly cannot bo called 1axa- 
tion of improvements. The limitations of assossmont thal havo boon, 
Jaid down were so first of all, when I was a mombor of tho Bombay 
Goyornmont in 1874; they are quotpd at pago 248—" 1, ho inoreaso 
+ “of veyonuo in tho caso of a Taluka, a group of villages brought 
“nnder the samo maximum dry-srop rate, slmil nob excend thirly- 
“three por cent, 2, No inovoaso exceeding sixty-six por cont, should 
“bo imposed on a single village without tho cirvoumatancos of the 
“ caso being specially repoxtod for the ordora of Governmbnt, 3, No 
“ineroase ‘exceeding 100 per cent. shall in like manner bo inxposed 
“on an ipdividnal, holding.” My. Javerilal admits that this limi- 
tation on re-assessmont has been » boon, but he goes on to say— 
“Ungrateful persons might cavil at tho extromo liberality of the 
“margin atid sesqrvod to themselves by Governmont, and might 

“nosaibly objoot that a suddon increaso of ‘sixty-six per cent. in the 
“case of a village and 100 por cont, in tho caso pf an individual 
“holding could not possibly be justified on any rational theory of 
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“* general considerations ’ applicable to rovised Assessmonts.” Now, 
to an English audienco, I may quoto tho caso of a landowner nea, 
the stations of Swindon ore Crewe. Porhnps fifty or sixty yonra ago 
the lands wore comparatively worthless; bul in consoquenco of tho 
congtruction. of railways and tho Marting yp of large towns in thoso 
neighbourhoods I supposo it would bo not abl all uncommon Lor land to 
have doublod its value within the last thirly or forty years, My, 
Javorilal says on page 245, “Wo fully recognize tfeb the prosont 
“policy of the government is marked by an carnest dorivo 19 restoro 
* oonfidenc and to promote agricultural improvement, Bub cultivators 
“have long memories ; and they and their advisers cannol avoid scoing 
*thab there is a fatal want of continuity in tho rovonuo policy of 
“Government. They mentally contrast the policy of Six Philip Wodo-, 
‘house with that of Sir Richard Templo, and the latter with that of 
“ Sir James Fergusson, They perccivo clearly enough that this policy 
“has in fact varitd more or loss with cach successive Covornor, nnd ia 
“gvently influenced by tho presence or absenco at hondquartors of 
“ gompotent revenue advisors from time to timo, ‘Tho prosont Rovenuo, 
“Secretary to Government, though a shyowd and ablo man, is 
“altogothor doficiont in practical district rovenue experionce. ‘Tho 
“Honourable Mr. Poile, whose praises avo in overy ono's month, may 
“be transforred to-morrow to Calcutta, and may be replaced by an 
* officer of yery different views. Similarly, Mr. T. TL. Stowart, in 
“whom general confidence is reposod, may at any timo be promoted, 
“aud the control of the Settlement Department may bo again handed 
“over to a military officer of tho type of Col. W. 0. Anderson, 08.1." 
I think that is a very unfair attack to make upon an absent man, I 
havo known Col. Anderson for a long time, and have had a great deal 
to do with tho assessments ho has mado; thoy have passed through 
my hands as a Member of tho Govornmont, and all T cnn gay is that 
moro single-minded Officer than Mol, Anderson I novor camo across. 
He never, I can youch for it, had the slightest idea of increasing tho 
assossment to the dotriment and injury of the tenant, The Chairman 
bas alluded very rightly to the impracticalslity of tho schomo proposed 
by My. Stewart, of the Bengal Servioo, in 1820, which Mr, Javenilal 
approves. In his remarks be was very right in snying that circum. 
stances had entively changed. Railways wore nol thought of in thoso 
days, and it must be recollected that in the Bombay Survey i is not 
only the positive value of the land that is taken into coisidovation but 
the relative value. The tireamstances of the whole of the Hmpire are 
changing everyday in consequenco of the construotion of railways, A, 
market that in former days was of the greatest value in ono part of tho 
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country may bo no nearly usoloss in consoquenco of now markola 
springing wp. {£ a pompanont sottlomont wore now toga fixed on the 
basis of prosont condilions, it might consoguontly bo ford in a vory 
ghort time ta bo uttorly inequitable in consequonco af tho slarling up 
of now markots and the shujting wp #f old onos. In all consideratipns 
with regard. to Lhe onhancoment of asscssmont this point must nob be 
lost sight of, that wo seltle not only the positive bul the relative valnos 
of the land, I kad the honour somo threo or four yonrs ago to read a 
papor bofore tho Association, in which tho dotailod mannor in which 
all these points avo taken into cousidoration hy tho Bombay Rovonuo 
Survey wore clonrly aot out; and if anybody will do mo tho favour to 
take that old papor and rend it they will soo tht tho most minute 
{circumstances are 50 considered in fixing the assesemont.® I can vouch 
for this, that all the settlements aro carried out by tho Sottlomont 
Officers with the single-minded view to protect the interests of the 
ryote as well as, consistontly wilh that proteotiom to uphold the 
juterests of the landlord, 


Mr. 0, W. ARATIIOON : May I ask, as My, Rogers is practically 
connected and locally atquainted with this mattor, what objection 
thore is to Mr, Javerilalal’s suggestion that the Civil Gourts should try 
disputesP My. Rogers says that the ryot’s improvements are not taxed, 
Myr, Javerilal says that they are. That is a quostion that ought not to 
be left in the hands of the Settlemont Officors, I should think, without 
any safeguard, 


Mr, ALEXANDER ROGERS : I can only say that bofore tho law 
was altered the tenants did not have recourse, although thoy might 
have had, to the civil courts in somo parts of tho country, I do not 
know o single case in which tho assessment was dispnied in tho Otvil 
‘Court, although they had o full right to do it, 5 
4 


The CHAIRMAN: They appealed to the Collector. 


Mr. ALEXANDER RQGERS: Yes, to the Collector or Reyonno 
Commissioner, and not to tho Civil Courts. The assessments are based 
‘on such vory varions considerations that it would be very difficult 
indeed forthe Civil Courts to understand thom. 


My."0. W, ARATHOON: But althongh they cannot go to the 
Civil Courts,‘undef! this fourth section of the Act, they onn still go 
to the’Revenue Commissioner or to the Government. 


* Vol. XIV., Part 1, 1982, 
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The Hon. My. Justice WEST: As the timo i so short T shall nb 
once plunge im medias res and go to that subject of the papor with 
swhivh I am more familiar than tho othors. That is, of course, the logal 
portion of tho argument as to tho Act X. of 1876, tho Bombay Rovonng 
Tueisdiction Act. I think that Gir. Jayqyilal is wndor on ontivo mis. 
apprehension as to what the stato of tho law was bofoxe, and under 
some mistake also as to what tho offoct of Act X. of 1876 is. When 
that Act was under discussion tho law mombor of thé Govarmmont of 
India, was in communication with the Chiof Justice in Bombay and 
Mr. Hope, “thon a legislative mombor, J think represonling Bombay on 
the Governor.General’s Council, was in communioation with mo on 
the subject of tho proposed logislation ; and it was pointod out by Sir 
Michael Westropp, the Chief Justice, aftor conforerfoo with me on tha, 
aubject that, as a mattor of faot, it was porfeotly neodloss to make any 
declaration in tho new Act that tho Civil Courts had not jurisdiction 
to determine tie propriety of any now assessmont. Tho political, 
economical, and social conditions which should determine tho directoy 
of an assessment in mersuring its proportion to tha supposed produce, 
of the Jand, and the supposed means of thogo who cultivate the land, 
wworo considered before, equally as aftor, tho passing of Act X, of 1876 
as a matter with which, judges as judges, and courts as courts, would 
not be specially conversant, and in which their opinion would probably 
he of less value than that of tho revenue officers whe had boon brought 
up in that particular department of public business during the wholo 
course of their official lives, And this accounts for tho fact to which 
Mx. Rogers referred just now, bub which ho oxplained,-I ventura to 
say, in on imperfect manner—the (not that before the Act X, of 1876 
the ryot in the Bombay presidoncy could not go to tho eivil court to 
gain rolief against an assossmont which ho gaid was too heavy for 
the Jando bear. IIe could go to tho civil court, however, on thir 
ground, that his lantl was eithoy wholly or partially exompt from 
payment, Io could do that; and in tho correspondenco T had with 
Mr. Hope in 1876, when tho example of Mngland was addueed, and 
not impropoly adduced from one pointeof viow, and the state of 
matters in England with vegard to assossed and income taxes, for 
instence, from the burdens of which no one has any common-law right 
to go to the civil courts in England to get any relief (you must go, 
if anywhere, to tho commissionors or authoritios to that ond appointed). 
‘When that was referred to Iwas ablo to point ott a cfigo as far bnolk 
&s the time of Richard IL, preserved in Maddox’s “Hislory.of tho 
Exchequer,” in «vhich certain monastery even at that timo made its 
appeal to the Court of Exchequer against an assessment, far heavior 
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then in proportion*than the land tax that is loviod now, and ib 
obtained an oxemplion on showing that this land, or qgcortain portion 
of this land, had from timo immomorinl heen oxompt from Jandstax, 
whatoyer the varying pmonnt of the land tax might bo, Now, ao far, 

the courts may proporly guard individual rights; but when it eqyrtes 
to determining whether the executive government, or tho administra 
tion, ave pulling too heavy or too light an assersmont upon tho land, 

you got into amphove with which judgos as’ judges, and lawyers os 
dawyera, aro not specially convorsant, and with which othor people axe, 
and. from which Inwyers thoroforo as such may very pYoporly bo 
exelnded, I do not think myself that any groat advantage, or any 
advantage at all, would be gained by tho styots by their being allowed 
to bring every case of assessment which they think too heavy or 
“too hard befora tho courts, It would lead to an immonas deal of 
litigation ; and if the Government wore in that way involved in larga 
eqats to one ryot, it would have to levy those costs rom other ryots, 

because the Government is only the conduit through which the 
Tnoney flows from the payers of the taxes to the public servants, and 
“othgs who receive moneys from the public, Tho practical impossi- 
bility of the courts being arbiters i matters of tho adjustmont of 
taxation was recognized almost immodiately after the institution of 
the Suprome Court of Bengal. As I did not sce the paper hofore I 
came into the room, I am not able to recall the precise dato, but I 
have it very clearly in my mind that tho Supreme Court, of Bongal 
having attempted to interfere, and having actually intorfered, in 
mattpra of yovenue shortly after its institution, an Act was passed 

in the 26th of Georgo TIL, which positively declaros that the 
Supreme Court shall have no Jurisdiction whatever, and shall nob 
intorfore with the Govornment in mattors of revenuo, ‘That was 
practical solution of the matter, and itis a solution which would 
“become practically nocessary suppoging that thovcivil courts wero ever 
allowed to assume that office for which (without projudico, T may aay, 
since nearly tho whole of my official lifo has been spent na a judge, 
and. a judicial officer) they, avo particularly unfilied, I shall proceed. 
next to another matter in the sphoro of law; that is the theory of 
* taxation according {o the Indian law. And, I think, if anyono ‘will 
disentaglo*the meaning of the Hindu commentator who has been trans. 

lated. by Colebrooke from the rather barbarous Tnnguage in which it 
appears in tha tranglation, ho will find that thore is a very just and 
rational theory of taxation laid down theres Ho suys that the ryot, 

tho first occupier of thd land, is ity natural owner; byt over and shove 
his natural ownership there extends the protective ownership of the 
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State; and by the protective ownorship of the Stdio il is ovidont that 
the Hindoo layyor intends to couvey that which ail Mayropo hing 
admittod, and has boen obliged to admit from tho vory necessities of 
the case, under tho name of tho ‘eminont domain of the State,” Tho 
emjnent domain of tho Stato mofs this: bhat all private proporty in 
a State is held subject to the necessitios of tho Stato ag such, and 
therefore all land must be liable to taxation, and not only to taxniion, 
‘but varying taxation, when the yory oxistonco of tho State is al stake, 
and its power and honour must bo supported by means loviod,from its 
inhabitanté, This is a justi and rational theory, and it has heen 
applied in England and in othor countries in two different ways, Leb 
us take the oase of England. Tho land iax formorly voprosonied a 
very large proportion of the incomo of tho land. It has been, 
estimated to have beon as much as 20 por cont., and wo know that at 
certain periods it represented at loast 40 per cont. of tho whole of the 
taxation of Englend, and that not so very long ago. By what I think 
® somewhat iniquitous arrangement, mado about ono hundred and, 
fifty yeara ago, tho land tax was fixed— 


Dr. @. B. CLARK: In 1798° 


Mr. Justice WEST: No, Iam speaking of tho arrangomont mado 
in the time of Sir Robort Walpole, when the beer tax was put on to 
relieve the country gentlemen of their Iand tax. Tho land tax now 
hears an inconsiderable proportion to the produce of tho land, and tho 
Steto has in fact beon deprived of its share, as I contend itevas, 
properly spenking, a share, in tho landed intovest of the country. 
That is one method of taxing; but thore is another which ia in 
operation in England, and that is rating, Al rating for lool 
purposes, we know, goes upon the ostimated annual valuo of tho land,, 
and that includes all improvements, Now, this rating, according to the 
theory that improvements must in no instaneo bo taxed, would, of 
course, be a very iniquitous mrangomont, bnt tho principlo is not, 
complained of as boing so eminontly iniqujfous in England. 


Dy, G. B, CLARK : Oh, yes, it is, 


Mr, Justice WEST : -Well, those who bear it may porhayss somo- 
times call it iniquitous, but I suy it is nob so cajlod by any generat 
consonsus of opinion, becmuse othorwise it would very soon be changed 
by a new law pagsed to that effect by the Parliament, Bub, in tonth, 
80 long as rating docs nob amount to a vory large percentage of the 
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produce it oxcitos no vory considorablo discontent. ‘Whon it be gj 
4p vory laxgo proportion it naturally docs so, Now, such rating is vd 
in Practice tho samo as that on which thé taxation in India has ‘pat 
pagod undor the formor rulors, and, to 9 covinin oxtont, undor sur own 
Govornmont. It has undor tho native valors alwaya taken improvou®nts 
into account, and il is only whon tho British dominion was osigblished 
that the quostion avoso of how far that practico could atill bo followod 
oonsistontly wilh tho genoval progross of tho country ; and it was 
found vary soun that it could not be go followod. von ugdov native 
milors it was nocessary yory often (it was customary all ovor tho 
country) to oncourago tho cultivation of rico Jand by giving tho forms 
of the oxaction of a vory limited proportion of tho assossment to 
ebogin with, gradually rising, and only geacually rising, up to the Lull 
assessment of tho land; and this contained tho gorm of tho practico 
which the English goyornment in various parts of tho country hag 
applied ov attempted to apply—that is to limit your agsossmont in 
such wiso a8 not to make it any permanent or considerablo bar to 
»improvement, Tho zemindars—tho much abusod zemindars of Bengal 
—Wally*had a basis for the indulgengp as it appoars now shown to them 
at tho timo of the permanent ‘sottlement, one substantially tho same 
in principle as this practice, There was a quantity of land in Bongal, 
a number of ostatos (call thom estates for convenience of oxpression) 
from which the Government was deriving a very precarious and vary 
limited income. It was thought, and anyono who reads the vory 
olaborato minutos that woro writton al tho timo (I havo had, as a 
matter of duty, to go all through tho printed onos) will find thai thero 
wore vory olaborate and convincing argumonts used in favour of tho 
zomindary system with reference do tho thon oxisting oiroumstances of 
the Govornmont of India. And thbre is no doubt that tho bonefiis 
*conforredl on tho zomindars wore not such but, that tho first race of 
zemindera nearly all became banknipt. UH, is notorious that tho frat 
set of zomindaxs constituted in Bongal noarly ail becamo insolvent; 
and ib was only when they wero thrust ont of the fiold and a now sot 
of men who had. made mondy by business, for tho most part in Caloutta, 
-onme in with capital and improved tho wasto lands’ annexed to tho 
zemindar i$ that théy became so immensoly productive as wo now soo 
them. jThere was, no doubt, a want of forgsight on tho part of the 
Government in not providing botter for the future, To somo extent, 
howevor, the Govyernmont did provide fox it, becauso they mado 
roseryitions on which thoy avo basing further legislation for tho bonefit 
of the ryot, and I consider that basis is quite sufficient for all that hag 
hboen proposed for the cloyation and relief of tho pressure on tho ryoty 
20 
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in Bongal. (Henx, hear.) But do not lot it bo for a momont supposed 
that whon tho GSvornmont of India mado this arrangomont with thor 
ryote in 1793, 4, or 5, that tMo condition of nifnia thovo was what ib is 
now or anything liko ii, and that ibe Covornmont of India veally had 
no fonsonable ground for tho policy it# adopted thon. On tho 
contrary, the arguments, if one reads through thom and looks at thom 
from the point of viow of that time, wore vory oypnly balanced, 
Thave never myself been an advoonto of tho pormanont selllomont, 
nor am Ingw: but let us do justice 10 pooplo oven théugh tvo have 
to differ from them. But, thon, lot it be remgmborod, too, that thig 
zomindar system was in theory mnch the samo as that which My, 
Javerilal asks for now. Becauso directly you constitute an ostinato in 
Jond you mako land lonseable, and, having a lobting value, it would: 
be leased. Wo found it was so in Gujerat, JT appeal to Mx, Rogovs, 
who has had an qnormous oxpovionca in Gujorat—probably moro than 
any man living at this timo—whothor valnablo Iand is not, as a 
matter of fact, vory much leasod out there and tho intormodinto profitt 
taken wp by tho landlord class, who, under a pormanont sottlomont, 
would immediately inoyoaso in numbors without making any Adagio 
retwm to the community until an ontivoly now organization of socioly 
could be established in Indian; who would be mero nati oonsumero 
finges, not adding to the value of the produce of the Jand or to the 
moral advancement of their noighbonrs vory.matorially, but greviteting 
towards the largo cities, as we find tho Innded proprictors in Bengal 
have been doing, and not only in Bongal, but oven oatier s in 
Europe, whoro largo landed proprictors oxist, ng wo may soo in Tinly, 
France, and Germany, and clsowhoro, tho social organization hoing 
ifferent thero from what it 1s in England, Now tho pormanont 
settlomont being neoossavily ationded, and naturally attonded, wilh, 
consequences of this Ikind, it is a question of vory gront diMeully to 
say whother a pormanent sottlomont would, on tho whole, bo bonoficial : 
and I doubt myself vory much whothor if would, I think mysolf it‘ 
would be preferable to adopt somo sohomg by which while improve. 
ments should not bo taxed or should not be heavily taxod, the 
varying and genovally improving conditions of sooioty nnd of proporty 
should redound not only to tho adyantago of tho individfal owner, 
bot of the society which protects tho owner in his estate, Now this 
successive settlemonts have attomplod to do, but they have done il, of 
course, imperfectly, The subjoot is onc, as the Chainman obsorved, 
which runs into, very great dotails, I seo Itam trespassing yathor 
long on the attention of the andionco, and therefore I shall state 
simply what my opinion about the proper bases of assogxmont, and of 
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farthor asseasmont is, numoly, that there should at tha time of tha 
seojtlomont bo a distinction of tho land into gradot and olassps-o 
yolation of the parcols oalablisheu Zaéer 6 which should thoneoforward 
bo pormanont for the group or aya, You cunnol say that for the 
fuluvo tho taxation shall bo so much for each neve or cach clags of 
land, but you can say that tho proportions and volatiotis of tho olasuos 
of land to ong another shall bo pormanont; and thon if by hia own 
improvemonts & man raises his Iand from class sovon to whut widor 
a now dssossmout, supposing thoro wore 1 now nsscssmonl, would bo 
‘class one, he onjoys te whole bonefit of tho distinction bolween class 
seven ind olaas one, And no matter what the variations on tho whole 
may bo tho relations of the classes fo one anothor aro tho same, nnd the 
Government cannot inorcaso the taxation 10 any extraordinary oxtont 
without throwing tho lower class of land out of onltivation, and so 
injuring itself to such an oxtent that itis provonted by that very cioum- 
stance from evor putting an oxiraordinary and overwhelming amount 
of taxation on tho improved Jands. I think, thoroforo, if tho lands ab 
ae ae emont were distributed into # number of classes, say from ona 
to“ton, or one to seven, of one fo cight, as practical mon should direct, 
and those classes made permanent, you would then liavo a safeguard 
against all oxtraordinary or over-lasation, I believe something of 
this kind was contemplated by the section of which so much has 
boon said—sootion 80 of Act I. of 1865; and I must say that T have 
not found, looking at the whole of it, as a lawyer or judgo is bound to 
look, at it, any very gront diflidulty in construing its roal soneo, Hf 
you take the part wluch says “notwith roforence to improvement” 
along with the other part “with voforonce to the genoral considorn- 
tions of yaluo,” it nppears to mo ty be porfoctly cloar Unb it monas 
that the land. tax oughé abvays Lo be levied with reforence to what in 
this counwry is called substantially,a ground vont, or on a principle 
illustrated by » ground rent; and that is tho amownl which may 
proporly be askod and paid for a pleco of land whothor itis built upon 
aud thus developed or nat.. J6 still, in the latlor case, has ils ground 
xont, becanso it is capablo of improvoment to a cortain extent, that is 
“the ground vont by, ostimate oy assessmont indopondent of whether 
actually itis builé upon ov whether il is othorwiso improved or not. 
T thinks that a classification of tho Iand ongo for all would save an 
immense amon gf uncertainty; it would givo a broad and certain 
basis to go upon, and it would provont all excossive taxation for the 
future, and give creryOno according to the gpirit ang the principle of 
section 80 of tho Act I, of 1865, tho whole bonefit of his individual 
improvements, in making his land of a lower class as productive as 
that of a higher class, and in making the best lands indefinitely 
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productive, whilo tho olaims of tho Governmont would always bo 
defined and limficd by tho necossary numerical relation botwoon the 
Jand-tas, on the highest clasges of land, and the tax on the lower ov the 
lowest, which could not bo mot@inlly inised or lowered cxeopt in 
vosfonso to ontivoly altered gonoral condions, or a groadt chango in 
the rolativo yaluo of moncy. (Applauso.) 


Ms. ALEXANDER ROGERS: T may porkaps he ‘lowad. to any 
that My. West's last suggestion is really what is dona, * * 


The CHATRMAN: So I undorstand. Tha quality of tho aoil i 
considered, and it is classifidtl accordingly, 


Mr, ALEXANDER ROGERS: Yes; it is classiflod according tog, 
its quality, for dry cop, wot crop, or rico cultivation, 


Mx, MARTIN, WOOD: In rolativo proportions P 
Mr, ROGERS: Yes. 


My, Justice WEST: Cho diffovonce is this: that undor tho oxisting 
system land is classified in ono gottlomont, and that olassiféatio’s ig 
permanent during tho sottlemont, but it may bo altored at tho ond af 
the setilemont. That involves an olomont of uncortainty which-I 
would climinato tlioyethor by saying, Tavo a ctveful survey ; havo it 
woll mgpecied, end thon sotile once and for all what tho rolative 
classes of the soil avo in a particular district with 1ogard to cach othor, 
hecanse the subsequent variations must ariso from circumstancos, that 
’ involve improvomont to some e\tont. 


Tho CHAIRMAN : T havo always undorstood that that is done by 
tho Rovenno Survoy Office, and with gront procision and minutonoss 
and grout skill | ought to apologise for haying fallon into orvoy one 
tho question of appoal,and I am obfiged to Mx. West for correcting mo. 
From what is statod in tho papor I gathered that thore was no law 
which onabled poople to appoal against assossmont to the Civil Courts. 


Dy. G, B, CLARK: It has always boon Soin Bongal ; ib is » Bongal 
law, . 


Tho OITAIRMAN: But it is hot s0 m tho rost of India, T think. 
‘The truc application of that principle is that the actual asscaymont is 
appealable only to the Rovenno Commissionoy or «tho swporior 
author‘tics of the offeertwho made tho assossinent, but not {o the 
Civil Court. The rights of proporty involved, if thoro are any, in the 
asgossment, are, of courso, subject mattor to bo submitted, if they arise, 
tothe devision of tho Civil Courts; what you may call the personel 
tights of lendownors sre npponlable to the Civil Courts, 
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Dy. GB. CLARK: I should just like to say, with voloronca to 

_ ophpor itsolf, Unal it 800ms to mo ib shontd bo onlfod really ngslon 

for e pormanont sottlomont in Bombay, £ think tho arguments of tho 
wriler aro vory mixod indood; on gome of tho points ho has yaisod 
ho roplics to himsolf. {1 cho of his siatontonis on which ho basts a 
plon for a pormanent sottlomont, ho stalos thai, “Tho plain tenth 
“ appoars to hogthab ib ty witorly impossible for tho sottloment, offcor 
“in practioe, 10 draw any roal and olfoctivo distinolion botwoon 
“ improYomonts offected over a lage area by private capita) and thoso 
® which ayo duo lo oxyanooud causes," Woll, if ib is ubtorly impos 
sible, why doos he complain of its not boing done? ‘This papor asserts 
that improvomonts ao taxod and valuod, and tho writor wants tho 
‘improvements not to be valuod, and, at tho samo time, ho states 
that it is utterly impossible for the valuor to soparato the one 
from the other. Woll, wo do know what economic gont is. Ricardo 
pointed it ont Jong ago; and wo know that in India, as in other 
bountries, distinction is mado between improvement and tho inherent 
Powgis of the soil, It sooms to mo that the paper is really an attempt 
to Set for the oultivatots in the Bombay Prosidoncy the unoarnod 
incvemont for the future’; and if the paper had boon honestly stated to 
bo an argumont in fayour of if ono could undorstand the position 
taken, bub it does 24 in a very indirect fashion, and I have very littlo 
sympathy with its real object. There is another point on which he 
Appeals, and upon which tho arguments that wo havo heard this 
aftexnoon do not weigh much in my mind. We argues for a right to go 
to tho Crvil Courts on appeal from a decision of an agsessmont officer, 
I think that'is a right that the Bombay ryots ought to have, (IHoav.) 
Nothang in tho last speech that wo havo hoard, nor in any portion of 
tho disousgion has modified my vibws with regard to that mattor, 
Tho reason thoro should be a right of appeal,ia this; Tho law lays 
down tho conditions upon which the revonue officer ought to net, but 
tho vovonue officon may not ack in accordance with the law, and ho 
may make asscssmonts in gccordanco with neither the letter nor tha 
spirit of tho lew, and tho ryot ought 10 havo the right to appoal to 
the Civil Courts upon such sasossmonts. IT think that is only fair and 
just. Iam not a lawyer, but I kndw sufficient of our Enghsh law 

trom practical experience to know that wo hawe a vight of appeal here. 

Pour years age I had a house built fox me and I was asecssed af £175 a 

yeor, { appealed to tho Assessment Commitive, and it was reduced to 

£140 ; then, as I had 4 vight of appeal to the Surrey Justices nt theix 

yuarterly“sossion, I gave notice of appeal to them, upon that tho 

Assosament Commitiee metagain and reduced it te £130, so I had two 

reductions; knowing the inadvisnbility of fighting the Assessmont 
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é 
Committes of my vestry I choso rathor to pay the money than appeal; 
still I had th® right to appeal, and I think that that right which we 
havo here the ryots of Bombay ought to have likewise, ‘Thoro avo tayo 
points introduced which £ should liko to say something about. —[t go 
hagpons that this vory powerful Government haya beon bwico dofcated 
upon the very question that is now anisod horo, tho taxation of land 
and improvements, and there is e vory strong fooling in the country 
as to our present methods of {aantion. I am not a membor of the 
Consorvativo party, in fact Tam a yory strong Radical, ‘but ISmay say 
that on the two vccasions on which tho Consorvativos did dofdat ilfe 
Government, and dofoat thom rightly, iéwas upon this subject of making 
one sort of property bear tho burdon which ought to bo distributed 
over other kinds of proporty. A. gontloman, liko » Imwyor, may in hiss 
» chambors make £10,000 a year, and practically boar no local burden 
af all, whilst tho,poor farmer or struggling tradesman who hins to take 
large promises has to pay all kinds of local rates, [ think thevo is a 
great amount of injustice in tho presont syslom, and it is foll vor? 
strongly by a largo section who havo iwico dofeatcd one of tho most» 
powerfnl Governments; indeed éhet Govemfmont has boon tarnea‘ont 
of office principally upon the ground that to tax veal proporty any 
further until the two resolutions of the Houso were put into force was 
unjust, so that this is really here in England a much moro important 
question than tho last speaker seoms to suppose, Taking tho paper a8 
& whole Ido not think Mx, Jayerilal has beon ablo to adduco any facts 
to show that improvements have been in tho past on largo, sente 
assessed, That improvoments cnn bo separated from the nab al and 
inhorent value of tho land wo do know. Wo havo had it in India ; wo 
havo had it all ovor the would, and [ do not seo at all any ivason why 
the Bombay settlement, which 1“Jook upon as tho best in tho world, 
should be intorfored yith. 1 am glad that this paper has beon read, 
boennso, as Mr. Wood has told us that Mr. Javerilal is a vory ablo man, 
we may assume that the enso agninst the setlemont hag beon put by 
one who can do fall justico to it. Notwithstanding tho paper, I atill 
think the Bombay settlement tho best for {Ml concornod, (Tear, hear.) 
Mr, W. MARTIN JVOOD: Mr. Chatrman,—it would Bb futile for 
mo to attempt to follow tho whole of this interesting disonssien, but I 
aught to make some reply with regard to what My. Rogers spid sp 
emphaticnlly (and J, thank Dx. Clark xopeated "his remark), thet 
Ay Javerilal hay brought forward uo facts to prove thatimprovemonta 
hayo héen taxed. Certainly he does not cito A. B. oy C1 0., bub he 
-does, on page 289, as you will sce, vofer 10 a whole class of facts, and 
very sivong oncs. Ho says: “The excessive enhancomonts of the 
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“asgossmont ao mugh complained of in many parix of the Deoonn, 
Gworeoffactod ohiofly nudox tho aupposod necoxsity of 1o-claasilying 
© vido land, nino-tontha of which is bolioved to hwo boon converted {fom 
“dry crop ab the solo aost of the oronpnnt; and it is fenrod that. 
“pt tho forthcoming rovigien, opordtions in tho sovoral districtstol 
“Gujorad, similar onhancomonts will result from tho oxevoiso by 
© gotilomont officers of thoi powor of re-valuation of rica lands, which 
“haye beon mado out of dry oxop Innds nb tho vyot’s oxponsa.’? OF 
conrgo, Ten awaro that Mv, Rogors has pointed ont mm uypimporiant 
qualiftention with which that siatomonb as xogards tho Dovoan 
districts: has to bo taon; but, still, it i, my duly to montion tho 
sort of oyidenco that My. Javorilal has fuwnishod, Te saya again, on 
epnge 241 + Should any official apologist ba hardy onough to disputo 
® tho tauth of what is here asserted, thousands of witnessos can bo 
© produced who will unanimously support what is hero stated, Tho 
« onitivator who finds bff nsscssment doublod at the" revision of tho 
% gattloment, and who knows only too woll tho amount of private 
- capital ho has sunk, tie debt he has inourred, and tho Inbour ho hng 
“ gyont diving tho ourronay of tho old soitlemont—ho, we any, is little 
* tikely 4o be mistaken ia his eppreciation of the additional burden 
cast upon him.” fam quite aware that there remains the quostion 
to he dotormined, what porlion of tho fiaprovement is due to tho 
oultivator’s outlay, ond what portion has avison independently of the 
cultivator P I merely read thoso pnasages to show that Mz, Jnvorilal 
has, ot any rate, made a show of bringing forward statements of 
gonernl facts,’ though not ovidonco as to particular cases—ho cites 
groups of cases and claims, With regard to tho strong objection 
raised by My, Jovevilal with voferenco to the Bombay Rovenno 
Jurisdiction Bil, and tuo urgent rogitost for the repeal of section four, 
Towne xathér surprised to hoa what {oll from bit. Justion Wost, on 
this topic. I amt bound to refer to*his judgment, oven aftor ho has 
loft the scene ; but he must remember that this Act of 1878 mado an 
entiro change in the jurisdiction over revenue cases; as botwoon tho 
two" great divisions of the” Bombay presidency, that is above and 
shelow the Ghauts, Tho very prekmblo of the Bill shows this: 
* Whoroas’tn the Deccan, Khandesh,*the Southern Mahvatis country, 
“and cqytain other territories comprised injheprgsidency of Bombay, 
* tho jurisdiction of the Vivil Courts is limited in matters connected 
“ with the assessmortt ang co}lection of the land zgvenug; And whereas 
“it is expedient that sho jurisdiction of the Civil Courts showld ba 
“ limited#u like manuor throughout the third prosidenty,.” At the tims 
whon the vagulations of the “Torvitorios takon ovor from tho 
Poishwa” were passed by Mountstuart Elphinstone, ho deew this wp 
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fov tho Dovarn, one oxoluded tho Civil Conrta’ thoroin from that 
dogren of Aurpeevinion which had always obtninod thronghout Garjerag 
and} T loliavo, in tho Konlem below tho Ghants ; this Bill, in 1878,*was 
ypasnad le plaoo thoxo oldoy Lorritorios widor tho samo rostrictions as the 
Ini@r noquisition. Oi tho atatorfont of ¢ Objects and Roasong,” as 
elled hy ews colleague, Mv. William aylor, in tho oxcollont paper® he 
rent on tho snbjeol; thore ix thia passage: “The Govornment of 
" Pombny have vooontly brought to tho nolivo of th Govornmont of 
* Nadia av guxo in whish an assossmont, mado by tho siurvoy offisors, 
“uidor {ho 2th soolion of the Bombay Avt 1, of 1865, was rodueod. by 
"y Civil Court: | havo sirgugly urged tho inofpodionoy of coatinuing 
lo tho Civil Courts, in ono portion of our Lom itorios, » jnrisdistion 
“ whioh thoy aro prochided from oxorsising, nob only in othor parts of 
" tha Nondny prosidongy, bubalsowhero in Undia ag wall.” Of course, 
Wo my quilo yao, as Me. West and othor spoalkors havo anid, that 
{o give the ryot Tho wight of appoal wpon pBuler assosamonts to the 
Civil Gorrls, would load to endlogs litigation and go on, That is nob 
what wad ineludod wndor tho old systom; ib was simply a right to, 
append fo the Vivil Qonrts, Lo gay whothor tho prinofples tn Mioh 
{ho naxosainont should have procoottd, ha boon observed in tho 
daddlonont ox not, nnd aso a right of appeal in casos whore poxsons 
ploacladl apovifly oxoniplions in matiors of land ovidenga, But it is not 
for mola yo into reply wpon tho wholo of this disonssion, Thavo, a8 you 
will wow, myxol! rout the papor with all rosorve, T ascopt nonily 
ovorything Unt My. Rogorr, for insimico, has said, but there is, 
nfler all, soma wnvertainiy an to tho resulla, Mat Rogar’ has 
nfemod that it ix tha intontion of tho vosponsihlo authonitios not 
fa dav (hesa impravemonty, and nob to gain rovonné from tho 
oullxy oot tho oullivatora; But then gomo tho” Soltlomaph 
olllverd, Who nitivally magnify ihoiy offlca, Choy avd auporvisadt 
T know, bul afill ib ia thois Infsinoss to mako a good nsgossmnont 
for the inteseat of tho Minto, and that tondonoy voquivos, and is 
dliffenls to ho ohowkod. With rogavd to the pavmanond seblloment, and 
tho ronmonts that havo boon mado bat by Mx. Wost ond. yourself, 
Me. Ohara, fypon that old sohemo of 1820, which Mx, Javerilah 
ndynotion, ib may ev omn rath on my park to oxpross #ch altong 
approval of Mr Sqnablygian, and ! apouk, with great dofgronco in 
vonturing to differ with lwo anoh anthovibiog sub wo havo tho 
advanings of knowgyg all tht has pagsor in Rengal since that 
mntomutin achemo was proposed, Lf the prinaiplo ‘of thoso proposals 
hed twen adoptell, il” wold havo rosurvod tho juab vighls ef holdors 
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of estates, and, at tho same time, have enabled the Sinte to gain its 
groper acoretion of veyenue, We should uot have the enormgus 
anomaly of Bengal paying only one fourth or one-filth of ‘that 
proper proportion of land revenue which is paid by Bombay, and 
all the’other provinoss of Lrdia. (Hear, hear.) % 


Dr. ROBERT PRINGLE: I have been very much struck with 
a remark madé by the Chairman regarding the great uncertainty, 
owlhg to climatic causes, of gathering any harvest at all ingnany parts 
of India, and assessing tracts of country where seed is sown on the 
chanoe af the weather Being favourable, reguires the greatest skill, and 
local knowledge ; and it is certainly a hard thing to demand revenue 
from, if may be, hundreds of acres from which not only is there no 
return whatever, but on which money has been lost in the seed 
sown, Where there is, water you may secure a crop and hence 2 
revenue, but not othorsfse, and a return showing the tracts of land 
gbsolutely dependant, from a variety of causes, on the rain-fall alone, 
*wauld. exhibit this quéstion of settlement of land reyenue in a 
vengftikable light, Thereis a possibility, however, of having too much 
water, and I know of ifousands of acres in the upper Doab of the 
N.W.P. (and I fear this state of things will go on increasing), whore, 
owing to the facilities of irrigation, or rather inundation, the land is 
being rapidly ruincd by tlus excess of moisture, and ere long these 
lands wall have to be ro-assessed. This condition is well seon in lands 
which, from various causes, have been long under sugar cultivation. If 
tho ftyot wero o free agont he would rotate his crops, but as too many 
of thom we in tho handa of the money-lendor, the surest and bast* 
voturn fortpis (the money-londor’s) money is augar cultivation, and if the 
ryob's lads hmitod, and his dchts cqnsidorable, this cultivation will go 
eon till tho lund is ruinod, as rogards productiveness, for many years, but, 
unless ab the boginning of 2 new soflomont, ho*will get no reduction 
for this really compulsory deterioration in lus land. The same 
Aotorioration is mot with in rice lands, under similar compulsory 
civoumstanoos, and tho 1ca @lanters in the Dehra Dhoon, in the N.W, 
, Provinges, know to their cost how valucless fo» tea. oullivation 
thaso dxhqpated rico lands avo, and Lrequontly this fact, from various 
causes, ia not discavored till too lato. I knew Moproe and Cuttack in 
Orissa, Pov tho’oight yousy.proceding tho Tatinofand could not help 
fooling bho selon pdbaston of vice would bring its own punishment, 
and from. wll 1 can hoat Otissa will novor agai? know the plenty it 
know in,1854, whou, in tho district of Pooreepto ay knowledge, » 
million £ maunds of rico wore lost in tho floods, and yeb thore was 
littlo or no varintiin in tho price, much loss any scarcity. As regards 
2 21 
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the perMaucus settlement In Hengal, ok wHIch We hear so much at 
present, and shagl probably ere long hear more, there is one thing that 
soeris to me to bo rather lostesight of in connection with it, and that® 
is, the circumstances under which this mode of settling, the land 
revanue Was thought advantageousby the Government of that day—~ 
these cireumstances in the main were the besé manner of securing the 
power, and influence of the landed proprietors on the side of the 
Government, and it was expected, that a pormanent se¢tloment would 
best attain this object. If the privilege then granted ips bogn wed 
as an organ‘of oppression, by all means havo it inquirod into, ‘ang. the, 
defects remedied ; but if all that can be ssideagainst itis that its 
continuance in the form ih which it waa granted entails a very" 
considerable Josg of revenue, af a time when expenditure is greatly 
Jnoreased, then the successors of those with whom this sothtomoent, was ‘ 
made have a perfect right to sey you had your own reasons for making 
the setiloment pefmanent when you did, and emived at the time the 
benefit from it which you anticipated, and usod ; because the conditions | 
which thon existed have changed, and a loss ia rovenue is entailed ty" : 
this mode of settlement, to virtually change this sottlomontig g by 
of faith. In all disonssions, howoe¥er, oy the bie of land a Drage 
must be borne in mind that India 1s composed of countries varying ino 
remarkable manner, and to lay down a hard and fast rule, or sat of rules, 
for the fixing of this land revenue would be obviously impracticable, 
and what may be most suitable locally for GoozerAt would not therefore 
be necessarily suitable for the N.W. Provinces and Oudh. ov Oviaan. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN thon declared tho discussion ot an tad. 


Major-Genoral R, M, MACDONALD, said: Gontlomon, 6otore we 
disporse, I beg to proposo a vote ofthanks 40 Mr, Ayrton for}  prosiding, 
and also for the very valuablo romngrks with which ho has “been good 
enough. to favour us, 

The Rey. JAMES LONG: I bog to socond that. I shall be vory 
glad to see that speech of Mr, Ayrton’s prigtod in letters oF gold ; it is 
one of tho finest speeches I have oypr heard on tho subject. 

My. W. MARTIN WOOD: I should liko to ada that ospowal boas 
ave due to Mr. Ayrtof ftxbig having takon up tho choit og short notice 
in the way he has, ‘The oxhaustive speoch tf which wo have Rad the 
pleasure of listening shows that ho ig the right manvin ih rigits Hlnco. 
(Applause.)—The motion was carried unanimosly,'+ 


Tho CHAIRMAN suitably responded, ‘and’ tho prddeodings 
terminated, 
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B 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE BALFOUR, no.a. 
{Menther for Kincardineshire), 
Regarding the Exemption of Persenal Property in India 
from Probate Duties. 





To the Honourable The’Ggumons of tac Unirnp Kanepom of Grent 
Britain ant Ireland in Parliament Assembled, 
The humble Petition of the Council of the Hast India Association 
‘ mpgt veapectiully fhoweth— 

' #1, That by sec. 29, clpuse (a) of the Customs and Intend Revenue 
Bill now before your Hénourable House, stamp duties at the like rates 
as ave charged on affidavits and inventories by the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1881, are to be charged and paid on personal 
estate and effects thigh, by xeason of the local situation thereof, are 
not included in any affidavit or inventory under the provisions of the 
Act Ff 1881. F : 

, That ghis will include assets+in India which have io pay ana 
Tndian pr@iute duty of two por cent., thus increasing tho duty, which 
has to b id in such assets before tho estate is realized, to five por 

ent, 
5 8. That” in the possible case of a personafying in tho United 

Kingdom Jeaving no assets except in India, his ostate will he charged, 
not only with the additional duty of three per cent., but also with the 
cost, of eee™hglish probate, which will bo' of no LpeRE executor, 
and in'ahy case duty will have to be paid on assets which ‘the probate 
‘will no help the executor to recover} and the oxpense of taking ont 
the tiffglial probfe Will be greatly Moreased, the amount of Probate 
Conrt fqas depgnding chigfly on the amount--4usagts montioned in the 
aocomt, | 

4, That one great g@Fantage as a tax of*tkeprobate duty as now 
imposed i8 thet the exgoutor cannot deal with an: part of the assets 
in tho Ytted ing@ompwithout paying the ‘dutf} this, owing’ to the 
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form in which the duty is levied, is specially th2 ease in Scotland 
wheze each asMt is cloarly doscribed in the inventory, byw thig, 
valethle check will not exist? in the case of effects, which aan! ‘of 
the locel situation are not included in th» affidavit or inves wry, In 
mary casos great additional trouble willebe given to the exeoutor, 
Hosides the additional expense to the estate, without any equivalent 
advantage, whilet from the great inducement offered, the chances of 
fraud will be incrensed. *. . 

6, That the revonues of Hor Majesty’s Indian Hmypjro so lonely” 
supplement the revennes of the United Kingdom that youX Potitioners 
cannot believe that your Honowable Houso will lightly i 
which will bonefit the one at the exponse of the other. ‘ 

6. That this tax must have the offect of inducing many to with, 
draw their capital from India, which will not only canse a ‘direct loss 
of Indian probate duty, but also in all peobeity seriously diminish 
the general prosperity of the country. a 

4, That among those whose monoy willZstill be permitted tc 
romain in India, the groat majority will uptdoubtedly be ponsionsc 
offtcora (civil or military), whose savings wih ill bear a dinaiautioy, 
five per cont, 

8, That tho children of such officors will, no doubt, under the Act 
of 1881, be relioved from the payment of legacy duty at one per cont, 
so that, as far as they avo concorned, the amount gf additional duty 
will not practically exceed two por cont , but thé nifmerous very small 
datates which avo loft wholly to the widow will havo {o bear the yhole 
additional duty of throo por cont, Legatecs chargenblo with a higher 

duty than ono por cont, will not to affocted if the estate Mgolvent, but 
the whole additional duty of throo per cont. will havo to cgme out of 
the residue. e 

Your Potitionors therefore pray that, so far aa may bef consistont* 
Agith the Imporial iniBrasts, porsd&al estate and effocts in India may 
‘Ho exemptod from the oporation of soction 29 (a). 

Jowho Council of tho East India Associatio 
ORTHUR €AVENAGI, onarwan, 


® tax 
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